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INTRODUCTORY CHARTER. 


“ The North India mission field occupies the greatest 
extent of country, and numbers the largest staff of 
European mis.sionaries, of any of the Church Missionary 
Society’s mi.ssion.s. Tlio distance between its extreme 
stations is fifteen Imndred miles. By the wonderful 
facilities of modern intercommunication, there is every 
reason to liope tliat the whole district will soon be tra- 
versed in a few days, as a mes.sagc has already been 
sent in a few minutes.” 

The political troubles which have been casting so 
dark a cloud over the ju'ospects that lately seemed so 
brightening, have certainly caused a strong temporary 
check on mi.ssionary operations; but there is every rea- 
son to hope it will be but temporary, and if the Church 
awake to her great resj>on.sibilitics, it may be seen that 
it was but as the bursting of a heavy thunder-storm, 
which, though dreadful and appalling for the time it 
last.s, disperses the dark and threatening clouds in 
which ignorance and ^u])erstition have for ages enve- 
loped India, and opens it more effectually jEor, the de- 
scent of the vivifying rays of the Sun of righteousness. 
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these very1)ricf and imperfect "sketches it is 
hoped* a ^eral impression may be gathered of how 
litUe, and yet how much has been done: how little, 
compared to India’s wants ; how much, considering 
the stupendous difficulties that have had to be sur- 
mounted. 

Tims, while the Christian Church as a body, and 
every individual member of it, will see abundant cause 
to take sliame to itself for coldness of heart and supine- 
ness of action, and should be deeply humbled on a re- 
view of past neglects, no cause for despair, or even for 
discouragement, will be perceived. On the contrary, 
the Church may unite, as the apostles did of old, in 
magnifying and praising God for all that has been 
heard and seen. 

It will be apparent, in i)erusing those sketches, that 
the grand hindrances to the planting and progress of 
Christianity in North India have been the immense 
extent of country to bo evangelised, the difficulties eon- 
iiecte<l with the climate and means of locomotion, the 
vastness and density of the population, and the tre- 
mendous barriers arising from the dreadful system of 
priesthood and (’xVSTK — that .stronghold of superstition 
by which 8atan has held the poor Hindus so long, so 
cnieliy, and m) firmly in bondage. 

And it will further be apparent, from the recital of 
circumstances which it would bo unfair to conceal in 
sketches of thi.s kiml, that another especial hindrance, 
and one which has added strength and power to all the 
others, has been the position which the Christian rulers 
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of India have been led to take, and the lamentable mis- 
take into which they have fallen, of having allowed 
themselves to become patronisers of idolatry, persecu- 
tors of missionaries,* and discouragers of Christian 
inquiry and Christian profession among their heathen 
subjects. That they have been all these, facts attest; 
and it has for many years past been the settled con- 
viction of the most far-sighted among missionaries, and 
other Christian men of much thought, that a crisis was 
approaching when the Lord would arise to vindicate His 
honour, and the Brahmans resist even unto blood.” 

That crisis has now occurred, and all the sanguinary 
details connected with it are before the public. May it 
speak to this nation convincingly, and lead to another 
course of policy ! May it lead Indian statesmen to see 
that their timid, time-serving plans will never ensure 
the respect or obedience of a people who are far too 
acute to be deceived by specious professions, and who, 
though untruthful thcm.selves, honour the mai.ly and 
straightforward Christian who carries out his religion 
in his actions, as much as they despise him who acts a 
contrary })art I 

It was a Christian missionary who was able to aid 
the government functionaries at Bcnare.s, in procuring 
supplies, when their oAvn influence was unavailable. It 
is quiet missionary stations, lying in the midst of ma.sses 
of heathen natives, which have been left untouched and 
unviolated, as the murderous bands of ^epoys and other 
rescued villains have traversed Bengal and North India. 

* As in the cases of Chaniberlain, Judson, &c. 
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That the Government of India, as a civil power, has 
been just, merciful, ifnd paternal, according to the best 
of its ability, none will more willingly attest than mis- 
sionaries. That its difficulties have been great, none 
know better than those so intimate with the character 
of the Hindu; but that the rock on which it has split 
is a fatal one, it would be impossible for them to 
deny. 

The stations of the Church Missionary Society, to 
which these .sketches chiefly refer, comprise in Bengal, 
Calcutta with itsout-.stations of Thakurpukar and Agur- 
parah, Burdwan, the di.strict of Krishnaghur with its 
nine .stations, and Bhagulpur; with all the.se the writer 
is personally familiar, and de.scribes her own impres- 
sions.* 

‘'Within thi.s range arc contained classes of heathen 
inhabitants^ of the most diverse character, from the 
highly-educated and acute native aristocracy of Cal- 

* Tho Ben^'al Presidency must not be confounded with the province 
of Betifjftl. Tiio former comprehends the whole of the stations from 
the entnuice of tho river llti^'hli, north of the Bay of Bengal, to the river 
Indus, the Tenassenm coast, Pegu, and Prorae in Biirmah. The Himma- 
Jayan chain, and the kingdom of Nepaul, are upon its northern and north- 
eastern limits. West and south it extends to the boundaries of the 
Bombay and Madnw Governments. For purposes of easier local ad- 
ministration, the provinces to the north-west are under the management 
of a Lieuteimiil -Governor ; so are tho affairs of Bt'iigal Proper; and in 
like manner tlie afTaiis of the Punjab, or eounlry of the Five Rivers, are 
under the direction ot sojiarate (’ouimissiouei's. 

AUhongh the whole of India is amenable to British swjiy, the revenues 
of tho country are not all monoiwlisod by Britain. There are large 
tracts entirely under the government of native princes, who merely pay 
tribute to tho English, and there are others, to which, for a slight oon- 
aiduratiOD, the mauUe of British protection is extended. 
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cutta, down to the degraded peasantry of th6 plains, 
and the lawless Santhal of the hills.” 

It will be seen from these sketches that the Church 
Missionary Society, in distributing its spiritual forces, 
has provided chiefly for the lower classes of the people, 
remembering our Divine Master’s words, “The poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.” 

North India has proved no exception to the general 
experience of the Church under the Christian dispen*- 
sation — that the gospel ascends, and that, though it 
still remains true that it is the |JOor of this world who 
become rich in faith, and not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble arc called, yet that delightful 
testimonies have been given in India to prove that a 
few, at least, out of each of these classes, have been 
drawn into the gospel net. 

“ The North-West Provinces comprise the missionary 
stations of Benares, with its out-stations of Gharwa 
and Chunar ; Juanpur, with its out-station of -Vzim- 
ghur; Oorruckpur ; Jubbulpur, in Central India ; Agra, 
and its out-stations Muttra and Secuiidra ; Mirut, and 
its distant out-stations Bareilly and Landour ; and 
Kotghiir ill the Hiinmalayas. In each of these there 
are small congregations of native converts, schools, and 
a resident missionary, or his occasional visits in the 
case of the out-stations.” 

Of all these places, the writer can only speak of one 
from personal knowledge — ie. Benares; and the 
sketches in reference to the others are of necessity 
brief, not because there is not much of deep interest to 
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relate, but because it was not possible to include a 
large amount of information in the limited dimensions 
of one small volume. 

“The Punjab comprises the stations of Umritsar, 
the ancient Seikh capital ; Kangra, on the mountains ; 
Multan, which has been occupied during the last year; 
and Peshawar, whicli, though the frontier station of 
India, has been proved, after two years’ occupation, to 
present the same encouraging openings and facilities 
for the missionary as other parts of India.” 

It has not been po.ssil)le to include any notices of the 
Punjab mission stations in this volume for lack of 
space, which is a cause of regret, for late events have 
rendered it a peculiarly interesting portion of the 
India mission field. 

“ The ca.se of Peshawar, the remotest and most criti- 
cally situated of all the Punjal) statioirs, is remarkable 
and instructive. The Mohammedan po])ulation of that 
city is singularly fanatical, and the city is encompassed 
with hill tribes as daring as they are fanatical. The 
first Priti.sh Resident there after the conquest of the 
Punjab declared that .so long as he lived there should 
not be a Christian mission beymul the Indus. This 
Resident was a.s.sassinatcd by a Mohammedan fanatic. 

“ His successor was Major Edwardes, a man who fears 
God and loves the Saviour and His cause. When it was 
l)roposed to establi.sh a mission at Pe.shawar, he at once 
fearlessly headed it, and openly declared, in substance, 
that the Christianisation of India ought to be regarded 
as the ultimate end of our continued possession of it. 
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“ At the outbreak of the mutiny nearly the whole 
of the eight native regiments at the station shewed 
symptoms of disaffection. Most of them had to be 
disarmed, and one of them has since been cut to 
pieces. In the midst of these internal troubles, sur- 
rounded on all sides with a fiercely fanatical people, 
what were the missionaries to do ? If they were even 
called on by the authorities to pause for a season, no 
one would have wondered ; but no, Sir John Lawrence 
and Mr Montgomery said, in substance. Let the preach- 
ing and other missionary operations by no means be 
suspended; and Dr Pfander only absented himself 
once or twice from his usual evening preaching. 

“Yet at Peshawar, amid almost unparalleled difficul- 
ties, tlie British held their own, the Punjab was pre- 
served in tranquillity, and furnished nearly all the 
troops who triumphantly recaptured Delhi. It is the 
Punjab which has mainly saved the Indian Empire I 
Had the old traditional policy been observed, it had 
been otherwise.’' 

It was intended to add two chapters descriptive 
of the particular efforts that have been made at the 
different mission stations on behalf of females, which 
have scarcely been alluded to in the general sketches, 
but it has been found impossible to include more mat- 
ter in this volume. 

Tlie statistics of the Church Mission establishment 
in North India are as follows: — 

Ordained Missionaries, . . 45 , 

Ordained Native Missionary, , . 1 
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European Catechists and Teachers, . 6 

European Female Teachers, . . 2 

East Indian Catechists and Teachers, . 5 

Native Catechists, ... 33 

Native Scripture-readers, . . 66 

Native Teachers and Schoolmasters, . 307 

Native Schoolmistre.ssc8, . . 26 

Stations, .... 27 

Communicants, . . . 1119 

Nativ(i Christians, . . . 71)09 

Seminaries and Schools, . . 119 

Seminarists and Scholars, . . 7027 


In penninf( these sketches, the writer has availed 
liersclf of the most accurate sources of information, 
havinjf been unwilling to trust to ])er8onal notes and 
recollections alone. Through the kindness of the Se- 
cretaries of the Church Missionary and otiicr Mission- 
ary Societies, she has been enabled to do this fully, and 
she has freely used the Reports of the ('hureh Mission- 
ary Soeicty especially To the kindness of the Church 
Missionary Society siie is also indebted for most of the 
Illustrations. 

“Longs Handbook,’’ “Bengal ns# Field of Mis- 
.sion.s,” by M. Wylie, Rs(i., and “Notes” written by 
Mrs Sherwood while in linlia, have also been valu- 
able aids, though it has not always been possible to 
acknowledge in foot-notes the particulars drawn from 
them. 

That this feeble attempt to draw increased attention 
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to, and deepen interest in our poor debased fellow- 
subjects, the heathen of our Indian Empire, may 
prove an effective drop in the vast ocean of effort which 
is more than ever called for at the present crisis, the 
writer trusts may be the earnest prayer of every reader 
of her little volume* -f* 


* These sketches were prepared last December. A few expressions 
which were then applicable, but which the progress of events may ren- 
der less so now, have perhaps escaped the eye in revising. If so, the 
reader will understand the reason. 

t The mission stations to which some reference is made, not connected 


■with the M. S., are — 
Serampur, . 


B. M. S. 


ChiDsurah, . 


F. C. 8. 


Chota Nagpur 


(L M. 8. 


Beerbhoom, , 


B. M. S. 


(’ulna. 


F. 0. 8. 


Cutwa, 


B. M. a. 


Berhanipur, 


L. M. 8. 


Monghyr, 


B. M. 8. 


Dinapur, 


B. M. 8. 


Patna, 


Start’s Missionaries. 

Gya, # ■ . 


Do. 

do. 

Buxar, 


Do 

do. 

Ghazipur, . . . 


Do. 

do. 

Sagar ((Central India), 


8. P. G. 


Mirzapur, . 


L. M. S. 


Allabahad, . 


A. M. 


C.iwnpui, . 


8. P. G. 


Delhi, .... 


8. P. G. 



Besides these places, others. 


as Bancurah, Purneah, and Lucknow, are 


aUu(>ed to, chiefly to shew their need of missionary agency. 




CHAPTER I. 


“A LAND OP DARKNESS AND SORROW.” 

“ Behold apon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publiaheth peace Nahum i. 15. 

We will commence onr missionary sketches by taking 
our readers back exactly a liundred years, for it was on 
the 29th of September 1758, that John Frederick 
Kiernander, the first Protestant missionary, landed in 
Calcutta, 

Some of U8 are perhaps familiar with the capital of 
British India as it exists at the present time, but let us 
cast a l(jok behind us, and contemplate it as it was a 
century ago — 

“ The living solitude of a city. of idolaters.” 

We will only touch on such sights as then daily met 
the eye of the least observant, not attempt to depict the 
social condition of the people — our readers can imagine 
for themselves what that must have been. 

Floating down the Hughli, the noble river on which 
A 
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Jwts, tljciaii c^rgs§s^ Jn'^various stages of 
decay^ ,We will ^lot stop ngw to inquire how they 
Smi^thife become Apparent by and by, for 

we shall havn much to say of this river. 



Suti ol Four .1 HilIi 13i.ilun.iii. 


The Suti fires were to be seen freiiucntly blazing, 
and many widtiws mounted the pyre, with the mo.st 
perfect resignation, assured by the Brahmans that they 
should be happy in heaven for as many years as their 
Inisbands had liairs on their bodies, which were con- 
siderately calculated at the iimuber of thirty-five mil- 
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lions. We read of instances of thirty-seven females 
being burnt alive with the body of one man, who had 
more than a hundred wives ; of eighteen perishing with 
another, who had forty wives ; of fifteen with another ; 
and of tender children of eight years of age sharing the 
same sad fate ! 

We will slightly refer to one or hvo instances. About 
the year 1804, a child of eight years old was burnt with 
the body of her husband near Calcutta. At the time the 
news arrived of the death of this child’s husband, she 
was playing with other children at a neighbour’s house. 
Having just been severely chastised by her aunt, and 
having before suffered much from this relative, she 
resolved to buni with the dead body, in order to avoitl 
similar treatment in future. As soon as she was laid 
on the pile, she appeared to die (no doubt from fear) 
before the fire touched her. 

Another instance was that of a child of the same age, 
who, before she went to the funeral pile, was compelled 
to put her hand upon some burning coals, and hold it 
there for some time, to shew that she would not shrink 
at the sight of the fire * 

Unclad beggars, i. e. Fakirs and Sunnaysis, ranged 
ad libitum through the to^vn, with their matted hair 
hanging down to the length of two or three feet, and 
then* bodies besmeared with “ the most sacred of Indian 
cosmetics. ”f A Hindu, after visiting a European, 

* " Bengal as a Field of Missions," by Macleod Wylie, Esq. IQg. 
Dalton: Coekspur Street. 

t Cow-dung. 
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would have his garments washed, to free them from the 
impurity contracted from a mlechha (unclean outcast). 
Thirfy persons were sometimes seen to drown them- 
selves together, for merit or misery; lepers were con- 
stantly burned or drowned; aged people were known 
to bury tliemselves alive in one grave ; a holy Brahman 
' assisted in drowning an old man in sport, that be 
• might see the fun, and years aftenvards related the 
fact to a missionary as an achievement worthy of ad- 
miration. 

AVe will not deepen the shades of our picture by any 
reference to the disgusting celebrations in honour of 
tlic idols, which, alas! contiiiue to this day; nor to 
tlio fact of Hindu mothers casting their tender in- 
fants into the stream. Wo may but gently touch the 
darker poiut.s connected with so sad an idolatry, and 
leave it. 

Such was the pitiable condition of the Hindus. 
What was tliat of our own countrymen and other 
nominal Cbristians ? We may Icani mucli from a single 
fact. The tirst governor of Calcutta, Job Charnock, 
cared so little for religion, tl»at it is said, the only sign 
of any regard for Christianity he ever exhibited was, 
that when his Hindu wife died, instead of burning he 
buried lu'r. 

A IVotestant Christian church had been erected in 
Calcutta as far back as the year 171 when the Knglish 
had been there .some twenty-five year.s. It was situated 
at tifty yards’ di.stanee from the Ohl Fort, at the west 
cud, aud was raised by the munificence of merchants 
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and seafaring men. Ministers were very rare in those 
days, and were speedily earned off* by disease ; so that 
young merchants were often employed to officiate, to 
whom a salary of £30 per annum was paid for their 
pains in reading prayers and a sermon on Sunday. 

A similar practice still exists in India, in remote 
stations, where there is no clergyman available. Wo 
need hardly add, that no payment is now made for the 
service thus rendered. 

A furious hurricane which occurred in 1 737, attended 
by a violent eartlnpiake, levelled the first (.'alcutta 
church with the ground, but it was .soon rebuilt, and 
continued standing till 17ol), two years before Xier- 
naiuler's arrival; when, among other devastations com- 
mitted by the army of the Nawab of Bengal, the church 
was demolished, and the two (lovernment chaplains then 
at Calcutta perished — one in the Black Hole, the other 
(luring the mortality which broke out among the fugitives 
who took refuge at Fulta. 

At this period the English language was little known 
by the Hindins, nor was the native language understood 
by Europeans, who resorted chiefly to signs 'and gesti- 
culations to communicate their ideas. Of the Hindus 
it might emphatically be said, “ No man cared for their 
souls.'' 

It is true that, in the early charters granted to the 
East India Company, a clause had been inserted, re- 
quiring them to maintain a chaplain and a school- 
master wherever a European regiment was stationed ; 
and it was further enacted, that the chaplains of the 
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Company should qualify themselves to afford Christian 
instruction to their Hindu and Portuguese servants, in 
their native languages; but no steps were taken to 
carry out the provision of the charter as it respected 
the native servants df the Company, and at a later date 
it appears to have been entirely forgotten that such a 
2 )rovision had ever been made, while a }X)licy of a totally 
different character has, alas ! been practically pursued. 

It would be easy to shew that, if Britain had, from 
the commencement of her reign in India, firmly and 
consistently carried out her Christian principles, and 
maintained the dignified position of a supreme and 
Christian government, the spirit of that blessed reli- 
gion would in some measure have diffused itself 
throughout her Indian territory, and have exercised 
such an infliuuice over the minds of her native subjects, 
that many of all classes would have adopted it as their 
own cree<l, and the sad and fearful scenes which have 
1)0011 enacting during the last year would never have 
occurred. But Britain has been disloyal to her God, 
and has compromised herself with idolatrous systems ; 
and thougii she “will not see, yet she shall see,” that 
“ them that honour ^Ie I will honour, while those that 
despise Me shall be lightly csteemetl” She is permit- 
ted to suffer from a traitorous army, thus reading her 
sin in her punishment. 

John Frederick Kiernander, to whom we have already 
iTferrod as the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, 
was a Swede by birth, the nepliew of officers of high 
rank ill the array of Charles XII. He was destined to 
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serve under a more illustrious commander. He studied 
at the University of Upsal, and afterwards proceeded to 
Halle, in Germany, where he continued four years as 
Latin tutor. He was then appointed superintendent of 
Francke s well-known Orphan House, which contained 
at that time twenty-five hundred orphans. It was 
Francke himself who proposed to Kiernander to become 
a missionary to Cuddalore, near Madras. He readily 
responded to the suggestion, and returned not to bid 
farewell to his family, but proceeded at once to England, 
where he was received by the royal chaplain, who enter- 
tained in his own house all the missionaries who visited 
London. It would seem as if, at that time, some things 
connected with missions were in advance of what they 
now are ; for they were brought under the immediate 
notice of royalty itself, and George I. of England 
entered into direct pei'sonal correspondence with the 
missionaries. 

Kiernander went out under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Chri.stian Knowledge, and arrived 
at Madras in 1740, w'hen the English only possessed a 
small tract of land, about five miles square, at each of 
their settlements of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 
France and England were then contending for supre- 
macy in India, and on all sides the din of war was 
heard ; but Kiernander kept his own grand object 
steadily in view, and pursued it with vigour and won- 
derful success, aiding in the building of Jerusalem in 
troublous times. 

In 1750 he welcomed the apostolic Schwartz to the 
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land of his future evangelistic triumphs, and eight years 
later he Tvas compelled, on the surrender of Cuddalore 
to the French, to quit his post in order to escape from 
the Jesuits, who were indignant at the forbearance 
which had been shewn him, “ as a preacher of peace 
and concord,'' by Colonel Lally, the commander of the 
Frencli army. 

Kicrnandcr was warmly welcomed in Calcutta by 
Colonel Clive, the victor of Plassey, who had been 
witness to the beneficial cflects of his labours at Cud- 
dalore, and had encouraged him to come to Bengal. 
He gave him the use of a dwelling-house, and shewed 
him mucli personal kindness ; he met also with other 
encouragements, and was in labours very abundant." 
He made India his home, his adopted country, and 
never tunied his back on it to the end of his course — 
an e.\amj)le of persevering faithfulness which it would 
have been well if more of his .successors had imitated. 

At the time of Kiernander’s arrival in Calcutta, the 
Indo-Portuguese — descendants of the original Portu- 
gue.se .settlers — were a large and important class of the 
population. Their language was a sort of patoi.s, very 
ditlerent from the chu^sical tongue of the Lusijul, though 
it has survived ns the last remnant of Lusitanian great- 
ness in India, and was, probably, less corrupted at the 
period referred to tlian now. It was a fre(iuent medium 
of communication between foreigners and the natives, 
and was pretty generally understood, colloquially at 
lea.st, by each class. 

lo the acquisition of this language Kieruander ap- 
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plied himself, and it does not appear that he ever 
mastered the Bengali. His labours were, indeed, chiefly 
devoted to nominal Christians, although his educational 
efforts reflected an influence among every class of the 
community. He had in his schools Portuguese, Armen- 
ians, Bengalis, Hindusthanis, and other mixed races, 
tvho were all instructed in Christian truth, through the 
medium of Indo-Portuguese. He preached regularly 
to the same heterogeneous assembly in the same tongue, 
and was permitted to receive numerous seals to his 
ministry, most of whom were converts from Popery. 
Among these were two Romish priests, who became 
very useful to him in native work. One of them, 
Pacbi Bento, hiid been a Romish missionary in Bengal 
for fifteen years before his conversion. He translated 
part of tlie English Prayer Book into Bengali. Both 
of them knew the native languages well, and were effi- 
cient fellow-helpers, manifesting the sincerity of their 
jirofession by being content to live in great povercy, 
and continuing humble and faithful to tlie end of their 
course. 

But converts from heathenism itself were not want- 
ing. Many natives understood Indo-Portuguese pretty 
well, and “ received the truth in the love of it,” from 
the lips of Kiernander, or his associates. Among these, 
a Brahman was early niunbered, and likewise a Chinese, 
a considerable colony of whom reside in Calcutta, em- 
ployed as shoemakers. He is believed to have been the 
first of his nation who was ever received into the Chris- 
tian Church by a Protestant missionary. His baptism 
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was followed by that of a Jew, a native of Smyrna. 
Indeed, Kiemander’s visible success was far greater than 
that of most of his successors. 

We read, in one year, of two hundred and forty-six 
scholars in the mission schools, children of Heathen, 
Mohammedan, Romish, and Protestant parents, all alike 
faithfully instructed in the Christian religion, and all 
willingly receiving that instruction ; for these were 
before the days when the Christian rulers of India had 
found out that it was dangerous to allow the Bible to 
be used in schools which included natives. 

After three years’ residence in Calcutta, Kiemander 
was able to report that, besides many children and 
youth of both sexes, who were presented for baptism 
l)y Christian parents, he had been privileged to receive 
several adult natives into the Christian Church ; and it 
is quite manifest from authentic records, that, during 
his lengthened course, he baptized of the latter a fair 
and goodly number, who might, but for the blight cast 
upon the work by the subsequent ungodly policy of the 
(lovernment, and, we must add, the apathy of the Chris- 
tian Church, have formed the nucleus of a growing and 
flourishing native Chri.stian community. 

But this golden opportunity was neglected; and a 
liundred years after the time that Clive won Bengal for 
England at the battle of Plassey, and then founded — 
as far as his personal influence and his encouragement 
of a devoted missionary could aid in founding — a Chris- 
tian Church among Britain's newly-acquired heathen 
suhjtcts, India is all but lost to Britain, through her 
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unfaithfulness to her great trust, and her neglect in 
following up efforts so well and wisely begun. 

Although Kiernander, through press of other work, 
never acquired the Bengali language, yet his whole life 
testified to his great diligence in his Master’s service. 
He preached regularly on Sundays three times: to 
the English in the morning, at a bungalow in the Old 
Fort, which was then used as a church ; to the mixed 
congregation before described, in the afternoon, in Por- 
tuguese, in a large school-room ; and to the Germans, 
of whom there were then several hundreds among the 
soldiers at Calcutta, in their own language, in the even- 
ing. In 1771 he had ninety-six English communicants, 
and one hundred and four Portuguese and Hindus. 
In 177 o he ba])tized Gonesh Das, a w'ell-educated native 
of Delhi, wlio was Persian translator to the Supreme 
('ourt. This man was named after Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, who stood prominently forward as an advocate 
for spreading Christianity among the Hindus. In 
1786, several aflecting notices were given of tlie pious, 
exemplary lives, and happy deaths, of various members 
of the mission congregation. These brief gleanings will 
give some faint idea of the work he was carrying on. 

Kiernander 's worth was felt and acknowledged. He 
received, in voluntary gifts on the spot, handsome pecu- 
niary supjwrt for his various plans; and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge were liberal and 
considerate towards him. He was, in due time, mar- 
ried to a lady of large property, which was laid on the 
altar of consecration, and used for the furtherance of 
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the Redeemer’s cause. He devoted no less a sum than 
.£•12,000 of his own money to charitable objects; and, 
when his wife died, she bequeathed her personal effects 
to be sold for the building of a school-room. They 
realised i?600, and the rooms were erected on the site 
of the Old or Mission Church Rooms, where many mis- 
sionary meetings have subsequently been held by 
Brown, Bucliaiian, ^lartyn, Corrie, Thomason, and 
other timc-lionoured names, and where the late vener- 
able Bishop of Calcutta convened a meeting for prayer, 
of ministers and missionaries of all denominations, 
after the outbreak of the fearful mutiny. 

Kicrnander also built the Old or Mission Church 
itself, where Brown, Thomason, and Dealtry, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Madras, so long officiated. He was 
aided by donations from others, but was himself the 
chief contributor. This is not the only instance in 
which new settlements have been indebted to mission- 
ary piety and zeal for the blessings of a regular gospel 
ministry; and it is well to remind the j)resent favoured 
inhabitants of Calcutta, that they, and their predeces- 
sors, owe what they now enjoy to the missionary spirit 
of the Church of England, and the disinterested and 
generous munificence of a foreign missionary, sent out 
by one of her earliest religious societies. 

This church was to have cost i?20()0 ; but, owing to 
an enlargement of the original plan, its actual cost was 
£•6000. All but iU80 of this large sum was paid by 
Kiernauder out of his private purse. It was opened 
on the fourth Sunday in Advent, in 1771 — a year ren- 
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dereil memorable in India by famine and pestilence, 
w’liich can'ied off, it is believed, nearly two millions of 
natives. The streets and roads in Calcutta were strewed, 
with dead bodies, and at other places it was worse. 
The judgments of God were abroad in the land, yet its 
iiihabitiints did not learn righteousness; for, at this 
very period, horse-racing on a Sunday was customary; 
and the only way by which many Europeans knew the 
day, was by seeing the flag-statf hoisted in Fort William, 

During the years 1763-4, such was the unsettled 
state of Bengal politically, that missionary work was 
almost suspended ; but, when Lord Clive had been 
made the happy instrument of restoring peace and 
tramjuillity to the country, Kiernander’s plans, matured 
by experience, were carried out with increased etH- 
cieiicy. Dis heart beat high W'ith hope at that junc- 
ture, as the heart of many a Christian missionary does 
now, at the prospect of an enlarged door of usefulness 
being o])enod to him; and lie saw, by faith, Clirisi’s 
gl<U’i(nis kingdom established in India, on the ruins of 
her national idolatry. That longed-for consummation 
has ^till to be Avaited for; but, at this exciting crisis, 
far .Mirpa^^iiig in its intensity that to Avliieh Kiernander 
was a witiie>^, let the Church re-echo hi.s prayers, and 
put fortli all her strength, giving the Lord no rest till 
Ife “establish Jerusalem, and make her a praise in tlie 
uhole earth.” 

Kiernander earnestly pleaded, from time to time, 
for additional missionaries; and, in bis old age, he was 
joined by a younger brother, Diemcr, who laboured 
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diligently with him for eight years, but had then, from 
failure of health, to return to Europe. Other feeble 
, efforts to assist him were made ; and another Gennan 
missionary, named Gerlach, a man of true piety and 
deep learning, was sent to his aid from Madras. But no 
vigour was apparent in any one of these attempts; and 
to the lukewarmness of Christians may be chiefly attri- 
buted tlie partial cessation of missionary success. 

Who shall say whether, if right-minded, judicious, 
conciliatory men like Kiernander, had been multiplied 
at that |)articular juncture in the history of British 
India, the Government would ever have assumed the 
attitude it subsequently took, as antagonistic to mis- 
sionary ettbrt ? Certain it is, that during his life many 
])leasing instances of friendly feeling on their part might 
be adduced ; one of which was, their conveying Diemer 
from Europe, free of charge for passage, in one of their 
o^vn vessels, and again extcuiding to him the same pri- 
vilege on his leturn. Conveyance, free of freiglit, was 
also granted for missionary stores ; and, in the Madras 
presidency, five hundred pagodas were paid out of the 
treasury, about the .same time, for missionary purposes, 
by ordcT of the Court of Directors, who thus gave a 
practical proof that they were not then indisposed to 
act up to the clause of their charter. 

Kiernander died in 1800 , at the age of ninety-two, 
“ an old man and full of days." He had for some years 
been quite blind. Severe trials shaded the close of his 
life — “a cup composed of many drops of sorrow." But 
his cheerfulness and faith were conspicuous to the end; 
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and he departed in much peace, glorifying God in death 
as he had done in life. His sun set in obscurity, to be 
raised in glory. His work did not quite die with him; 
though, as far as it concerned the heathen, it so lan- 
guished for many yeai’s, that it almost dwindled to 
nothing, and the continuous fruits of his many native 
baptisms could be traced but very indistinctly by the 
missionaries who have followed in his track. 

About the year 1794-5, the Haldanes in Scotland, 
conceived their grand design of devoting themselves 
and their property to India, and of coming, with a band 
of missionaries, to the northern part of the British ter- 
ritory, to preach the gospel to the natives of the East ; 
but, on application to the Court of Directors, they 
denied their request to be permitted to settle there. 
Thus this noble project, for the welfare of India, was 
crushed in its birth by its rulers. 

In consequence of this disappointment, the Haldanes, 
with other friends, determined to .send one of their t^e- 
lected band of missionaries out alone ; and Nathaniel 
Forsyth, a man who, for ijersonal self-denial, would not 
sudor by comparison with Xavier, or the greatest of 
Bonie’s vaunted champions, went forth. He wa.s to 
make hi.s way to the Cape first, in the ve.ssel of a friend, 
and then watch for an opportunity to proceed to Bengal, 
which lie succeeded in reaching in December 1798. 
He was, we believe, the first individual who landed in 
Calcutta in connexion with the London Missionary 
^Society; but he never received any emolument from 
it, and spent his time in going about striving to do 
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good, without any certain dwelling-place, but a very 
small boat, on which he went up and do\vn the river in 
the day, and reposed at night. He was allowed to 
preach to the Portuguese in a room in Calcutta, and 
was joined, in 1801, by Mr Edmund, sent out by the 
same j)arties, who laboured very usefully, though not 
in direct missionary work, till 1831, when he died at 
the age of seventy. 

Forsyth eventually located himself at Chinsurah, 
then a Dutch settlement, and may be said to have com- 
menced missionary work at that station, which was 
afterwaivls oceupie<l by the London Missionary Society 
for many years. He was one of those ardent and 
devoted spirits who reminded those who saw him of 
the apostle, in entirt; consecration of heart and life to 
the Jvedeemer. The flame that burned so brightly, 
that all might see the light, was kindled on the altar of 
devotion; for “he passt'd whole nights in prayer to 
God,” or, “ri^ing up a great while before day, lie de- 
parted into a secret place himself alone,” to hold inter- 
course with the beloved of his soul. During Saturday, 
and till noon on Sunday, he studied, fasted, and prayed; 
and Ave need not Avonder to hear that sermons so pre- 
pared Aven; greatly owned of God, Avhile many petitions, 
which formed the burden of his prayers, have since been 
fulfilled. Surely av(‘ may hope for spiritual blessing on 
a land Avhere the bodies of such eminent saints rest in 
hope.* 

• An infant son of Mr Weitbrecht of Burdwan lies buried beside 
Forsjth, in the t'hiusurab burml -ground. 
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From the year 1786, when David Brown reached 
Calcutta, a succession of good men and true continued 
to arrive at more or less distant intervals, who laboured 
chiefly among nominal Christians, till the names of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, Buchanan, Martyn, and 
Corrie, fill up the foreground of that noble army of 
missionaries, who have rendered this age memorable. 


B 



CHAPTER 11. 

“ THE DAY BREAKETH.’* 

“ 0 ye eons of men, how long will ye turn my glory into shame 1 
PSALU iv. 2. 

In the month of December 1793, a Danish ship was 
making’ its way up the Hughli river towards Calcutta. 
There was nothing rctnarkable in its outward appear- 
ance. Other sliips, more striking to the eye of the 
observer, were pursuing the same course ; but to the 
eye of faith this particular vessel was an object of, 
deepest interest, for it numbered among its passengers 
one of the most remarkable individuals whom God 
ever raised up to aid iji fulfilling His purposes of grace 
towards fallen mankind. 

If the feelings of this good man s heart could have 
been read at this moment, it would liave been evident 
that they had been raised to the highest pitch of sym- 
pathy for tlic people whose darkness he was hoping to 
penetrate with rays of light from heaven. 

He had, a day or two before, passed the island of 
Ganga Sag(w, at the mouth of the river, and seen the 
remains of a hjilf-ruined temple there ; and he had heai’d 
soviefhing, though not so much as is now known, of 
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the three hundred thousand pilgrims who annually 
visit that spot, from the most distant parts of the 
country he was approaching. He had been told of the 
miseries connected with such a pilgrimage — of the 
hundreds upon hundreds who died on the weary jour- 
ney, sometimes lasting several months; and of the 
famine and pestilence that often assailed the poor 
pilgrims when they arrived at the place. He had been 
told, too, tliat at the watery shrine of Ganga Sagor 
hundreds of motliers were wont, in fulfilment of solemn 
vows, to throw their unconscious, smiling infants into 
the turbid waters, to be devoured before their eyes by 
.sharks or alligators ; and none can wonder that, in 
hearing of such things as these, with his eyes fixed 
upon the spot, the depths of his innermost soul were 
stirred, and he felt himself ready for any sacrifice and 
any service, if he might but aid in overturning so vile 
an idolatry. Nor had he mistaken his vocation. 

The name of this obscure person — for such he was 
at, that period of his life— was William Carey. He 
was of hum])le extraction, and had gauicd his educa- 
tion almost by miracle, if a succession of persevering 
efiort.s, made against difficulties severe enough to have 
daunted any spirit but that of an intellectual hero, may 
thus be styled. 

But Car(7 was a man of faith, and his faith was of 
that high and sublime order which could remove moun- 
tains, subdue kingdoms, obtain promises, and out of 
weakness derive strength. 

His natural talents were great, his intellectual power 
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wonderful, his ability to conquer strange and difficult 
tongues almost unique, and the lowly, persevering spirit 
which was added to all these gifts was uncommon ; yet 
all these did not make the man. 

It was his deep, devoted piety of spirit, his entire 
consecration of self to one grand object, then but little 
understood even among the people of God — the con- 
version of the heathen to Christ ; — in one word, it was 
faith which completed the man, and constituted the 
landing of Carey in Bengal one of the most important 
events that ever occurred in connexion with the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of the Redeemer in India. 

Carey’s voyage had been calculated to strengthen his 
faith. It Wiis boisterous and dangerous. The Master 
who was training him for a great and glorious work in 
His vineyard, did not see it best for His servant to 
meet with much to encourage him at the outset of his 
career. The East India Company had refused him a 
passage in. one of their vessels, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that one had been procured for him at all, • 

Besides this, domestic difficulties existed — his wife 
was unwilling to accompany him, though led at last to 
give a reluctant consent but an elevated devotion 

* It ia an interesting fact, that when Carey was so strongly discouraged 
by hU own family and many eminent men of his own persuasion, in re* 
firencc to his missionary project, he, when in London, made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr Newton, who adrised him with the fidelity and tenderness of 
a father, and encouraged him to persevere in his purpose despite of all 
opposition. “ What,” said Carey, “ if the Company should send ua 
home on our arrival in Bengal?" “ Then conclude,’' replied Newton, 
“ that your Lord has nothing there for you to accomplish. If He have) 
no power on earth can hinder yon." 
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displayed itself under eminent discouragement, and 
Carey bid farewell to his home and his country with a 
glad and joyful heart, in the same spirit which enabled 
the great apostle to exclaim, “None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself ! '' 

Carey’s outward trials during the early period of his 
residence in India, w’ere more severe, complicated, and 
|X!rplexmg, than those of the holy Brainerd — “ that emi- 
nent saint, and prince of missionaries, whose memoir 
ranked with him next to the Bible and the religious 
devotion he manifested under them was equally pure, 
if not equally intense. “ My wife and sister are conti- 
nually exclaiming against me,” writes he, in the first 
few months of his miissionary life ; “ now I perceive the 
value of faith in some measure, and think I feel more 
than ordinary sweetness in the Word of God, Oh 
may I see in this land of darkness a people formed for 
God!” 

His ])rayer was answ^ered. He lived to see converts 
t.o Jesus, to form a (Jinrch in the spiritual wilderness 
of Bengal, and to njoice in the holy, consistent lives 
and blessed deaths of many a Hindu believer. He did 
more : he translated the Scriptures, composed tracts, 
and scattered the seed of the gospel far and wide. It 
is still springing, and will ever continue to spring and 
bring forth fruit in India to the end of time. 

Carey was associated in his voyage out with Mr John 
Thomas, who had visited Calcutta as surgeon of a ship 
ten years before, as well as in the interim, made some 
evangelistic efforts, and baptized a few converts. To 
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him belongs the credit of having induced the Baptist 
Missionary Society to select India as their field of 
labour, and of having offered himself as their first agent. 
His missionary course was brief (about seven years), 
and somewhat eccentric, though indicative of much 
earnest zeal. 

But it was Carey who gave a body to the spirit of 
missions. 

Kiernander was still living when Carey reached India, 
but old age, infirmity, and severe affliction had removed 
him from his active sphere, and he was residing in 
retirement at Chinsurali. 

Carey afforded a striking testimony to the reality of 
Kiernander s work, on his arrival, having mentioned in 
a letter, that “hundreds of Portuguese were at that 
time earnestly desiring religious instiuction.'" The 
native Hindu and Mohammedan converts liad, in all 
pro^)ability, been amalgamated with the so-called Por- 
tuguese, and, in the lapse of time, had entirely lost their 
individuality, as genuine natives and indigenous sons 
of the soil. 

There were several good men in Calcutta at this 
period, who hailed Carey’s advent with thankful joy, as 
Weston, Chambers, Grant, and other eminent laymen, 
wlio, in union with pious chaplains, such as Brown and 
Bilchanan, with others of less note but equal worth, 
kept religion in its vitidity among a select and faithful 
few. Yet Carey soon found there was no open door for 
him, in the peculiar sphere he wished to occupy, as one 
set apart for the heathen alone. 
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We will explain the cause. 

In 1781, Lord Hastings had founded the Madressa, 
or College for Arabic learning in Calcutta, and a San- 
scrit College was soon afterwards formed at Benares. 
Many learned men had been allured to India, and had 
found an absorbing subject for study and metaphysical 
research, in her ancient literature and venerable reli- 
gion ; most of these individuals were, however, instigated 
by no love for the truths of the Bible, but rather by a 
desire to discover something that might invalidate its 
Divine authority. 

Still it must be acknowledged, with gratitude to 
Him “ who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will,” that these men were used as instruments, 
without intending it, in removing many obstacles that 
would otherwise have had to be overcome by mission- 
aries. Yet it is probably attributable to the sceptical 
influence which several of these literati exercised over 
the unbelieving minds of men high in office under 
Government, that so decided a position was eventually 
taken by it, as a government, against the introduction 
of the Christian Scriptures into its educational institu- 
tions, and against any encouragement being afforded 
by it, in the settlement of missionaries in its terri- 
tories.* 

The natural enmity of the human heart towards 
Jesus and His gospel is always easily aroused, even in 

. * The greiit and gifted Sir William Jones is an honoarable exception 
to the general truth of this statement. There can be no question he was 
a bian of pious and devout feeling. 
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a professedly Christian land; and when we remember 
how our countrymen were at that time placed in an 
atmosphere of heathenism, we cannot greatly wonder 
to hear an officer, in 1805, declare, that he “never 
met with a happier race of men than the Hindus, 
and that whenever the Christian religion did as much 
for the lower orders in Europe as that of Brahma 
appeared to have done for them, he would vote for its 
establishment in Hindusthan.'" 

But this sentiment was entertained at home much 
earlier ; for in 17.93, the very year of Carey’s arrival, a 
member of the Court of Proprietors declared, that “ the 
sending missionaries to our Eastern territories is the 
most wild, extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable project 
that was ever suggested by the most visionary specu- 
lator, and that it would affect the ultimate security of 
our Eastern possessions.” Truly “ the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with God,” and “He taketh the 
wise in their own craftiness.” The East India Govern- 
ment allowed itself to adopt this view, to e.xclude the 
Wonl of God — the only vsafe guide for man — from its 
system of education, to become the patron of the 
idolatrous shrines of its heathen subjects, and to pro- 
fess “respect” for their creed. 

In that humiliating position it now stands ; how 
securely let events declare. 

Against the well-known.sentiments of the Supreme 
Government, the heroic Carey ventured to set his foot on 
Indian territory, and was not sent back, though forced 
to go and reside in an obscure station, far from the seat 
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of authority, where, under the protection and coun- 
tenance of a Christian layman, he studied the Bengali 
language, acquired invaluable knowledge and experi- 
ence, and laid the foundation for that long course of 
Uiscfulness he was destined, in the providence of God, to 
run. 

With Carey's settlement in 1793 we may consider 
missions in North India, as the term is now understood, 
fairly begun. They have acted reflectively, as well as 
directly. At the end of the last century the great 
majority of Europeans in Bengal were as ungodly and 
reckless of the honour of Him whose name they bore 
as the heathen around them, and in 1780, Kiernander’s 
Christian church was the only Protestant edifice in the 
whole of North Iiulia. Now there are upwards of a 
hundred. Some six chaplains could then be numbered, 
there are now eighty or more, and a proportionate 
advance in all moral and spiritual progress. 

Carey continued for seven years struggling with tne 
trials incident to his position. He studied, made tours, 
preached to the natives and to such of his own country- 
men as were accessible to him. Like his apostolic 
predecessor, he could say, “ With mine own hands have 
I ministered to my necessities.” His iron constitution, 
and tlie hardihood of his character, arising from his 
early training in that school of conflict which is allied 
to poverty, and which is doubtless one of the natural 
causes why so many of our greatest men have risen to 
high pinnacles of eminence from humble life, enabled 
him to sustain, both physically and mentally, by the 
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grace of God, which was largely imparted to him, a 
discipline of suffering under which ordinary men would 
have sunk. 

He was not left without witness of an attendant 
blessing, and when, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, the way was made clear for him to settle 
at Seram pur, under that protection from the Danish 
flag which the English Government, who had passively 
conceded it to him, declined to extend to the brethren 
who had come to join him, he was able at once to 
assume the standing of an experienced elder brother, 
and to afford them that advice and direction which 
helped them to organise and concentrate their grand 
plans for the emancipation of India from the thraldom 
of ages, and to work them judiciously and efficiently. 

As a specimen of Carey's advice to a younger brother 
on his first arrival,’we may quote the following : — “ My 
dear brother, remember three things — first, it is your 
duty to preach the gospel to every creature; second, 
that God has declared that His Word shall accomplish 
that for which it is sent; tliirdly, that when He please, 
He can as easily remove the present formidable ob- 
stacles, as we can move the smallest particle of dust 
Be not discouraged, but look to the great recompeuce 
of reward.” 

Of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, it may truly be 
said, that there was vastness in their designs, and a 
wonderful union and industry in their labours. Carey 
translated the Bible into Bengali, Sanscrit, Marathi, 
Assamese, and Uriya (these were his chief versions), 
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and the New Testament into other languages. Marsh- 
man for eleven years studied Chinese, believing that 
the way would be opened to carry the Scriptures to 
that empire. Ward was the printer, he prepared the 
types, and died at length in the very midst of his 
patient toil. Thus they laboured on, “ many watching 
fur their halting ; and by them — by their noble ex- 
amine and untiring zeal, fully as much as by the elo- 
quence of Wilberforcc — in 1813, was the parliamen- 
tary enactment secured that threw open India to the 
gospel 

The consummation of the history of these great men 
affords one of those beautiful and striking contrasts 
with its beginning, which it is so encouraging to faith 
to contemplate. 

The veiy individuals who had, on their first landing 
in India, to write, “ Our position is a painful and hu- 
miliating one : Europeans everywhere laugh at us, and 
Ooil seems to cover Himself with impenetrable clouds 
— were the same men who, by a succession of well- 
directed efforts, made so extensive an impression on 
the native mind, and contributed so essentially to 
destroy the blind prejudices of the Government and 
ungodly people at large, by their deeds of patient 
heroism, that the missionaries of different societies, 
who have followed in their train, gratefully accord to 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, and their less-known 
coadjutors, the title of the “venerable fathers of Pro- 
testant missions in Bengal,” who must ever be regarded 
as the most illustrious of India’s benefactors, and who 
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will hereafter, when India is the Lord’s, be still con- 
sidered as the glory of bygone days. 

Who, indeed,- can estimate the influence which their 
wise and Christian conduct exercised upon the religious 
destinies of India ? for, “ under God,” wrote Charles 
Grant at this juncture, “ the extensive establishment 
of Christianity in the country seems now to depend 
on their personal conduct.” 

A beautiful testimony to Carey and his associates is 
recorded in the earlier jounials of Weitbrecht: — “ ‘The 
missionaries who preach the gospel are such blameless, 
kind, and meek men,’ said a respectable Hindu gentle- 
man; and then he instanced Dr Carey, and told the 
bystanders he had thrown dust at him some years 
before, as he was preaching, and he* had borne the in- 
sult with unexampled patience.” A finer illustration 
than this could hardly have been given of the impres- 
sion made on the natives by his personal bearing. 

“ To illustrate a few of their difficulties and discou- 
ragements at this period, it may be mentioned, that 
soon after the location of these missionaries at Seram- 
pur, when the Indian empire was repo.sing in perfect 
peace, a religiou.s tract in Bengali, which had there 
been published, was brought to the notice of the 
Governor-General in Council ; and so great was the 
alarm felt in reference to this hannless little missive, 
that an order was at once issued, that ‘ all such should 
be instantly gathered in and destroyed;’ and that none 
might escape the search, information was demanded 
from the authors of the tract as to the extent to which 
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such publications had been circulated, that the Gover- 
nor-General and his Council ‘might be enabled to 
counteract their dangerous efiects.' 

“An order was then issued ‘that the printing of 
books of any kind was for the future prohibited at 
Serampur,’ that ‘ public preacliing to natives should 
cease, and the circulation of all works having a ten- 
dency to encourage conversion to the Christian religion.’ 
The same Government, at the same time, promoted by 
every means in their power the study of Hindu litera- 
ture, laws, and religion. ' ‘ It sowed to the wind, and 
luis reaped the whirlwind.' History furnishes no 
parallel of a people governing a conquered nation on 
the principle of repudiating its own faith. The Tartar, 
the Mohammedan, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the 
French, the Romish, the Dutch, as they conquered, 
avowed, and as they avowed, tried to extend, their own 
religion. They were all at least honest, though, it may 
be, not otherwise wholly defensible. 

“ It remained for Protestant and Christian England 
to sUmd out alone, as a government intolerant of its 
own religion, and to hold India a presei've for heath&nr 
ism, where conqueror and conquered should never 
know the bonds of brotherhood, by the sympathies and 
hopes of a common religion.” 

Even within the last few years, an order was trans- 
mitted to India, “ that any servant of the Coniijany 
would be proscribed who should offer pecuniary aid or 
countenance to missions.” Thanks to the resistance of 
a Christian member of the Indian Government, that 
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order was never enforced Carried into execution, it 
would have proscribed the Lawrences, the Havelocks, 
^d the Edwardes’s of the service, and bereft our empire,' 
in its time of coming need, of its most heroic defenders! 

In the y^r 1800, Lord Wellesley founded the College 
of Fort William, “to enlighten the Oriental world; to 
give science, religion, and pure morals to Asia; and to 

confirm it to the British power and dominion'’ a 

noble design, emanating from one who was far in 
advance of his successors, and the great patron of 
useful learning. ^ 2. ^ 

Intelligent strangers, and learned men from distant 
parts of Asia, were assembled to carry out this gigantic 
plan, one main feature of which was to give the Chris- 
tian Sciiptures to Asia, and to render the revealed will 
of God accessible to men. 

But before it was possible for such an nndertakinrr 
to be at all completed, a rude hand touched it, and the 
disapprobation with which it was viewed by the Court 
of Directors prepared those most deeply interested, for 
its i)remature abolition. 

While, however, hope was still bright respecting it, 
in 1801, Carey, then resident at Scrampur, was invited 
to become Professor of Sanscrit, Bengali, and Marathi, 
through the recommendation of Brown and Buchanan,' 
the former of whom was Provost, and the latter Vice^ 
Provost, in the College. He accepted this office, with 
characteristic modesty, on condition that lie should bo 
t^tyled Teacher, not Professor, and that he should bo 
accepted as a missionary, which was acceded. 
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There was everything in the contemplated object of 
this College, to lead all to hope that it would be pro- 
motive of missionary purposes. Brown bad encouraged 
Carey to connect himself with it on this ground ; and 
the mind kindles at the thought of the results which so 
magnificent a project might have produced, had it been 
^uttered to develop itself under the direction and in- 
fluence of such men. 

Brown and Buchanan continued till December 31, 
1806, when their offices were abolished, and Carey till 
1831, when the discontinuance of European professors 
caused the virtual abolition of the College. Thus 
withered and died one of the sublimest efforts ever 
attempted, by enlarged philanthropists, for the benefit 
of their fellow-men ; while, by the fo.stering of supersti- 
tion arising from a contrary policy, that spirit has been 
nursed in the Oriental world which has issued in 
anarchy and rebellioa 

“ Our hope of evangelising India,” writes Buchanan, 
“ was once founded on the College of Fort William, but 
it will soon be said of this useful institution, which en- 
lightened a hemisphere of the globe, ‘Ftcit Ilium et 
iiKjeus gloria’ Its name, however, will remain, for 
its record is in many languages ; and the good it has 
'lone will never die, for it has taught many the way to 
heaven. Had it been cherished at home wdth the same 
ardour with which it w'as opposed, it might, in the 
I>eriod of ten years, have produced translations of the 
!Scri})ture8 into all the languages, from the borders of 
the Caspian to the Sea of Japan.’^ 
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Before Carey's acceptance of this professorship, he 
had completed his translation of the New Testament 
into Bengali; and he made use of his friend, Mr 
Brown’s influence, to induce Lord Wellesley to accept 
a copy; yet we find him writing, “My ignorance in 
the way of conducting collegiate exercises is a great 
weight on my mind;” and he at once set about prepar- 
ing a Bengali and a Sanscrit Grammar, to aid him with 
his students. 

His giant intellect, combined with that tact inherent 
in natural genius, together with his painstaking habits, 
rendered him invaluable as a professor, as well as 
honoured and respected as a man, to a degi’ee which 
would have injured most; but Carey, though wonderful 
as a linguist, a botanist, and a philosopher, was more 
wonderful still as a Christimi; and the childlike sim- 
plicity and genuine humility of his mind constituted 
the mt),st impressive trait of his character. His gifts 
were uncommon, but his graces were rarer still. 

The immortal Wilberforce remarked of this wonder- 
ful man, “A sublimer thought cannot be conceived 
than that — when a poor cobbler fonned the resolution 
to give to the millions of Hiiidusthan the Bible in their 
own language.” 

Long before Carey’s death, the grain of mustard-seed 
which he had cast into the ground had grown, and be- 
come a great tree, numbering many {spiritual branches, 
which have since been gradually exteiuling ; so that, at 
the present moment, the society by which he was sent 
out has twenty-ono distinct stations in the provinces of 
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Bengal and Upper India alone, with a proportionate 
number of European and native missionaries and cate- 
chists, and above three thousand Christian converta 

WJiile we “tarry at Serampur, we must give our 
readers a picture of some of Carey s earliest converts, 
as a specimen of the power of Truth over the degraded 
and debased Huidu, both male and female. It shall be 
but a sketch. 

KrifjhnaPal was a carpenter, and a follower of Ram- 
Charau-Pal, the leader of the Karta Bhoja .sect. When 
seriously ill, he was taught by a visitor to offer this 
prayer — “ 0 Karta, the moon, tlie great Lord, I walk 
and speak at thy pleasure; thou art with me, and I am 
fed with whatever thou feedest me." 

Being soon after restored to health, he became a 
Guru, or spiritual guide, and taught others the same 
incantation, making them his disciples. He thus spent 
.‘sixteen years of his life. 

When he first heard the gospel from the lips of the 
missionary, he was at once struck with the considera- 
tion, that no provi.sion is made by any Hindu Shaster 
for the pardon of sin. He was impres.sed with the 
Word, and with the astomshing fact, that a Earopean 
.diould have communicated it. 

He spoke of it to others, and it plea.sed God to deepen 
his interest by a providential circumstance. He fell, 
and dislocated his arm. In his affliction, he sent to 
the missionaries, who, he was told, could cure him. 
They came, and not only minist(‘red of their skill to the 
relief of his bodily sufferings, but gave him a tract, in 
0 
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which he read, “ He that confesseth and forsaketh his 
sins, and trusts in the righteousness of Christ, shall 
find mercy." He soon after visited the Mission-house ; 
and when asked if he understood Ward knd Carey, he 
replied, “ I understand that the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
up His life for the salvation of sinners, and I believe it. 
So does my friend Ookul." “Then," said the mission- 
aries, “we call you brethren; let us eat together in 
love." Tlio table was spread; and the mission families 
sat down with their welcome guests, who thereby broke 
caste, and subjected themselves to much suffering. 
This they took patiently, for God’s Spirit had worked 
in them, and their conversion was genuine. 

Soon after, Carey writes, “ Gokul’s female relations 
have left him ; but he says he would not part with 
Christ for a mountain of gold, though he would freely 
part with all for Christ ; and, as he spoke of His rich 
love, he was melted into tears. At Krishna’s house 
it is otherwise ; there, I find tlie women under great 
concern to lay hold of Christ ; and I discoursed to 
them much on His fulness and woik. They say we 
have brought them great happiness, and shewed them 
the true way." A little later, all these individuals 
were openly received into Christ’s Church by baptism; 
and Carey a<lds, “Oh that our brethren in England 
could have participated in our joy ! " 

Krishna and Gokul became useful preachers to their 
countrymen; and when, after years of faithful labour, 
the time came for Krishna to depart, “ he edified all 
around by his entire resignation— by the sweet tran- 
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qiiillity which illuminated his aged and languid coun- 
tenance — and by the many refreshing words which he 
delivered respecting his own safety and blessedness in 
Clirist.'' 

Such are the fruits of faith in Jesus in every 
land ! 

The days of Carey are past, and the days when 
English missionaries had to take refuge in a Danish 
settlement are also past. Serampur now belongs to the 
English ; and the beloved and revered Bishop of Cal- 
cutta made it, for some years before his death, his chief 
residence, and sometimes preached in the pulpit of the 
church formerly occupied by the humble, yet honoured 
missionaries. The spire of that church still gladdens the 
eye of the Cliristian traveller, as he ascends the stream 
of tlie deified river, in whose waters Carey l)aptized his 
first converts, God’s work continues to prosper in the 
hands of the Baptist missionaries; and a flourishing vil- 
lage of native Christians forms a mo.st interesting object 
for an evening s visit, when the burning sun of Bengal 
has set. Sweet and hallowed are the recollections of 
such a visit to the miters mind, in connexion with 
tho>e of the venerable missionaries, by whose early 
labours that little colony was planted. 

In 1833, we learn from the journal of Weitbrecht of 
Burdwan, he “ visited Serampur for the first time, and 
was received with such tnie brotherly love as to imprc.ss 
him at once, in the most favourable manner, with the 
spirit of the dear brethren there.” 

He saw “ their magnificent college, occupying a pro- 
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rainent and imposing position on the banks of the 
river,- where many Hindu students are receiving a 
classical and Christian training, and their neat mission 
chapel.” But what interested him most was “ the 
hope.s and ex])cctations expressed by the aged Marsh- 
man, with regard to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ in India.” 

In the evening he walked in the celebrated botanical 
garden of Dr (.’arey, and witnessed the arrival of an 
ambfisador from the Emperor of Burmah, who came 
to visit the Danish governor and the missionaiy. Two 
servants bore golden umbrellas before the great man. 
The venerable doctor came forth to meet him, “ leaning 
on his staff,” like the patriarch Jacob. 

“ This valiant old soldier of Christ,” adds Weitbrecht, 
“ who has so nobly borne the burden and heat of the 
day, looks forward with cheerful hope to the rest await- 
ing him, when the Lord shall call him to enjoy his 
reward. He mentioned to me, with gratitude, the 
great moral change to which he has been witness during 
his residence in Imlia, among Europeans and natives. 
I saw the pagoda which was u.scd by the holy Martyn 
as an oratoiy, which renewed delightful recollections of 
that sainted man.” 

On a later visit, in 1837, Weitbrecht says, “ Carey 
is gone home,* and I found the veteran Marshman 
bowed down to the earth with attlictions. His daughter 
Havelock and her pious husband f have been burned 

• Ue died iu 1834. 

^ f The iome whose name has become a hoosehold word m England, as 
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out of their bungalow, which ignited in the night. 
Their babe of ten months old dropped from the arms 
of the ayah, who was herself burnt to death, together 
witli her child, to whom kind Mrs H. was greatly 
attached. The babe had its spine broken, but was 
■snatched from the flame, and lingered many days. 
The little boys were saved by their faithful Hindu 
bearer, wlio risked his own life to rescue them. 

“ The letters are most touching, and Mrs Marshman 
remarked, ‘Whom tlie Lord loveth He chaste^th;' 
Havelock, the only faithful servant of the Lord at the 
place, was thus vi.sited, while the 'ungodly neighbours 
escaped. 

“ I was deej)ly moved, and comforted the dear old 
brother with those comforts which I have lately found 
so precious myself. We read the chapter which con- 
tains the words, ‘ Looking unto Jesus,' which he con- 
tinued to repeat as long as I remained. I commended 
him to this sympathising Saviour in prayer, and left 
him. He took my hand affectionately, and said, ‘ The 
Lord hiis sent you, my dear brother, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to sj>eak a word in season to one 
who is weary.’ ” 

We could linger much longer on this interesting 
siK)t. It resembles an old and dear friend with whom 
we do not like to part, and there is so much more of 
deep interest that might be touched ; but other mis- 

the brare and gallant general. The writers earliest recollections of 
Jlarelook are most pleasantly associated with a missionary prayer-meet- 
uig> in tbs early morning hoar, at Seram par, in which be took part. 
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sionary stations liave their claim, and we must now 
take a brief sketch of the establishment of Church 
missions in Calcutta and North India.* 

* The Bishop of Calcutta haa established, or was about to establish, a 
mission of the Church of England in this locality, which is teeming with 
myriads needing to be evangelised. How bis removal may affect the 
plan cannot just now be ascertained. 



CHAPTER IIL 

“THE SHADOWS FLEE.” 

** So tbo heathen shall fear the name of the Lord, and all the ^iogs of 
the earth ihy glory.”— Psalm cli. 15. 

“When I reflect,” wrote the great and good David 
Brown, “ liow much I have undertaken, I am appalled. 
I inwardly long for the shade of obscurity. A thou- 
sand and a thousand times, do my feelings anticipate 
tlie joy that the arrival of a missionary or two of our 
own Churcli will give me.” Buchanan writes, “ I would 
willingly, at this moment, give X’oOOO tor two respect- 
able and religious young men;” for Buchanan had a 
princely spirit, and was as generous as benevolent; but 
this joy was not to be theirs, for no Church missionary 
an ived in Calcutta till some years after both had ceased 
from their labours. 

Ill their day, the Christian religion still found her 
greatest enemies in our own countrymen, many of 
whom professed themselves Hindus and Mohammedans, 
adopted their customs, married native women, and some 
went so far as even to wear their costume; which, in- 
deed, was the least blaraeable part of their sad apostasy. 

Well can we enter into the delight it must have 
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caused these holy men to have welcomed, in 1806, a 
Martyn and a Corrie, who, though chaplains in name, 
were missionaries in heart and in practice ; and whose 
memories are, and ever will be, inseparably connected 
with the establishment of Church missions in North 
India, 

Buchanan was absent on a tour for health when 
Martyn airived ; and in 1 807 was compelled, by its 
entire failure, to return to Europe, lamenting, “ I, alas! 
have done nothing for India's evangelisation leaving 
Mr Brown alone, like the bush on tlie top of Sinai, 
praying “ that many may turn aside to see this great 
sight.” Yet Buchanan was the man who laboured till 
lie made the wants and woes of India pierce the ear of 
England.* 

He had formed a plan, during his residence in the 
country, for the foundation of an ecclesiastical cstab- 
lisliment for “ the abject subject.s of this great Eastern 
empire ; ” and used every means, and all his influence, 
for getting it carried out, which it eventually was, 
though not on the enlarged and liberal scale he de- 
sired. 

In his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
writes, on this subject, “ The toleration of all religions, 
and the zealous extension of onr own, is the way to 
rule and to preserve a conquered kingdom.” . . . “The 
seeds of moral obedience and social order are all in 
Christianity.” Well had it been for the East India 

* We iniitht eny of America too, for it was BuctiaQuu’a Star iu the 
Euat ' Which gave us a J uusoN. 
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Government had they adopted this sentiment for their 
own, and acted upon it ! 

Buchanan had already perceived that the success of 
the solitary missionary demonstrates what would be 
the powerful effect of the whole Church on a people 
like tlie Hindus, whom he truthfully describes as 
“ apathetic in the extreme, more tenacious of custom 
than of opinion, and that to disseminate new piinciples 
among them, is by no means so difficult as it is fre- 
quently represented.” The ripened experience since 
ol»tained confirms the correctness of these views; though 
all who are engaged in contest with the giant powers of 
darkne.ss, must ever feel that, whether in India or else- 
where, the inrtuence of the Spirit of God alone can 
effect spiritual conque.sts. 

Both Brown and Buchanan, with other like-minded 
friends, had contributed munificently to a fund in aid 
of the translation of the Scriptures, which was the only 
mi.s.sionary work they could do. when they saw reason 
to fear, from the sj)irit manifested at home, that the 
.scheme connected with the College of Fort William 
would fail. This led, in due time, to the fonnation of 
the Calcutta Bible Society. It is worthy of remark, 
that the sole change incuned by the public funds of the 
College, in the department of sacred translation, was 
for the Go.spel of St Matthew in Persian and Hindu- 
sthanl All the other extensive Biblical works succes- 
sively announced from it, were carried on at the private 
expense of some of its members, amongst whom the 
Provost and Vice-Provost held the first rank 
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This fact plainly manifests, that it was not so much 
the costly character of the Institution, which was the 
alleged cause, but the object of its exertions — the giving 
of th.e Scriptures to Asia — which constituted its chief 
objection in the minds of those who opposed, and but 
too succes.sfully tried to ruin it; and it affords a fresh 
proof of the testimony that book contains, that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity against Ood/' though the 
enmity be manifested insidiously, and under various 
false pretexts. 

Nearly the last public act in which Buchanan was 
engaged, was the presentation of a memorial to Lord 
Minto, who had adopted measures which appeared to 
operate very unfavourably on the interests of learning 
and religion. In it was displayed the temperate firm- 
ness of a man who, knowing that the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation, is neither ashamed to 
profess nor afraid to defend it. 

The memorial refers to “the withdrawal of the 
patronage of Government from the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Oriental tongues, and the 
attempt to suppress such translations as had been 
made, as well as to restrain the Protestant missionaries 
in Bengal from the exercise of their functions.” Not 
a word of reply was vouchsafed, but the memorial was 
sent home with unfavourable animadversions. 

How powerfully is the Christian mind impressed 
with the patience and forbearance of a holy God, as it 
traces in this sad history the dishonour done to His 
name and His cause, by the representatives of a coun- 
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try professing allegiance to Him, in her foreign pos- 
sessions — those possessions which had been committed 
to her as a sacred trust from His hands, and which 
she has been raised up to evangelise as well as to 
govern ! 

During the years that intervened between Buchanan's 
departure and the arrival of Greenwood and Schroeter 
in 1815, who were the pioneer missionaries to Bengal 
from the Church Missionary Society, “the humble, 
laborious, and spiritually-minded Brown passed away 
to his rest, and Thomason took his place.’' True and 
devoted Chri.stians increased much in number, places 
of worship and various excellent institutions arose and 
multiplied, and the face of society gradually assiuncd a 
different and more satisfactory aspect. 

Davi<l Brown had been in every respect a mi.ssionary, 
both in spirit and in action, and had done more real 
evangelistic work in India than many who have since 
borne tlie special title of missionaries. Often, in the 
cool of the evening, had he been seen pacing the paved 
walk behind the ancient pagoda at Aldiii (Martyn’s 
pagoda), which he had fitted up for his study, ofler- 
ing the petition, “ that it might please God to send 
labourers into the Indian field,” and he had recognised 
in Martyn’s and Corrie’s arrival an answer to his prayers. 
He had had a school for native youths, and formed 
some wise and efficient plans, which the want of Chris- 
tian sympathy and support prevented him from carry- 
ing out at once, but which he lived to see partially 
accomplished. 
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Thomason was also a missionary in heart. He came 
to India in the spirit of one. He had been waiting 
many years for the summons, and when it came, he 
obeyed with the alacrity of him who of old said, “ Here 
am I, send me.” He leanied the native languages, and 
gave time and labour to translations, but his work 
among the Englfsh-speaking population was so blessed, 
that his church soon had to be enlarged, and his time 
was of necessity mucli engrossed. 

The Calcutta Bible Society, to which reference has 
already been made, was founded under the influence of 
the new life springing up in the hearts of many newly 
awakened Christians. Martyn preaclicd for it before 
he left India, and in a few days dClOOO was contributed 
towards it ; for ladies parted with their ornaments and 
expensive dress. The Scriptures had before been 
extremely scarce, even in English, and a small plain 
Bible cost i?l. 

The new supplies sent out were eagerly sought after, 
and extensively read, and Thomason wrote, “ It is im- 
possible to describe the joy I feel. Those who know 
not with what ill ominous forebodings, and with what a 
torpid touch, every attempt to lift up the torch of 
revelation in India lias been invariably met, can but 
inadequately conceive my happiness at the prospect of 
the dispersion of the Word of Life through the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

Yet missionaries, as such, were, during the earlier 
part of this interval, still discouraged, and almost hunted 
down; for these were the dark and humbling days when 
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Jiiilson and his associates were summoned from Seram- 
pur, where they had repaired at the invitation of Carey, 
after their arrival in Bengal, and desired, in the most 
peremptory way, to leave the country, and proceed, not 
to their native land, as they would naturally have 
desired, but to Europe. 

We will not enlarge on the arbitrary character of 
that authority, which resisted all appeal from these in- 
jured men, and compelled them to retreat. It is true 
tiuit, by a wonderful series of providential circum- 
stances, they managed to elude the scrutinising vigi- 
lance of even the East Indian Government, to effect 
their escape to tlie Mauritius, and finally to Burmah 
and elsewhere. It has also since become apparent, 
that Judson was destined to lay the foundation, and 
partly to raise the superstructure, of a glorious spirit- 
ual temple in the Burmese empire, which promises to 
yield us sliortly, the first Christian province which that 
tpiarter of the globe has ever known ;* but this was 
iiLrainst, not in accortlance w’ith, the designs of those 
who banished them. 

The narrative of tlie escape.s of Judson, Newell, Nott, 
and (hjrdon Hall — one of the tniest missionaries India 
ever saw, wliose coffinless remains were deposited 
under a tree, in 1826, near Na.s.suck, in Bombay Qyy 
t^c(^ native Christian converts with whom he was on a 

* Woallade to the prorince of Pegu in Burmah, which now contains 
80 large a bo^y of Christian converts, that it haa l>een said, by one ooin- 
petent to judge, to “ bid fair to become the first Cliristian province ever 
c<mnfcted with the East India Government ” It was annexed to th<< 
British empire at the close of the last Burmese war. 
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tour) — are so touching and romantic in many of their 
details, that, as they pass in review before the mind, 
one is constrained to adore the overruling power of 
God, “ so wonderful in counsel, so excellent in work- 
ing,” “causing the wrath of man to praise Him," and 
restraining the ijuny arm which was uplifted to oppose 
His purposes. 

Gordon Hall was actually shipped on board a vessel 
bound for England, by Sir Evan Nepean, who, though 
favourable to his designs as a man, dared not protect 
him as a missionary, having received orders he might 
not disobey, to despatch him by the first vessel. 

Yet did events so transpire as to shew God defeating 
man’s plans to forward His own ; and the wisdom, in- 
tegrity, and firmness of purpose which was shewn by 
one who would “obey Him rather than man,” and who, 
“ when persecuted in one city fled to another,” at length 
triumphed ; aiul Gordon Hall lived and died on Indian 
soil, a missionary of the everlasting gospel to those 
there “sitting in darkness and the shadow of death.” 

But the.se evil times were coming to an end. The 
great extremes to which matters were carried in India 
aroused a feeling of indignation in noble hearts at 
home; and, on the renewal of the Company’s charter 
in 1813, care was taken by the British Parliament, 
which then numbered a Wilberforce among its mem- 
bers, to provide for the protection of missionaries ; so 
that, from^his period, we read of frequent arrivals, for 
all religious bodies became animated with fresh zeal 
and energy. 
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Among the first of these arrivals may be mentioned 
Robert May and Henry Towidey, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society — names still honoured and beloved in 
Calcutta and Chinsurah, for those who bore them did a 
great work, each in his sphere, towards India's evan- 
gelisation ; and, in close connexion with them, Thomas 
Yates, tlie great linguist, the Pearces, and other worthies, 
who arrived as representatives of the indefatigable 
Baptists. 

We cannot follow all these in their different spheres, 
though we long to do so. The history of the sincere 
and friendly union of heart and purpose of the various 
missionaries in Calcutta, forms perhaps one of the most 
beautiful instances on record, of brethren dwelling to- 
gether in mutual love, upholding each other’s hands, 
rejoicing in each otluT's succe.ss, sympathising with 
each other’s sorrows, and furthering, as far as might 
he, each other’s special objects. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning here, as a strik- 
ing ca.'.e in point, that when it was contemplated by 
some to take Aldin, near Serampur, where David Brown 
had a house and grounds, as the site of a Church mis- * 
sionarv establi.shment, the idea was speedily dismissed, 
from the possibility of it interfering with the Baptist 
nuNsicjiiary operations connected with Serampur, and 
doing them some injury, though, in so densely peopled a 
locality, there really was abundance of space for both. 

Greenwood and Schroeter, the missionaries of our 
own Church, commenced their labours at Garden Reach, 
near Calcutta. 
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The turn of the river at this place is very beautiful; 
villas, gardens, shrubberies, and lawns, with spacious 
and elegant houses, make it worthy of its name; but 
it has not the reputation of salubrity, though it is 
perhaps as healthful as most parts of Calcutta, which 
has been said to be “a city of palaces raised out of 
swamps." 

The large, handsome Fort is close beside this spot, 
and an anchorage, crowded with shipping, which ex- 
tends all along the front of the city. Calcutta covers a 
space of seven square miles, and contains four hundred 
thousand inhabitants; but within a circle of twenty 
miles, there are supposed to be two milliona The 
variety of places of worship is astonishing. It will 
interest the reader to see a list ; — 


Church of England, .... 8 

Church of Scotland, . . , . 1 

Free Church of Scotland, .... 1 

Indepeudents, . . . . 2 ' 

Baptists, . . ... 8 

Total, .... 15 


Besides these, there are the following:- 


Greek Church, ..... 1 

Armenian Church, .... 1 

Roman Catholic Chapela, .... 5 

Jewish Synagogue, .... 1 

Chinese Temole, . .... 1 

Hindu Temples, ..... 167 

Mohammedan Mosques, .... 74 


Thus thf Hindus and Mohammedans have a place of 
worship for about every one thousand seven hundred 
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of the population — a much better provision than is to 
be found in Christian England. 

Our missionaries were not very successful; so that, in 
tlie year following, Schroeter went towards Tibet, and 
liegan to study the language of that country, of which 
lie compiled a grammar and dictionary. From the 
midst of these interesting and successful preparatory 
labours he was suddenly removed by death. Green- 
wood was long spared, and usefully occupied through 
Ills whole course, which was passed at Chunar, Luck- 
now, and Burdwan, with intermediate returns to Cal- 
cutta. He never acquired the native language, but 
was more a chaplain and English schoolmaster than a 
missionary, in the detail of his engagements. 

It was not till LS^O tliat the Church IMissionary 
Society succi'cded in ])rocaring a suitable site for tlie 
formation of such an establishment, as they conceived 
most likely to be of value in the formation of a 2)erma’ 
m ilt and e.xteimive niis.sion. The site seh'cted was one 
in the Iieart of the native town, which had been a 
t.imiciy. This neiglibourhood had, a few years pre- 
Moimly, 1)0011 .so insecure, that no native 'would venture 
out at niglit with a good shawl on, lest he should be 
I’lbbrd or inurderod. A den.^e jungle and filthy tank 
tlcn occupied the spot where a Christian church now 
raises its head. 

Corrie jmrehased this site, which was paid for by 
^lajor Vliipp-s, a benevolent friend, "who ha4 returned 
to Europe, and left <£*3000 in Corrie's hands for mi.s- 
'‘^ionaiy purposes. The object in choosing this parti- 
D 
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cular locality, was to enable the missionaries to operate 
bn that class of natives who, by their rank, wealth, and 
knowledge, possess the most extensive influence on the 
country — an important consideration for those who sit 
down to labour among such a people as the Hindus. 
Corrie’s name is still connected in the native mind 
with this spot, and the road to the south of the pre- 
mises is still called Corrie’s Road. For many years he 
visited the compound, with a party of friends, on the day 
after Christmas, when he gave the native Christians a 
dinner, and afterwards partook of one himself with the 
missionaries.* 

In 1819, the Rev. W. Deer and the Rev. J. A. Jetter 
arrived, and gladdened the heart of the faithful Corrie; 
but as he had already commenced a mission at Burd- 
wan, he sent these brethren forward to that place, and 
continued himself to conduct the duties at Mirzapur, 
the local name of the new Calcutta station, with the 
be.st native as.si.stunts he could procure. This arrange- 
ment continued till 1820, when the Rev. Mr Perowne 
arrived, who proceeded to Burdwan, and set Jetter free 
to return to Calcutta to take charge of Mirzapur. From 
this time wo may consider the Chm*ch mission in Cal- 
cutta fairly at work. 

Jetter was a diligent missionary, and very efficient 
both in schools and in preaching. He had learned the 
language well, and there are still those in the district 

* The second son of the Rer. T. Snndys, whose name has been for 
many years associated with this mission, was named ^'Daniel Corrie,” 
after its revered founder. This good and pious young man, who was 
worthy of the honoured name he bore, was one of those who fell at Delhif 
on the breaking out of the muUny in May 1857. 
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of Burdwan, where he commenced his labours, who re- 
member his name, and refer to him with interest. An 
anecdote in illustration of this is told by Weitbrecht in 
184:6, twenty years after Jetter had left the country: 
— “ There are signs of the coming victory which cheer 
my heart. A Brahman has shewed me a Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which was written ‘ Dinu Gangali/ presented 
by the Rev. Mr Jetter in 1820, and he assured me that 
he often read it. So dear Jetter has left some good 
seed behind him, which may yet spring up.’' 

In 1822, the Rev. Mr Wilson joined Jetter at Mir- 
zapore ; and God did not leave His two faithful servants 
witliout witness, for He gave them from time to time 
such encouragements in conversions, and other fruits of 
their earnest labours, as to cheer their Iiearts and ani- 
mate them to persevere in their great and arduous work. 
Tlieir liealth failed in a few years, but not till their eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of a small native flock con- 
gregating around them; and in 1822 the Lord’s Supper 
vas administered for the first time to thirteen ho])eful 
communicants. 

In tliese days of earlier missionary effort, a mission- 
aiy was one Sabbath morning called by duty into the 
heart of the native to^ni. ]\Iany poor heathen were 
passing to and fro, one to his firm, another to his nier- 
chandi>e ; knowing neither the privileges of the Chris- 
tian ^bbath, nor Him who is its Lord. 

“ He had to pass a large temple dedicated to Kali,* 

* The goddess from whom Calcutta is named. She is said to have 
landed here. The Hindustfaani word for landing-place is Ohaut. KuU’s 
Ghaut has by the English been changed into Calcntta. 




“ At the foot of the steps a crowd of people was con- 
pregatod, and fsoine ceremony of more than usual import 
'V' as going on. hat could it be ? The missionary’s 
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curiosity was excited, and lie tried to discover what it 
was which attracted so much attention. A moment's 
glance informed him : It was the SACRIFICE OF A soul. 

“ In front of the temple stood a beautiful Hindu child, 
a boy of six years of age, richly attired. A hoary 
Ihahmaji stood on each side’ of him, and in their turns 
poured into his ear the various muntras (charms) he 
was to repeat, the prayers he was to utter, and the 
manner in which he was to approacli his idol god. 
Within the temple stood the officiating priests, also 
occupied in worship. It was evident, from the splen- 
did dress of the child and Ids numerous attendants, 
that he was the son of parents rich in this world’s 
goods, but poor — alas, how poor ! — in heavenly treasure. 
Tluy thouglit this public display of devotion was the 
best they could do for tlieir boy, but the god of this 
world had blinded their eyes, and th 7 knew not, when 
tliey sent their child to offer to Kali, that the precious 
offering he made was to be his immortal soul." 

But the story ends not here : this temple is remem- 
bered by a more pleasing circumstance. 

A fine Brahman youtli about eight years old, who 
liad been for a year in a Christian school, was one day 
l)a.‘,,sing it on a visit to this .same missionary’s house. 
Aj 5 they conversed together, the child said — “ As I was 
coming here we passed tlie Kali temple. My brother 
and tlig sircar, who were with me, bowed dowui to the 
idol, but I did not do so. Sir, it is bad, very bad: it 
has hands, but it cannot lift up anything; it has eyes, 
but it cannot see ; it is only a piece of mud ! The true 
God is on hi(jh, sii\” 



CHAPTER IV. 

RAYS OF THE COMING BRIGHTNESS." 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days.”— Eccles. xi. 1. 

Little tiled buildings, with mat walls, called bazaar 
cba[)els, were erected by Jetter, in conspicuous localities 
in Calcutta, where a few, out of the crowds which pass 
in a ceaseless tide all <lay long, stopped to listen to the 
message of “ good will to men,'' and though the net of 
the gospel was not permitted to enclose a great multi- 
tude of fishes, the patient brethren did not forget the 
arithmetic of heaven’s exalted joy over “one sinner 
that repenteth,” as they were permitted to welcome 
their units into the fold of Christ. 

It is true that the very mention of the Saviour's 
name often emptied the chapel of hearers, yet, now and 
then, some of the listeners prepared questions in WTiting 
at liome, and applied to the missionaries for an answer; 
and, best of all, one and another took up the cross, and 
boro it after Jesus. One of these, Guru Das, Ijad re- 
ceived a tract in his native village, and came many 
miles to hear more of Christianity. He had scarcely 
reached Calcutta, when his relatives, hearing of his 
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intention, seized him, bound him with a cord, and 
fastened him in a sitting posture to a piece of timber 
inside a boat, in which they carried him forcibly home, 
but in six months he escaped, and, returning to Calcutta, 
joined the despised little flock at Mirzapur. 

About the same period, an examination of six hundred 
native youths, who were being educated under Jetter’s 
superintendence, took place, presided over by Sir E. 
H. East, Cliief Justice, and one of the founders of the 
Hindu College ; but though the number sounds impos- 
ing, the faith of the missionary was sorely tried by the 
unbelieving prejudices of the lads, and, as has before 
been remarked with regard to the adults, so here, the 
very mention, in a book, of the name so precious to a 
Chii.stian, kept several youths away from school for 
many days, juid when a tract was ollered to one, as a 
reward for progress, he flung it on the ground, with the 
exclamation, that “ it contained the words of that de- 
sjiised Nazarene/' 

In 1824:, the faithful Jetter was prostrated by a 
fev(‘r, which then raged so awfully in Calcutta that the 
])ublic oftices had to be closed. He did not die, but 
was lost to India, for though, on his return to Europe, 
he was restored in measure. Ids constitution never 
recovered that elasticity which is needful to sustain 
labour in a tropical climate. His ardent spirit mourned 
this much, and longed for a return to his loved and 
cherished sphere, but his Master’s will was supreme, 
and Jetter was appointed to another portion of that 
Great Master’s vineyard. 
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Several arrivals and departures occurred during the 
first ten years that the mission came into active opera- 
tion. The Rev. T. Reichardt joined it in 1823, and 
superintended the press which was attached to it for 
four years. This press was at that time a most valuable 
adjunct to the mission, and printed, during 1822 alone, 
seven thousand nine hundred tracts and books in Ben- 
gali, for distribution by the missionaries. It continued 
its useful labours till 1843, when other presses had mul- 
tiplied, and rendered its aid unnecessary. Its first super- 
intendent, Mr Brown, who was only spared two years, was 
80 diligent and consistent, that Bishop Middleton ob- 
served of him, the language of his conduct was, “ Though 
I cannot preach for Christ, I can print for Him.'' 

Reichardt also became an able and eloquent Bengali 
preacher, and useful translator, and was the composer 
of a Catechi.sm, with Scripture proofs, which refuted 
most of the idolatrous notions of the Hindus. He com- 
posed hymiLS, too, for the use of the native Christians, 
and other small works, valuable and helpful at that 
early period, to a high degree. He likewise took Jetter’s 
place as superintendent of schools, after his lamented 
departure, and had seven hundreil boys in them, but he 
painfully felt that “ nearly all the good seed sown at 
school is choked at liome, by the low moral condition of 
the parents and friends — their conversation acting like 
mildew on any sound principles or good manners." 
To make them as efficient as |X)ssible, he convened the 
various teachers employed on Saturday evenings, and ex- 
plained to them the books taught, which led to in- 
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creased attention and inquiry, and often to important 
discussion. 

Though this system of educating the masses in 
vernacular schools appeared, for many weary years, to 
yield but little fruit, the gradual benefit they have 
dihused in Bengal becomes more and more apparent, as 
time passes on, and the effect of long years of toil 
develops itself in a general diffusion of Christian know- 
ledge and a growing conviction of the truth of the gospel. 
They have had the effect of breaking up the soil, and 
preparing it for higher growth hereafter. Late events 
may have led to a contrary impression, but it will be 
seen, in due time, that this sentiment is based on a 
correct view. When all is again quiet in India, it is 
believed that this will become manifest. 

Nor have these schools been wanting in more direct 
benefit, as the baptism of a youth at a subsequent period 
U'stifies. A few details will add life to our statement. 

Nobin Chundra Ghose, a pupil in the Tautonia 
school, came foiward as a candidate for baptism. Ho 
was well acquainted with Christian doctrine, and 
Corrie recommended his being received at once ; for 
imieh fear was felt lest his relatives should poison him, 
since, though he was hid, they had disco vereu his re- 
treat. 

Nobin Chundra was received into the C’hristian 
Church as the first-fruits of vernacular schools con- 
nected with Church missions in Calcutta, and was then 
mourned over by his Hindu friends as “ irrecoverably 
lost, sitting in the same seat with the English, and un- 
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hesitatingly feasting on forbidden flesh and wine;” but 
the hearts of Christ s faithful servants were made glad. 

An English school was added to the mission estab- 
lishment as early as 1 822, to afford a higher education 
to those who desired it. This works on to the present 
time, and has done its part as one branch of the great 
whole, in the mission scheme. It has varied in its 
number of pupils from one hundred to three hundred. 
In 1 846-8 there were as many as three hundred. It has 
had many changes in its superintendents, and has been 
regarded by the Church Missionary Society as ranking 
below what they consider the more apostolic mode of 
disseminating the gospel, by preaching to the heathen. 

Yet the Mirzapur English Mission School has had 
its i)lcssing, and won its spiritual victories, and it lias, 
in common with other institutions of a like character, 
but of far more note and extensive etliciency, proved to 
a demonstration, that the Hindus do not shrink, as 
their rulers timidly fear and assert, from accejiting an 
education based on the Christian Scriptures, or hesitate 
to send their sons to such. 

It is a speaking refutation of this cowardly senti- 
ment, so unworthy of Englishmen, that the educational 
institutions of the missionaries are far more numerous- 
ly, and cpiite as respectably, attended, as the Hindu 
College or any other Government school. Surely tJie 
time has now come when the eyes of Christian England 
will be ettectually opened, and the prophetic warnings 
oi many a humble missionary who foresaw the im- 
pending danger attendant upon a godless system of 
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instruction, will be perceived to have been the utter- 
ances of the Spirit of truth. 

We will quote but the testimony of one such, well 
known to the Christian public: — “Religion is not only 
left out of sight in the scholastic arrangements of Go- 
vernment, but they act in a spirit little short of hosti- 
lity towards Christianity, and everything having refer- 
ence to religion is most carefully excluded. Their 
schools are producing a fearful crop of infidelity, edu- 
cation is turned into a curse, and the stream of know- 
ledge which was to convey a blessing is poisoned. It 
is tills Government itself which will eventually be the 
sufferer, and reap its withering effects. God and His 
eternal truth are left out of the question. Mind and 
matter are to be developed, analy.scd, raised, and im- 
proved, without a reference to Him who formed them; 
and what will be the effect? Our Government fear 
where no fear is. 

“ The greatest cause of uneasiness to them .should be 
a generation growing up freed from the shackles of 
Hinduism, and guided by no principles of morality and 
religion; but worldly-wise men will not and can not 
understand the heavenly influences of the gospel, and 
that Christianity, when allowed its free exercise, is the 
main stay and support of all civil government.” 

So wrote Weitbrecht after many years of experience 
in India, and careful observations of the effects of edu- 
cation, and so have written many others. 

Let ns turn from the contemplation oi a subject so 
painful, to that of another of those bright instances of 
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conversion which were now and then sent aa a refresh- 
ing dew-drop to reanimate the faith of the weary labour- 
ers, and to prove how the sovereign grace of God can, 
and sometimes does, defeat the effect of the most ungodly 
schemes, turn the threatening curse into a blessing, and 
rescue from Satan's grasp a soul which appeared to be 
hopelessly his own. 

Mohesh Chunder Ghose, on his baptism, gave the 
following affecting account of his conversion : — 

“A year since I was an atheist, afterwards I turned 
to materialism : I was unhappy above measure. And 
what am I now ? A Christian, baptized in the name 
of Jesus, and indescribably happy ! 

“ The retrospect of the past fills my mind with 
astonishment. I settled down in my philosophical 
principles, firmly resolved not to yield a step. I hated 
the Christian religion, and could not bear the thought 
of the possibility of being convinced of its truth. Yet 
I could not remain quiet. Against all my strongest 
resolutions, and contrary to the inclinations of my o^vn 
heart, I was led step by step nearer to Christianity. I 
could not resist its evidences. When I heard your 
description of the nature of sin, especially of the sins 
of the heart,* my conscience broke out like a volcano 
— my soul was racked, overcome by anxiety and terror. 
When I thought of some passages of the Bible, I found 
a little more comfort. The doctrine of the Scriptures, 
which appeared to me before pure nonsense, I now 

* We believe this refers to a Scotch missionary, but Mohesh was for 
some time in Bishop's College. 
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found to be Divine wisdom — what I formerly hated 
from my heart, was now clear above everything. 

“How shall I account for this change of mind? 
Impossible by natural principles. Everything went 
against my wishes, my preconceived resolutions : in 
opposition to all these I became a Christian ! Truly 
an invisible power has conducted me hither. Some- 
thing of what the Bible calls free grace must have 
exercised its influence upon me ; and if ever a sinner 
has been converted by free grace, it is 1.” 

Thus did a philosophical Hindu describe his conver- 
sion to Christianity. He spoke from the heart, like a 
true Israelite, in whom there is no guile. 

For a period of six years Mohesh adorned the gospel 
as a catechist and schoolmaster of the Church Mission- 
aiy Society. His consistent character and piety, the 
ardour and energy with which he entered into the work 
of an evangelist to his countrymen, the amiable disposi- 
tion which he manifested within the circle wherein he 
moved, and the prospect of usefulness which his talents 
l)romised, made liis early death a peculiar trial to the 
missionaries ; but he departed in peace, and his dying 
experience, as well as his life, left them no room to 
doubt that he went up to reign in triumph with that 
Saviour whom he had so loved to serve on earth. 

We must give one more instance of a souls rescue, 
which occurred while the school was under the charge 
of the Rev. K M. Bannerjea, himself a convert from 
Hinduism. 

Brijanath Ghose was discovered by his parents to be 
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inquiring respecting Christianity, and was at once with- 
drawn from the school He, however, managed to 
continue his attendance, but this becoming known, he 
was confined a prisoner in his father’s house ; for the 
Hindu parent lias, according to the patriarchal system 
common among tliem, almost unlimited power over the 
sons. Still he managed to escape, and took refuge 
with the missionaries. 

He was allured again to his home, and there treated 
more harshly than before. Ascertaining that it was 
decided to administer to him poisonous drugs — the 
common Hindu remedy for cases they cannot otherwise 
manage — he again fled ; and the Rev. K. M. Bannerjca 
was, ill consequence, summoned before the magistrate, 
who dismissed the case. 

The boy s father then referred the matter to the 
Supreme Court, the highest appeal in Calcutta, in the 
hoiie that there might be awarded to him there a 
decision which would empower him to force the con- 
science of his child. Nor was this poor deluded idola- 
ter mistaken. The right of a heathen fatlier to e.xercise 
religious compulsion on his child was recognised ; and 
men, professedly Christian, disregarding his convictions 
in favour of Chii>tianity, decided that, as the youth was 
but fourteen years of age (a Hindu lather can always 
make his son’s age correspond to his wishes), he ought 
to be delivered into his power. 

The father accordingly seized him ; the youth cried 
bitterly, and appealed to the English judge, but iu 
vain ; he seized hold, in his despair, of the barristers* 
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table, but he was dragged, inch by inch, out of the 
court. Who can picture the sorrow which filled that 
youthful convert's heart? None but those, and there 
are hundreds of such in India, who have passed through 
similar conflicts, can fill up the dark shades in so sad a 
picture. But his heavenly Father was more powerful 
than his earthly oppressors, and delivered him from 
their grasp by His own Almighty arm ! 

Brijanath Ghose grew up to become a Christian 
teacher. 

The name of Maisch — who, like many other of Christ’s 
faithful missionaries, came to India but to enter on 
their labours, and, before they had well buckled on 
their armour, to sink under its climate and die — occurs 
in lS2o. He was a man of much promise, and his 
name is still fragrant among his brethren. Latham 
arrived in 1827, but was removed in two years ; and 
the faithful and zealous Wilson had to leave before 
him, in 1828, and died at St Helena on his way home. 
He had, before his departure, the joy of seeing a Chris- 
tian church opened on the mi.ssion premises, the first 
church in Bengal in which the Liturgy was read in 
Bengali. Bishop Hc'ber contributed Id 00 towards its 
erection. “ It was designed as a chajrel for the heathen, 
a lutu.'iC of prayer for native Cbristian.s, and a ])ari.sh 
churcli for the Portuguese, ” numbers of whom reside 
in that locality. 

Keichardt gave daily instruction in this house of 
God, to both the catechists, teachers, and people, accord- 
ing to the mode adopted by the Moravians in newly- 
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formed congregations, and very generally followed by 
all modern Protestant missionaries. It is a salutary 
custom for young Churches, and one peculiarly interest- 
ing to the Christian visitor at a mission station, who 
watclies the liuinble converts as they bend their steps, 
morning and evening, at the sound of the bell, towards 
the house of j)rayer. 

And now we are approaching that era in the history 
of the Mirzajuir mission, wlien the humble-minded 
Sandys, wlio is still spared to labour in it, arrived in 
IS^lO. For more tlian a year before this period, every 
one of those named in the preceding pages had ceased to 
be connected with it ; and wlien he reache<l, he found 
the j)iib]ic services being conducted by a missionary of 
the Propagation Society and the ever-ready Corrie. 
The Kev. T. Sandys has, from that period, continued 
his faithful labours, with the exce})tion of one visit to 
Em'o])e for the restoration of his health, and “many 
have be en added to the Church,” under his ministry, 
“ of such as shall be saved.” 

The names of Morse, Innes, Osborne, Long, and 
others, have been from time to time associated with 
liis, but the former three are now in Europe ; and it 
will be ])lainly perceived, from these brief records of 
this one mis.sion, liow numerous are the disappoint- 
ments incident to engagement in foreign service; and 
how the Church sliould be ever on her watch-tower, 
and hastening fonviml, on the occurrence of eveiy 
breach, to supply the spaces in the vacant ranks, and 
to add to them too ; for what is all that has yet been 
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done by the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta, 
compared with the wants of a city still “ wholly given 
to idolatry ? ” 

India has long been crying to England through her 
missionaries, and the cry has fallen unheeded even on 
Christian ears. A cry of deep distress has lately been 
heard from those distant shores, wliich has enter^, not 
into the ears only, but into the hearts of hundreds of 
families in this land; and, while tlie blood of Eng- 
land s murdered sons and daughters is yet fresh, let us 
calmly, dcterminately, courageously, enter, with (juick- 
cned ardour, perseverance, and energy, upon the work 
of India’s evangelisation. Thus let England be avenged 
on her enemies. 

That were indeed a glorious return to make to those 
who have wounded her iii her tenderest relations; and it 
would be a return worthy of the name she bears, as a 
country professing allegiance to One who bled and died 
for man’s redemption — One whose own mi.ssion from 
licaven to earth contains in it the spring and principle 
'»f every mission of mercy, and of grace, that can be 
attempted. 

Among other brethren who were for a while con- 
nected with the Church Mi.s.sion in Calcutta, the name 
of Haberlin stands con.spicuous. He had commenced 
liis mi.ssionaiy sphere in Krishnagliur, and will be 
alluded to in our notices of that mis.sion. 

While at Calcutta, his principal work was in some 
villages south of the city, where a considerable spirit of 
inquiry bad ju^t then arisen, and where numbers of 
Jt 
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ryots (cultivators) desired to embrace Christianity. 
Among these simple people, he had once the joy of ad- 
mitting sixty individuals into the Christian Church on 
the same day, and smaller numbers were frequently 
added 

Haberlin was also indefatigable in his efforts among 
the educated youth in the city itself, preaching in Ben- 
gali and delivering lectures in English for their benefit, 
and inducing them to come freely to his house to dis- 
cuss the all-important subject of Christianity. The 
effect of tliese efforts was soon manifest. 

A Brahman youth of high rank was baptized by him 
into the Church ; and was, some time after, one day 
visited by his brother and a friend, who were still 
heathen. They were unsuspectingly admitted, and de- 
coyed the youth to the stairs, when forty persons, who 
were waiting below, rushed up and seized him, tore the 
coat off the missionary as he endeavoured to rescue 
him from their grasp, dragged the young man down 
stairs, and hurried liim away in a vehicle. 

A story this worthy of the palmy days of the Inquisi- 
tion, and quite out of place in a city under the rule of 
enlightened Protestant England, “ but the example of 
Government has assisted, in a great measure, to preju- 
dice the minds of the higher classes of natives against 
the efforts of missionaries." One such once said to 
Weitbrecht, “There must be something wrong about 
your religion, for your Govenior does not believe it 
himself.” Such is the impression on the Hindu mind. 

A similar circxunstance occurred again a few months 
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later, when two Brahman converts were accompanying 
Hiiberlin to church to be baptized. They were waylaid 
by seventy Rajputs, headed by the relatives of the 
youths, who forced them back. 

All these were eventually housed safely in the Chris- 
tian Church, but truly it may be said of them, and 
many othei’s with them, that they may “ call to remem- 
brance the former days, in which, after they were illu- 
minated, they endured a great fight of afflictions, partly 
while made a gazing-stock themselves, and partly while 
comi)ani()ns of them that were so used,"’ and it may 
be added, to the glory of that God who gave strength 
to these naturally feeblc-s])irited men, that “ they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods,’" for there was no 
law in force at this time to protect a convert’s proj)erty, 
and when he responded to the invitation of Jesus to 
follow Him, he had first to determine “ to forsake all” 
that he had, even when, as in some cases, “ he had great 
possessions.” The narrative that follows shews this. 

Tlie only son of a rich zemindar had the holy bold- 
ness given, him to determine to embrace this religion. 
When his wealthy relatives found that they could not 
change his resolution, they .sent him a large sum of 
money, with a most eaniest request that he would 
embark for England, and be baptized there, lest the 
caste of the whole family should be polluted by his 
becoming a Christian on the spot. But he nobly 
returned it, and said, “ Here, in tlie eyes of all my 
countrymen, I will shew in whom I believe,’' and he was 
shortly after baptized. 
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He composed, on this occasion, a beautiful hymn, the 
effusion of a heart filled with love to the Saviour — * 

** Long Bnnk in superstition’s night, by sin and Satan driven, 

I saw not, cared not for the light, which leads the blind to heaven, 

I sat in darkness, reason’s eye wa.s shut, was closed on me, 

I hasten’d to eternity, o’er error’s dreadful sea. ' 

“ But now, at length, Thy face, 0 Lord, bids all around me shine, 

I drink Thy sweet. Thy precious word, I kneel before Thy shrine; 

I ’ve broke affection’s tenderest ties, for ray dear Saviour’s sake, 

All, all I love beneath the skies. Lord, I for Thee forsake.” 

Had wo but had a goodly sprinkling of men like this 
all over India, in its late troubles, wliat horrors might 
we have been saved ? 

Hiibcrlin was a man of much power and ability, and 
had a mind capable of grasping any subject. He was 
selected to commence a head seminary in Calcutta, for 
the training of such youtlis as have been described 
above. It had become painfully apparent, by this time, 
how little could be done by the missionary, single- 
handed, among the teeming myriads of Bengal, and to 
raise an cfliciontmative agency was Hiiborlin’s earnest 
desire. But agffin did the Lord of the vineyard see it 
needful to exercise the faith of His people. Hiiberlin’s 
health gave way, tlie scarcely commenced seminary 
sunk into an early grave, and the bereaved mission was 
again taught to “ cease from man,’' and to wait on the 
Master in humble faith. No plan of the kind has since 
been tried, and the want then felt continues to this 
day, 

' Besides the head .seminary, we must notice a Chris- 
tian institution begun about the same time, where the 
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soi^s of the native Christians of humble rank are trained, 
and receive a good and sound education, which has been 
spiritually blessed in many instances, anJ has prepared 
them for an average s])here of efficiency as assistants to 
the missionary in the villages. 

This and other local efforts are sustained by local 
funds collected on the spot, and disbursed under the 
direction of the missionaries. \Vc fear the present sad 
state of India will not only impair, but, for a time, cut 
off these local supplies, so that the Calcutta Church 
Missionary Association will droop for a while, though 
eventually, wo trust, it will arise with more vigour than 
ever to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 



CHAPTER V. 


“THE DESERT REJOICING.” 

“ For they know not to do ri;'ht, saith the Lord, who store up violence 
and robbery in their palaces.” — Amos lii. 10. 

In the out-stations connected with the Calcutta Church 
Mission, there liave been many encoura.t]fements, and a 
far lar^^er harvest of souls j^athered in, than the city has 
yielded.* 

Tliakurpukar is tlie chief of these, and the one which 
has received the largest measure of continuous spiritual 
blessing. It is so called from the god, or thakur, Dakin 
Rat/, having beem placed tliere He is not one of those 
enrolled in the IJindu Puranas. but is considered the 
protector against Hoods and tigers in this district. It 
is twelve miles from Calcutta, and peo])led by simple 
ryots and tishermen — the very classes from which our 
blessed Saviour chose His first disciples. Few Brah- 
mans are numbered among the villagers who inhabit 
this locality, for the neighbourhood has no attrac- 

• The same remark applies to the other Missions at work in Calcutta 
— e. that of the Society for the Propagatioii of the Go.spel, the London 
Missionary and the Baptist Miasionarj' St^ietie^. All have enjoyed a 
similar measure of success among the agricultural population iu these 
southern districts, and all have larger numliers of converts and more 
satisfactory churches there, than those in the city. 
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tions to present to those who desire a rich soil to 
d^^ell in. 

The villages consist of small houses grouped together, 
and planted on little knolls raised a few feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, which is very swampy, 
and exhibits in the rainy season the appearance of a 
fresli- water lake. Now and then one sees a picturesque- 
looking house, with its thatched roof, planted alone on 
a little mound ; and what adds interest to the scene, is 
the neat ‘native chapel, occupying a central locality, 
where the missionary and his wife locate themselves in 
a small bungalow close by, during some days of each 
week which they pass in the midst of their converts. 

It is not possible for them to reside continuously 
there, on account of the unhealthy character of tlie 
country, which soon affects the European constitution; 
nor is it necessary, as there are good native helpers, 
who attend to the s])irituat wants of the people during 
their absence. One of these, named Jacob, was for 
many years head-catecliist, and so« efficiently did he 
carry on his work, that in 1842, during Mr Long’s 
absence in Europe, Mr Sandys baptized at one time 
forty-seven, and at another time thirty-nine individuals, 
who had been instructed by him, an<l in 1818 there 
were not less than three hundred converts scattered 
over twenty villages. 

Jacob was, before his conversion, a Hindu priest, and 
had thus acquired the knowledge of human nature and 
the management of adults. He knew his Bible wx'll, 
lived on the truths of it, and was very faithful iji all 
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the duties entrusted to him, which were in fact those 
of a village pastor, only that he was not ordained. 

This good man was removed from his labour to his 
reward in 18.5G, at the age of fifty, and departed with 
the emphatic words on his lips, “ I am a great sinner, 
but Christ is a Saviour.'’ 

It is one of tlie pleasantest excursions we can make 
to accompany Mr and Mrs Long, who have now for 
many years been tlic diligent and faithful superinten- 
dents of Thakurpukar and its adjacent villages, on their 
weekly visit to their humble flock. 

Let us sketch such a visit. 

We leave Calcutta in a conveyance, but during eight 
months of the year, before half the journey is accoin- 
pHshed, we must be transferred to a little canoe scooi)ed 
out of the trunk of a tree. Seated in this frail bark, 
one passenger before the other, and carefully keeping 
an even balance, we are paddled by one or two of the 
native Christians across the flooded swamps, and landed 
at the eminence on which the chapel stands. 

Ai’rived here, we find ourselves at once surrounded 
by swarthy men, women, and children ; for those Hin- 
dus* who are much expo.sed to the sun by working in 
the fields are nearly black, while the higher orders are 
comparatively fair, and there is as much thought among 
their ladies of the different shades of complexion, as 
among our own countrywomen. 

• The word Hindu means black, and Sthun pl,»ce or country. Ilmdu- 
8than was the name Kiveii by their uoriheru nei;^hbours, as the place of 
the Hindus, or black people. 
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Our missionary, Mr Long, is quite alive to the inte- 
resting features observable in his native charge, mid 
agrees in opinion with Bishop Heber, who delighted in 
calling himself ■“ The chief missionary in India.’' He 
will ix)int out one and another to us, among both men, 
women, and children, as they are engaged in making 
their graceful salutations to the missionary party, and 
will perhaps be almost tempted to quote Heber s words, 
“They are a peoide with whom, whatever bo their 
faults, I, for one, shall think it impos.sible to live long 
among them without loving them — a race of gentle 
and tempt'rate habit.s, with a natural talent and acute- 
ne.ss beyond the ordinary level of mankind, and with a 
thirst for general knowledge, which even the renowned 
and inquisitive Athenians can hardly have suiqiassed or 
equalled.” 

Making due allowance for the enthusiasm of the 
mi.s.sionary, and notwithstamling all we have suffered 
from the sadder featun's in the Hindu moral character 
in our daily experience, the mind kindles at the thought, 
as we listen to some touching traits connected with 
ditl'erent members of the Christian flock then congre- 
gating around their pastor, that when the happy day — 
beheld, by faith, in tlic distance — has once arrived, and 
when India shall stretch out her hands unto God, a 
fairer and more attractive jucture than even that which 
Heber sketched, may then be truthfully applicable to 
the now degraded Hindu. 

A.s soon as the party have fairly settled, and the 
couuti-y meal of rice and curry has been taken, the usual 
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duties commence, for no time is to be lost during the 
short visit. There are schools to be examined, teachers 
to be reproved and encouraged, diligent boys and girls 
to be cheered on, and the sick to be visited and re- 
lieved. 

We sit down for a few minutes beside the humble 
mat on which a dying Hindu believer awaits the coming 
of his Lord. We remind him of His love, grace, and 
faithfulness, and his eye brightens at the sweet theme. 
We commend him in prayer to his Lords tender kee})- 
ing, and his uplifted hands and devout look manifest 
the heart’s response; for Jesus is all in all to him, as to 
his believing brother in Christian England. 

We return home, and mingle our voices in thanks- 
giving to God for these signs of final victory over 
Satan’s kingdom in Iinlia. Then the visitor lays him 
down on a little tent-bed, ])laced for him in the verandah 
of the missionary’s humble bungalow, which contains 
but one or two rooms. 

On Sunday morning the gong sounds to call the 
people togetlier, and then there is preaching to the 
assembled congregation, and afterwards a second service, 
to catechise them and impress on their minds the 
instruction given in the sermon. And there is an 
evening prayer-meeting, for Goil’s blessing on the 
whole, when tlie native brethren bow themselves, as 
Abraham did of old, with their faces to the earth, and 
confess, and plead, and supplicate, before the Hivine 
^lajcsty of heaven ; and express their earnest longing 
for the light which has shone into their hearts to be 
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sent to illuminate the darkened myriads by whom they 
are surrounded. 

There is nothin^ that occurs durinj]j the whole visit 
which touches our innermost feelings more than tins 
prayer-meeting, especially if we understand the native 
language. 

We were cheered as we beheld the morning congre- 
gation sitting on their mats, cross-legged, before their 
minister, and devoutly listening to liis sermon. We 
were still more pleased when, at the catechising, we liad 
practical proof that many had heard attentively, by the 
intelligent replies to the questions made in the address. 
Our hearts felt glad as we noticed the animated, beam- 
ing countenances of the children giving their answers 
in the .school examination, and ])roving the interest 
they took in the w'ork. The tear of sym])athy stood in 
our eye as ^ve ]*res.scd the hand of the dying believer, 
but now we rejoice in a fiir higher degree, as we mark 
the posture and listen to the words of ])rayer — prayer 
such as bespeaks acquaintance and intimacy with the 
same Saviour we have found so precious to our own 
souls. 

The evening was spent in singing, and veiy har- 
nioniou.sly it sounded to the ear. Thus the days devoted 
to this interesting visit rapidly pass away, and we 
return to the narrow canoe, which carries us towards 
Calcutta, blessing and praising God for all we have 
heard and seen. 

Mr Long has been much encouraged in his work by 
the kind and sympathising visits of various friends, 
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who have shewn that they value and esteem with equal 
interest all who are subjects of Jesus’ grace, whether 
rich or pooi; and who delight in observing the elFect 
of Christian training on the minds of these humble 
people. 

The boys are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, gardening, and ropemaking; the girls and women 
learn needlework ; and so much are their faculties 
aroused, that when a benevolent Calcutta friend went 
down and exhibited some dissolving views among 
them, he had no fewer than three thousand admiring 
giizers — not all, of course, Christians. The boys have 
prizes given annually, for proficiency in running, 
gardening, and rowing a boat ; employments likely to 
prove of the greatest practical use to them in after 
life. The girls have the same for gardening and 
cooking. 

It was in this spintually-favoured, though, in a 
worldly respect, poor and humble })art of the country, 
that Haberlin baptized his sixty converts in one day. 
It was hereabout.s, at Kali Gacha, that Ganga Ram 
changed his ancestral faith at eighty years of age — a 
sinner called by grace at the eleventh hour, who would 
be regarded as a trophy of that grace in any land. It 
was here that Sandys, Lincke, and others, who preached 
about among the villagers, had their depressed spirits 
often raised by the genuine instances of faith that 
occurred among the persecuted converts^ for alas! we 
grieve to add, they were sadly persecuted ; and, as their 
case in this respect is but a type of many similar oues 
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which occur under the present Zemindari system in 
Bengal, and greatly hinder the progress of Chris- 
tianity, we will presently briefly explain how. 

Ill connexion with itinerating journeys south of Cal- 
cutta, there have been, from time to time, several places 
far more distant than Thakurpukar visited by the 
missionaries. We will only mention one, of especial 
interest from the number of converts made there. 
The name of this place is Dighipara, wliere a school 
was commenced two years after a spirit of inquiry had 
been manifested at Thakurpukar. Twenty-nine adults 
were baptized there by Hjiberlin in 1834, and other 
proofs that the see<l sown in preaching and teaching 
was extensively springing up occurred. It is at such 
a juncture the enemy enters, and sows tares among the 
springing wheat. 

The zemindar, or landholder, prohibits the attendance 
of the inquirers on the instruction of the catechist 
placed among them ; and, as this man is all-powerful, 
they dare not disobey. For a time all is stopped. 
These opiiressed ryots know that if they act against 
the order, the zemindar will take away by force the 
little lauds they cultivate, and the crops tliat their 
industry has raised. They know, for they have proved 
it again and again, that he will send his people to reap 
their fields as soon as the grain is ripe, and leave them 
nothing in store to feed their familie.s, or to enable 
them to discharge their ground-rent. • 

They have no appeal ; justice in such a case is an 
utter impossibility under the present system ; and, if 
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they resist, the retainers of the powerful zemindar, 
armed with terrific clubs, soon frighten them into sub- 
mission. “ On Christmas-day, 1836,” writes Weitbrecht 
of Burdwan, “ I went with dear Lincke to his southern 
villages, and held an interesting service with the poor 
simple peo})le, under the canopy of heaven. They are 
much persecuted, and were dreadfully beaten the same 
afternoon by the emissaries of the zemindar ; so, al- 
though th(*re are few idol temples or Brahmans, Satan 
has his tools, but the Lord is stronger.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances, here and 
elsewhere, of sad acts of oppression, far surpassing the 
treatment of slaves in the West Indies, but we do not 
wish to dwell on such subjects.* At Dighipara the 
land and the crops of an inquirer were actually seized; 
and, resi.stance being made, the sufferer was imprisoned, 
but the missionary came, and under his influence he 
was released. Yet, undeterred by })crsecution, inquirers 
increased, so that in 1835 there were at Dighipara 
forty-five converts, many of whom sent their sons to 
the Christian Institution at Mirzapur to be educated. 
,The })er.secution, however, was kept up in a variety of 
way.s, and the more indigent of the Christians had 
gradually to leave the place, which is now a station in 
connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

§* A mast able pamphlets in which the whole of this sad system is 
truthfully descnbtti, was printed in 1857 by the HonArthur Kinnaird. 
Iteontaiits his “Speech on a motion for inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons on Bengal, its landed tenure and police system.” 
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“THE TEUTH PENETEATINQ.” 

" Confonnded be all they that serve graven images.” — P salm xcvii. 7. 

Budge Budge, a village noted for its ancient fort on 
the banks of the Hughli south of Calcutta, and Agur- 
jHirah on the north on the same river, are also among 
the out-stations of Calcutta. The latter place is a 
lovely spot, ino.st picturesipiely situated in the midst of 
other villages, so densely populated and so wealthy, 
tliat, unlike the locality we have just left, it numbers 
ten thousand Brahmans in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Ill former days it was a hunting-seat of the Nawabs 
of Chitpur, a suburb of Calcutta, and abounded with 
tigers; but now the roar of this ferocious beast is never 
heard, and interest of a far different kind attaches to 
the spot. 

It was at Agurparah that Mrs Wilson, who came to 
India as Mi.ss Cook, and was afterwards married to 
the mi.ssionary who is mentioned in a j)receding page, 
raised, by he^ own exertion.s, sub.scriptions for the erec- 
tion of a beautiful church, “ which throws its^ Gothic 
shade over the Ganges water to testify against Ganges 
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worship.” She also built a house suitable for a mission- 
ary dwelling, and a school-room for an English school 
Her own peculiar object was a Hindu Girls’ Orphan 
Refuge, to which she retired on leaving the large female 
day schools in Calcutta — her former charge — in tlie 
hands of able successors. We hope to allude more in 
detail to the subject of Female Education by and by. 

Agurparah is an especially attractive place in many 
respects, and one where we trust a rich harvest of souls 
will be yieMed hereafter ; yet such is the paucity of 
missionary labourers, that it was never possible to 
locate one here for any length of time together. Mrs 
Wilson used her utmost iiiHiience, and such was the 
effect of her appeals, that a congregation at Liverpool 
offered to support a missionary at this spot, but none 
was .sent, because none could be found No Engli.sh 
clergyman had zeal enough to be willing to hvive his 
comfortable home and his native land, to betake him- 
self to a new habitation on the shores of the deified 
Gangc.s, in the midst of a po])ulation of thousands of 
Himlu idolaters. Had a chaplaincy been offered for 
acceptance, it would have been otlierwise. Many a one 
woulil have been willing to accept so honourable an 
appointment; but a m{ssion<trt/, with a Martyn's or a 
Corrie’s spirit, where was he i 
But this is nearly twenty years ago, and progre.ss has 
been made since then. The days are, we trust, coming 
when such a reproach on the zeal of the English Church 
will no Jonger apply to it ; yet, even to this time, Agur- 
parali remains without an ordained missionary. 
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Wybrow, of pleasant memory; Pfander, now atPesha- 
wur; and Osborne, who supplied the place of Sandys at 
Calcutta during his absence in Europe, successively 
occupied it for short intervals. 

The English school filled with pupils — a number of 
native converts, in connexion with the Orphan Refuge 
and other missionary plans, congregated in a small 
village of thatched cottage.s, peeping out from among 
tJie gi’oves of palm and bambu near the church — a 
Sabbath assembly of Hindu worshippers, among whom 
there were upwards of a hundn'd or])lian girls, clad in 
their clean white garments, met together at the .sound 
of the bell — but Mrs Wilson’s bright anticipations of a 
resident pastor, who might itiiu'rate all around, were 
never reali.sed; and, since she left, and her orphans 
liave been removed, a European Portuguese catechist 
lias continued the only imlividual in charge of tlie 
station, which is visited from month to month by 
Hr Sandys, to perform baptisms, and administer the 
communion to the native flock. 

But De Rozario, though in name but a catechist, 
has been successful and blessed above many ordained 
nii.ssionarie.s. 

He preaches diligently, as far as his other duties 
])ermit, in the neighbouring village.s, as well as to his 
native flock, and has gathered in converts. I^is more 
l^articular work is the Engli.sh school, and the superin- 
tendence of three schools in the vernacular; and in this 
^sphere he has been peculiarly successful, having.some- 
times had three or four of his pupils in one year declar- 
V 
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ing in favour of Christianity. His numbers have 
sometimes exceeded three hundred, and all are in ad- 
mirable order, evincing a singular respect and affection 
for their humble-minded teacher, and his eight native 
Christian assistants. 

One of the pupils, a young Brahman, who had been 
eight years under instruction, was removed by his 
friends, just as the Word of God appeared to exert 
an influence over his heart and conduct. He was 
soon after attacked by fatal illness, and, in the midst 
of his heathen friends, had the courage to make an 
open confession of faith, declaring his entire reliance 
on Jesus, and his desire for baptism ; but his death 
prevented the accomplishment of his desire. 

Another interesting conversion in connexion with 
this school was that of the wife of the head-teacher, 
who had been kept away from him by her relatives for 
nine years ; such is the disruption of domestic ties the 
convert in a heathen land has to bear ! During tlu^se 
nine long years he made many attempts to visit her, 
but was never once allowed an interview. 

At length her father died, and the minds of others so 
far softened that he was permitted to see her in the 
presence of her friends. He spoke to her with much 
Christian wisdom and feeling, proposing to her to join 
him. ^e asked some little time to consider it, and in 
a few days made up her mind to follow his invitation ; 
and to his thankful joy, she was as anxious to learn about 
Christianity as he was to teach her, for his prayers for 
her had brought a spiritual blessing to her heart 
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She came to him full of Hindu prejudices, but these 
were soon displaced by Christian truth and principle ; 
she rapidly learnt to read the Bible in her own lan- 
guage, and then expressed a wish to be baptized, not as 
a mere nominal professor for her husband’s sake, but 
because she had learned to love her husband’s Saviour. 

It is a pleasing fact in connexion with this station, 
that of some fifty or sixty persons who here compose 
the native Christian flock, above forty are communi- 
cants. \Ve have before mentioned tliat the chief part 
of this congregation consists of those connected with 
the schools, as teachers and servants. 

It would be gratifying to refer to many others, but 
we must hasten forward on our journey through other 
missions, and will only add a short notice of a Sepoy, 
who had left the army and become a durwan. 

This man had heard some fragment of Christian 
truth, and pondered it over in liis heart for two years, 
when he was seized with dangerous illness, and bent 
his steps to Agurparah, that he might end his days 
among Christians. 

It was a happy resolution, for, though he reached the 
station but eight days before his death, he received 
the gospel with such avidity, that Christ became 
wonderfully precious to his soul. “ He acknowledged 
his sins, repented with genuine sorrow, believed with 
lively faith, prayed with earnest desire, and died, cast- 
ing himself wholly on Jesus, the third day after his 
baptism.” 

We strike inland on our way back to Calcutta^ and 
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take a glance at Dum Dum, an artillery station, where 
the zeal of Corrie and other pious chaplains kindled 
some interest among the natives, which issued in the 
erection of a chapel, the establishment of several 
schools, and the baptism of some converts. One of 
these became a valuable catechist, and others adorned 
their profes.sion in humbler capacities. There were 
efforts made at Baraset, and other adjacent places, but 
the flame of zeal soon burnt out, chiefly from paucity 
of mis.si(^nary agents ; and in tracing this history, the 
mind is constrained to the conviction, that tlie amount 
of effort hitherto put forth by Church missions has 
been by no mean.s commensurate with the magnitude 
and importance of that field of labour. 

In 183() Weitbrecht writes, “All the brethren 
pre.sent at tlie Oeneral Mis.sionary Conference allowed 
Calcutta to be the most important place in Bengal for 
missionary exertion." He agreed with them, and 
adds, “ It lia.s not hitherto been so treated, and there 
arc very few among tho.se here who preach to the 
heathen in this populous city, though when a mission- 
ary .stands up in a bazaar chapel, in a very few minutes 
that chapel is filled. If our 8ociety could be properly 
represented in Calcutta, it would have an eflcct on all 
our other stations in Bengal. There should be from 
four to six first-rate men always here at head- quarters, 
ami we should lead the van in missionary exertions. 
This is the duty of the Church of England, and those 
on the spot who consider and understand the subject 
all see and allow this. I delight in what our Bissentr 
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ing and Scotch brethren do, and bless God for it ; but 
this does not excuse or alter the duty devolving on the 
ChurclL” 

Twenty-one years after this was penned, the same 
remark is applicable; and the Calcutta branch of the 
Church Mission is still a weak branch ! How gladly 
would the Christian men composing the Committee of 
the Churcli Missionary Society have it otlierwise ; but 
they cannot move men to offer themselves, tliough 
when they do offer, the/ thankfully send them forth. 

Before we leave Calcutta, we must just glance at it 
as it now is ; for the slight and imperfect sketch we 
have attempted of the Church Mission gives no idea of 
the general progi'css that has been made since 1758, 
when Kiernaiuler landed there: — 

“ The number of European missionaries in Calcutta 
at present (1854) is twenty-seven, with nineteen native 
preachers ami catechists. The number of puj)ils in the 
various mission schools, male and female, vernacular 
and English, is about five thousand five hundred, and 
many co})ies of the Scriptures and tracts are annually 
distributed. In the government and private schools for 
natives there are probably five thousiind more under 
English instruction, and there are many modes of in- 
struction in the elements of vernacular education. That 
a great and striking change has already occurred in the 
aspect of society no one doubts; that many have ceased 
to be Hindus, that there is an active native ]>ress, that 
there is a thirst for knowledge, tliat trade and the pro- 
gress of truth are breaking down the barriers of caste, 
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that Brahmanism is being famished out of the city, is 
plain to every observer. Indeed, Calcutta is reaching 
a point of deep interest and deep responsibility. 

“ To what all this will tend, is a question which is 
instinctively suggested by the remembrance of the 
Chorazins and Capemaums to which the word of sal- 
vation came, only to be rejected. So far as I am able 
to judge, the day of Calcutta’s chief offer of mercy, 
when the Spirit shall plead powerfully with men’s con- 
sciences, has not passed away, but is drawing near, and 
a great silent revolution is approaching in the hearts 
of multitudes. And then, what will follow? This city 
seems to be destined to be the cajdtal of Asia, and to 
lead the way in the progress of the blessed reformation 
whereby the East shall recover its fomier glory, and 
once again be the scene of the Lord’s brightest vic- 
tories.”* 

This paragraph was written before the political 
events of the last few months had occurred. What 
influence they will exercise on the hopes and prospects 
here expres.sed we must wait a while to see. 

Mr Wylie goes on to urge, in his powerful and elo- 
quent way, the c.stablishment of “a special mission” 
for the educated natives, by men whose habits of mind 
and natural gifts fit them for the work of dealing with 
educated people, and trying by preaching, by lectures, 
by private conference, and by the press, to touch the 
hearts of some of those himdreds, nay thousands, of 
youthful Hindus who, with light in their minds, “hold 
the truth in unrighteousness,” war against conviction, 

• " Bengal as a Field of Missions,'’ bj M. Wylie, Ksq. 
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and finally land in vedantism, indifference, or infi- 
delity. 

In February 1857 such an establishment was at- 
tempted by the Church Missionary Society; and the 
Rev. R. Greaves, its first missionary, has commenced 
his work during the most eventful crisis through which 
Calcutta has ever passed. He has been encouraged, 
amid all the distractions occasioned from mutinies 
and tumultuous risings, by a few who have come to 
discuss religious questions, and has already reported 
one among these few as having been admitted into tlie 
Christian Church by baptism. 

At this early and unsettled period it would be pre- 
mature to do more than allude to this branch of work, 
but it will be quite in place to quote again from Mr 
Wylie, in reference to these educated natives, whom 
he correctly describes as “ men of remarkable intellec- 
tual power.” “ It is quite true,” he adds, “ that there 
often appears a want of manliness and physical cour- 
age, even in those who have to a great extent overcome 
the idle fancies and superstitions of their countrymen; 
but great allowance must be made for a national cha- 
racter which is only 7ww beginning to feel the bracing 
effects of personal liberty and a free press, and for the 
vices of the present family training under mothers and 
nurse.s, who are commonly the victims from their in- 
fancy, through all their days to old age, of the most 
childish and ridiculous delusions, 

“ I look forward, not only to the conversion of this 
people to Christianity, but also to the steady growth of 
strength and nerve in their natural character. Chris- 
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tianity, while it sanctifies the natural powers and dis- 
positions, usually leaves the old lineaments perceptible 
still; but when the natural tendencies are the result of 
accidental circumstances — associations, traditions, early 
training, and the like — they will altogether alter, as 
new influences begin to operate , on the mind from 
infancy. As society at large comes under improving 
influence, the accidental circumstances which now 
affect the mind of the Bengali will be greatly changed, 
and the spirit of the people will rise up into coui’age 
and independence. 

“ Their activity of mind, their precocity as children, 
and their patience, are already most remarkable ; and 
when they learn more perfectly to speak every man 
truth with his neighbour — when their domestic habits 
cease to counteract the more noble feelings of the heart 
— when the female sex is elevated into companionship, 
and liberated from the bonds of ignorance and slavery 
— when the petty chains of caste cease to fetter the 
miml and the conduct, their powers will then be 
directed with greater energy to new' objects, and a 
healthy public sj)irit, and genuine domestic affections, 
will take the place of the selfishness which now dis- 
graces the people." 

This long extract from a volume that should be 
better known in England, and more extensively read 
and studied by all who feel the importance of the pre- 
sent important period in Indian history, sets before us 
the work w'e have yet to accomplish for the Hindu of 
Calcutta, when the present unsettled state of things 
has passed away. 
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And, oh! if God’s people set to this work in earnest, 
we may confidently believe it will be accomplished 
under the powerful influence of that Spirit He has pro- 
mised. Every missionary abroad, and every Christian 
at home, feels that it is a higher power than man s, and 
a stronger energy than he can exercise, which is needed, 
and must be felt, before all the human plans, and all 
the array of agency man may organise, can subdue 
India to the Lord. 

This power and energy have been felt in individual 
eases, and one more such, strikingly illustrative of the 
correctness of Mr Wylie’s sentiments in reference to 
the “ steady growth of strength and nerve in the natural 
character” of the educated youth of Bengal, shall be for 
a moment alluded to, ere we pa.ss away from this subject* 

Shamicharun Mukerjca, a youth of the highest grailo 
of the highest order of Brahmans — one who might be 
classed as of corresponding rank with an earl in Eng- 
land — was, after his conversion and the com2)letion of 
his education, for some time employed by a gentleman 
in Calcutta, who felt interested in him from his amiable 
and Christian disposition. He had been baptized by 
the Scotch missionaries, and early manifested sterling 
l)rinci2)les and consistent piety. He was also observed 
to possess much quiet, persevering energy, and hkving 
determined, under the sanction of his friends, to become 
an engineer, he determined to come to England to 
I>erfect his training. He worked his passage to this 
country on board a sailing ship, strengthened to endure 
a sailor’s hardships by the .value he attached to the 
object he had in view. 
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He UAded with one letter of introduction from Dr 
Duff to a Christian friend in London, by whose kind 
aid he effected his wish of getting engaged in a 
practical engineering establishment. He worked dili- 
gently, bearing more manfully than many English 
youths would have done, the exposure to the chilling 
cold of winter in the early morning hour when work 
began, which was at six o'clock all the year through. 

He never succumbed to any physical or mental diffi- 
culty, but carried out his plan, gained all he had hoped 
for and set himself to acquire, returned to India, and 
soon obtained an appointment 

A Christian, and a man of courage, honour, and 
prudence, he was selected, when the present troubles 
broke out, as the most suitable person who could be 
found to take charge of the English ladies, \^hen they 
were sent away on board the steamer from Allahabad 
to Calcutta, and he ensured their regard and respect by 
his kind, gentle bearing, and the care and attention he 
shewed them on their voyage down the river.* 

* It has often been remarked by those familiar with North India and 
its missions, that we may see, in the very fact of the wonderful succes- 
sion of its pious bishops, and other devoted ministers, that the Lord baa 
a favour to bestow on it. However correct or otherwise it may be to 
draw such an inference, it is certainly a delightful and encouraging 
thought, under every aspect, that from Bishop Middleton— who founded 
the college that bears his name, and stands on the banks of the Ganges 
a memento of his desire to accomplish a grand and important object for 
India's welfare — to Bishop Wilson, that venerated man who, up to 
January 2, 1858, held the office of chief pastor, each individual com- 
posing the circle, comprising Middleton, James, Heber, Turner, and 
Wilson, has been, allowing for natural differences of character, a faithful 
•ervant of J esus Christ, exercising the influence belonging to his eminent 
position, for the promotion of Hi^ kingdom and glory. 
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"THE VOICE OP THE HOD.” 

*' When my soul fainted within me I remembered the Lord ; and my 
prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple.”— Jonah ii. 7. 

In a book or> North India, appearing at the present 
time, we can hardly pass over, with a mere reference 
liere and there, those sad and solemn events which have 
brought that country so prominently into notice, and 
which no Christian can doubt have been permitted by 
Cod, in His providence, to chasten us as a nation for 
our past unfaithfulness, and to arouse us to a sense of 
present duty in reference to our relation as a Christian 
people, to our Hindu subjects as a heathen people. 

We will, therefore, devote a page or two, at the close 
of the sketch of each mission station, to a brief notice 
of the manner in which missionary operations have, for 
the present, been affected by this movement, 

Tlie mutiny originally broke out at Barrackpur, 
about fourteen miles from Calcutta, and a regiment 
was disbanded there about the end of March. The 
^poys, on three or four occasion.s, had resolved to 
murder all the Europeans at that station, as was after- 
wards fully proved; but it was then confidently hoped 
it would not extend to other places. 
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The mutinous spirit was at that time attributed to 
the influence of the missionaries, and the efiforts of 
Colonel Wheeler to communicate to Sepoys and others 
a knowledge of Christianity; but it has since become 
evident that this conclusion was as mistaken as it was 
unjust 

Considerable alarm began to be felt in Calcutta 
during May, but it was not till the 14th of June that 
it rose to its height No Europeans then resident in 
that city will ever forget that Sabbath morning, when, 
at an early hour, the first tidings of imminent danger 
readied them. Yet they, too, have experienced all 
along, in common with their countrymen at Barrack- 
jiur, a series of most wonderful providential deliver- 
ances, and no actual outbreak has ever occurred. 

It has been plainly manifested that plots for the 
destruction of Calcutta and its European inhabitants 
were, on two or three occasions, quite ripe, and all felt 
that they were in an enemy's country, and that the very 
servants, of whom their houses were full, were whispering 
dark things agaimst them ; but the arm of Omnipotence 
restmined all actual violence, though nearly everybody 
in tlie street was met armed, and ladies sat in their 
drawing-rooms with loaded pistols by their sides. Many 
congregated in large buildings, supposed to be safe, and 
others took refuge on board ships in the river, while 
numbers retired to the Fort. 

The inissionarie.s, most of whom live in unprotected 
parts of the city, formed the best plans they could for 
theii* own defence, and kept watch in turn. Their 
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minds were sustained in much peace, and many of them 
were enabled to cheer and animate the faith of others 
by their calm confidence in the only real hiding-place 
from danger, “ the name of the Lordf “ a strong tower,” 
into which “ the righteous runneth, and is safe.” 

Very few persons attended any church, but those 
who had courage to do so had their minds strength- 
( ned by discourses adapted to the occasion. One wrote, 
“ The promises of the Bible, how sweet and refresh- 
ing have they proved in the 'hour of danger 1 indeed, 
(ine must experience danger and trouble rightly to 
value them. Those words, ‘ Be not afraid ' of sudden 
fear, ‘ Bo quiet from fear of evil,' and many similar 
passages, have been especially comforting.” 

On Monday morning, June 15th, the ex-King of 
Glide, with about one thousand of his followers, was 
brought a prisoner into the Fort, from his residence in 
(hirdcn Reach. 

He had been discovered to be deeply implicated in 
the rebellion, and Calcutta had been mapped out by his 
party, and divided into districts, each of which was 
as.signed to particular individuals, who were to direct a 
general massacre; so that it was intended that the 
city should become a second Delhi, had not the Lord 
interpo.sed 

A.S Calcutta is the capital of British India, and the 
seat of the Supreme Government, this would have been 
the most disastrous event that could have occurred ; 
and He who meant to chastise, but not to annihilate, 
did not permit it 
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An alarm almost as great was again felt on the 23d, 
the centenary of the battle of Plassey, and the day 
which had been originally fixed for the general mas^ 
sacre, but the people were then better prepared, and 
that crisis, too, passed over without injury and actual 
outbreak. 

The great Mussulman festivals in August were then 
looked forward to with much anxiety, but neither were 
these allowed to create mischief ; and for some time past 
matters, according to the latest accounts, have been 
going on as usual. 

From the first, the people of God had felt their 
refuge to be the throne of grace, and meetings for 
prayer, private, social, missionary, and congregational, 
were held from day to day. The effect of this was 
very soothing on the minds of all who in any degree 
recognised the Divine sovereignty, and helped to main- 
tain a spirit of confidence under the deep anxiety which 
could not but continue to be painfully experienced. 

“ On the 7th of July,'’ writes Archdeacon Pratt, “we 
had a prayer-meeting at the Bishop's Palace, of minis- 
ters of all denominations. The Bishop opened it by a 
few remarks. I then read Psalm xxvii., and the Bishop 
prayed. Several others followed — chaplains, mission- 
aries, &c. It was very pleasant" 

Besides this social and brotherly gathering in his 
private residence, a few days later in the history of the 
crisis, the venerable Bishop repeated a similar invitation 
to the various ministers and missionaries in Calcutta, 
to assemble in the Old Church Room, to hold a united 
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and more public meeting for prayer together, at which 
the Archdeacon presided, the Bishop’s own feebleness 
of body preventing his attendance. 

The room, though spacious, was so crowded that it 
was found necessary to adjourn into the church, where 
a most solemn and impressive service was conducted 
by men of different views on minor points, but of one 
feeling on this, that “ our help is in the name of the 
Lord.” To Him they cried — before Him they poured 
out their hearts — with a feiTour and earnestness that 
only those in similar circumstances could realise ; and 
that “ the Lord hearkened and heard ” cannot be 
doubted. 

The Bishop likewise early besought those in authority 
to sanction a day for national humiliation and prayer ; 
and when this was declined, and the option to do it on 
his ow'ii responsibility left in his own 1 aiids, he, without 
hesitation, called all British India to their knees on the 
2-tth of July ! Oh, what a day was that ! The agonised 
feelings of many pent-up hearts then found utterance, 
and were soothed and comforted. The Bishop's own 
sermon, preached on that day, was a faithful and stir- 
ring discourse, well calculated to give a right tone to 
the public mind, and to convince men of the real cause 
of the disasters. 

As accounts still more and more distressing con- 
tinued to arrive, prayer became increasingly earnest, 
that much good might be elicited from these severe 
judgments. On August 10th, the Bishop wrote, 

“ Things are at the lowest, the very loweet point. Three 
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thousand Christians have perished in all since May 
10th. Men’s hearts are ever 3 n;vhere failing them for 
fear.” And, in believing confidence, he continues, 
“ But God is in heaven, and Christ is at His right hand, 
with the heathen given Him as His inheritance. Paith 
never appears so precious, as when it is the only light 
that shines.” 

Tlien, in the .spirit of the great apostle, he concludes, 
“ I am ready to be offered, I trust, and the time of 
my departure is at hand.” May we not add, “He has 
fought the good fight ; he has finished his course ; 
he has kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for 
him a crown of righteou.sness ? ” It is, indeed, a matter 
for devout thankfulness that such a man was spared to 
the Cliurch in India for such a crisis! He now “rests 
from his labours, and his w'orks do follow him.” It 
was, doubtless, a bitter trial to him during the last 
month.s of his lengthened life, to see much of what he 
had been attempting to build up ruthlessly destroyed — 
“ the boar out of the wood wasting it, and the wild 
beast of the field devouring it ” — but all is now clear to 
him in the light of eternity. 

It was about this time that one of Calcutta’s brightest 
spiritual lights among the laity wTote tlurs, “ More 
true prayer has been offered during the last three 
months in India than for as many years previously.” 
Who can calculate the result? If no true prayer is 
ever lost, what blessings must be in reserve, to be 
poured out, in due time, upon that chastened country 
and its hitherto benighted myriads ! 
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A clergyman also wrote, during the height of the 
crisis, in a similar strain, and alluded to the fact, tliat 
“native Christians in Calcutta and in Krishnaghur sent 
memorials to the Government, expressing their sympathy 
and loyalty, and offering the best aid in their power; 
but those intrusted with j)resenting them were requested 
by Government secretaries not to ask for a public pre- 
sentation, as it would not be expedient under present 
( ii'cumstances! thougli Hindu and Mussulman memo- 
rial'. of the same sort were officially received, and pub- 
lii'ly aeknowledg('d by the Governor-General in Council, 
through his chief secretaries/' 
but God’s peojile in Calcutta, with the venerable 
chief ])astor at their head, were not satisfied till they 
made another effort to induce those in })ower to a])])oint 
a (lay for national humiliation, and at length the 
(iovcrnor-General in (V)uneil yielded to a petition from 
all the Christian inliabitants of the city, and directed 
th.it October the 2()th should be observed, though 
llmdus and ^roliammedans, ie. “all loyal subjects," 
^^c^e included in the official invitation. 

A long-suffering Jehovah listened to the cries of His 
distressed people at home and abroad. It will be 
remembered that the day of national humiliation in 
biigland was October the 7th From that period, affairs 
t'>ok a turn decidedly favourable, though it will be hmg 
hefore peace and (piietness be entirely re.stored. 

Mis.iiioii work has, of course, been greatly interrupted 
during this fearful excitement, though less than might 
have been feared. One writes, December 1857, “ Men's 
G 
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minds are too much occupied with the dreadful deeds 
around us to see that God the Spirit is silently 
operating still. Our work is not much thought or 
spoken of, but it goes forward all the same, and I have 
been much encouraged during this eventful year, by 
unmistakeable signs of progress in my own depart- 
ment.'* Missionaries have gone on, wherever possible, 
in the usual routine, and have been remarked, at Cal- 
cutta and elsewhere, as the only Europeans who have 
not worn anns.** The native mind is, of course, in a 
very unsettled state, though it is gradually calming 
down. The future must be left with Him who has 
promised to glorify His name in the salvation of a great 
multitude, among whom we trust many of India’s sons 
and daughters may be found. 

It is a speaking fact, tliat, during the darkest days 
of the rebellion, one of the Calcutta missionaries was 
permitted to introduce into the Church of Christ a 
Brahman from Lucknow, one of the most prominent 
places in connexion with it. 

The Rt'v. J. Vaughan writes from Calcutta, Sept. 7, 
“We had a very interesting service yesterday — the 
baptism of a Brahman from Lucknow. His father was 
in the employ of the King of Oude's Prime Minister, 
who has become so notorious. Being cast off by his 
master, he sought comfort in a pilgrimage to Jugger- 
nat. He never returned, and his wife and son set out 
on the same pilgrimage. The mother died on the road. 
In the sou's mind there arose some doubts about Hin- 
duism. He abandoned the pilgrimage, came to Cal- 
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cutta, and, in his wanderings, entered our church 
during service, and at the close opened his heart We 
trust that he is a true convert to Christ, and that he 
will become a useful labourer/' 

A great part of the distress of our country-people in 
Calcutta has arisen from the constant arrivals of their 
stripped and suffering friends, and the dreadful tales 
of woe all had to relate. So many of these touching 
stories have already appeared in print, that we will only 
mention one or two, extracted from private letters: — 

“ On going on board the steamer, as it was passing 
down the river,'’ writes a medical man, “ I beheld on 
the decks, and in every part of the vessel, English 
children, of all ages and both sexes, running about 
without a single garment of any kind attached to them ; 
and upwards of forty of these poor things are now 
collected in Calcutta, who are too young to tell their 
names or parentage, and remain unclaimed. In many 
instances it is scarcely known how they were preserved, 
but it would seem chiefly by the compassion of Hindu 
villagers, who have in many instances been kind and 
pitiful, and the faithfulness of native nurses, many of 
wliom allowed themselves to be killed rather than r^ 
sign their infant charges to the murderer’s grasp.* 

“ On descending to the cabin, I was startled by see- 

* The writer was informed by a missionary, who had himself escaped 
from the mutineers, that he had taken pains to trace the causes which 
had operated on the Tilla^eni who manifested sympathy with our suffer* 
ing countrymen, and he bad invariably found that those who bad been 
m some measure influenced by Christian schools or preaching — i.e. in« 
direct missionary effort — though nominally heathen, were the persons 
who shewed some feeimg and compassion to the refugees. 
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ing five ladies huddled together on the floor in one 
corner, without dresses, and all covered by one sheet. 

“ One poor refugee, the wife of a civilian, reached in 
her flight a village of Maitres (very low-caste Hindus). 
They were very kind to her, and consulted for her 
safety. S}\e proposed to them to feign herself a corpse, 
and have flowers strewed over the cloth that covered 
her, if four of them would carry her to the river, as if 
for buniing, where she knew there was a boat. As 
these arc the very people employed to carry tlie dead, 
this plan answered admirably, and they told those who 
met them and iiupiired what they had got, that it was 
a relation of their own.'* 

Thus she reached the river side, found a boat, em- 
barked, and escaped. It was a pure act of benevolence, 
for she had no reward to give her deliverers ; and it 
shews that the Hindus can do a kindness without a 
mercenary motive, which has sometimes been ques- 
tioned by their European masters. 

“Another arrived who was left, the last European 
female, among nearly two thousand Sepoys, who had 
been delivered by the Lord out of their hands, but how 
she could hardly detail. For a month she and her 
children wandered up and down the country, living in 
the jungle, when man refused them shelter, and feeding 
on whatever they could get. In the morning she would 
seek some village, and look out among the women in 
the streets for one with an infant at her breast about 
the age of her own, which she would hold up to her, to 
let it speak its own wants and tale of early sorrow. 
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Some women thus appealed to would gladly nurse the 
babe, others would turn away/* 

How she lived she could not tell, but one day she 
was sitting under a tree with her children, persuaded 
that the end of her journey was come. She saw some 
sowars (cavalry) coming towards her, and, fearing their 
errand, rose with her little ones, walked quietly up to 
them, and said, “I know you are seeking to kill me; 
kill the children first, don’t torture them, then kill me.” 

“ Their hearts were in the hands of Him who notices 
tlie sigh of the sorrowful They said they would not 
kill her, but took her to a place of shelter, and an influ- 
ential native gentleman sent her on to a station, where 
she was received by some Europeans, who did all they 
could for her ; but then her mind seemed to fail her, 
and she lost her memory, only knew her baby died a 
victim to its privations. When able to travel, she was 
moved to a place on the river, where she heard of her 
Imsband’s death — a dreadful blow. Her little boy was 
then seized with cholera, but he was spared to her, and 
accompanied her to Calcutta with her daughter, where 
thi.s delicate and nervous female, who had lived through 
what many strong ones would have sunk under, has 
rallied, and will, it is hoped, be spared to her children.” 



CHAPTER VIIL 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

“ He .‘^hall come down like rain upon the mown pra'ss."— FiJALM hvii. G 

And now, turninj^ our back on Calcutta, we scat our- 
selves in a beauliah — a pretty boat, with a venetianed 
cabin — and proceed from the ghaut, at which we have 
entered it, up the river. 

As we gradually ascend the stream, we are interested 
in observing many things peculiar to India. At com- 
paratively short intervals, the ghauts or landing-i)laces 
descend from the banks into the water. These wide 
flights of steps are finished on each side with a balus- 
trade, and the head of each is usually crowned by a 
picturesque building, either a mosque, a pagoda, or a 
cluster of small Hindu temples, called mhuts, wdiich 
are of bee- hive shape, and not a great deal larger, and 
which, when grouped together, produce a very good 
etlect 

We arc attracted by the crowds of men and women 
bathing at these various ghauts. We notice parti- 
cularly the women, half immersed in the water, with 
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little bunches of flowers wOiich they have piirchascd 
from tlie priest in the temple, before they descended to 
the river, and we listen to their affecting prayer, “0 
holy mother Guuga, accept our offering, and wash 
away our sins.’' The little nosegay is then set afloat, 
and the deceived worshipper finishes her ablution, with 
the persuasion that she is inwardly and outwardly 
jturified 

The scenery on cither side of the river is charming. 
Tlu* moisture of the climate and the nature of the soil 
concur in producing perpetual verdure, and though the 
sim j)ours down so fierce a flood of light, that it would 
seem as if its scorching influence were sufficient to dry 
u[) every blade of grass, the whole earth is covered with 
a rich carpet, and the moment the sun sets, a refreshing 
coolne.ss tills the air, and the eyes are feasted with 
.s< i'nery of the riche.st luxuriance. 

The rich foliage descends, in many places, to the very 
edge of the stream, and the tree often dips its pendants 
into the water at full tide. The banibu fling.s its long 
i)ranches down witli all the grace of the willow, the 
mimerous species of palm-trees rise in regal majesty 
above, and the fine feathery foliage of both arc relieved 
by the bright masses of the neem, the pepul, and a host 
<if others — some bearing re.splendent fl(jwer.s of a tliou- 
saml dyes. 

The mangolia is common in the neighbourhood of 
f'alcutta, and, amid a vast number of the acacia tribe, 
tliere is one of [)eculiar beauty called the babul — it is 
covered with a small tufted flower of a golden colour, 
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which gives out so delicious a perfume to the breeze 
that one is sufficient to scent a garden. 

At intervals, between the pagodas — which generally 
Dommunicate with viUages a little inland, whose thatched 
roofs are discernible between the trees — pretty houses 
appear inhabited by Europeans or rich native gentle- 
men, standing in the midst of beautiful gardens full 
of gorgeous flowers, which blassom in profusion all 
the year round, interspersed with groves of mango, 
tamarind, and other fruit-trees, in attractive va- 
riety, and bringing to our minds pleasant recol- 
lections of what we heard and read of India in our 
early daya 

But in the midst of such thoughts we are painfully 
interrupted by noticing the blazing funeral pile, con- 
suming the body of some deceased Hindu of high caste, 
or by the corpse of one of lower rank, which has been 
cast entire into the water, and floats past our boat, 
with birds of prey feeding upon it as it descends the 
stream. We see Agurparah on our right, and ascend- 
ing liighcr, Serampur on our left ; and their Christian 
churclies and missionary dweUings seem to whisper a 
cheering word to us in passing, and to bid us forget 
the hosts of idol temples that still so far outnumber 
them, and look forward to the day when “ the idols He 
shall utterly abolish.” Our hearts are full of prayerful 
aspirations that it may soon be said of this land, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee.” 

Opposite to Serampur, we notice Bairackpur, the 
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conn try residence of the Governor-General, and a large 
military station. The ghaut, the signal-post, the vice- 
regal palace, and various other buildings^ partly em- 
bowered in trees, are visible from the river ; the town 
is chiefly inland. A group of temples, built in imita- 
tion of Juggernat, has a striking effect in the distance, 
tlunigh as you approach nearer, a good deal of the 
illusion vanishes. 

The name of Barrackpur has of lato become very 
familiar to English ears — the 19th Regiment N. L 
having been marched down from Berhampur to this 
jdiiee, ami here disbanded for mutiny, at the end of 
March 1857, as was related in our last chapter. This 
was the beginning, instead of the end, as was then 
supposed, of that extensive spirit of entire insubor- 
<li nation which has since dissolved the native army of 
Bengal. 

Leaving these places, we are next attracted by Eulta, 
on our left hand, recalling to mind the days when the 
Knglish, driven out of Calcutta, took refuge there, and 
Were ravaged by pestilence and nearly annihilated for 
the time being. Then comes the French settlement of 
Chandernagur, and then Chinsurah, where we would 
fain land, and tarry to examine the noble school con- 
nected with the mission of the Free Church of Scotland, 

well as to refresh ourselves with intercourse with 
beloved brethren. We call to mind, with Chinsurah 
before us, the honoured names connected with its his- 
tory while it was a station of the London Missionary 
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It was here that Forsyth, !May, Pearson, Lacroix, 
Townley, and Mundy, with other equally earnest spirits, 
fulfilled the whole or part of their missionary course 
from the days when it was a Dutch .settlement to those 
when no more brethren belonging to the London 
Society could be spared to keep up the station, and it 
was transferred to the Free Church. 

But we must pass Chinsurah, and enjoy the ex- 
quisitely lovely reach of the Hiighli, above this jdacc. 
It is now evening — the little lamps have been lighted 
in the Hindu temples on the shore, and the glimmering 
of these small beacons through the trees after sunset, 
adds to the charm of the scene. Many of the trees 
seem alive with light, from the multitudes of the fiiv- 
flies wliich glance in and out. While the sun ha.s still 
left a soft tint of saflVoii or crimson upon the river, 
how pleasant it is to glide along in our boat till we land 
at Hughli ghaut, where a j)arty of eight bearers await', 
us, to carry us in a palanquin towards Burdwan.* 

This style of travelling, so t(jtally ditferent to any- 
thing English, quite amuses us ; we enter our vehicle, 

• 111 ft Lite letter from Mr Wylie, the following aflfecting fact is nien- 
timietl in connexion with Ihuhli, tlie civil 8t,ition adjoining Cliinsuiiai 
(wliieh is ft luilit iiy <lei>iit) It relates to a very wealthy Mohamnie^l.ia 
t'lKiowment iit Hughli. “ It appears,” writes Mr. W., “ to be adiuinis- 
If-red by the Government in all its depaitments, directly or indirectly, 
ami it comprises the most magnificent Iinamb.ira that has been built in 
nceiit times in lleiigal. I visited it lately, and w.ss grieved to think of 
such an institution— a centre of Mohammedan iniluence, and a nursery 
of Mohammedan prule— being under the charge of a Christian govern- 
ment. I hope that the will under which the trust is adnmiistertd will 
be laid befote Purliaineiit. The founder w.as Hadji Muhammed MohsLu- 
1 .an told there aie similar trusts at Gja.” 
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and four men lift it on their shoulders, by the help of 
tlie poles which are attached to the ends of it. Thus 
we journey on, at the rate of four miles an hour, enter- 
tained by an impromptu chant of the bearers concern- 
ing ourselves, our appearance, rank, weight, and so 
forth, which they form into doggrel rliyme. 

We soon fancy them to be very tired, for they breathe 
in a particular way, which gives the idea they are groan- 
ing, but the object of this is to enable them to measure 
tluir <listance, and keep in step. We change our 
hcarcTs every six or eight miles for fresh ones; and as 
it is now night, the only time the hot sun of Bengal 
allows us to travel dak, or post, we must add a massal- 
eliior torch-bearer, to light us on our way, and another 
nian to carry our luggage, which is slung by cords 
lixeil to the end of a bambu, and thus borne across his 
shoulders. 

In this way we make our forty miles’ journey inland, 
towards the west, and at the dawn of morning we find 
oiirsi-lves arrived at the mission station of Burdwan. 
We might have come here by railway, for there is one 
now open from Howrah, oppo.site Calcutta, to the ex- 
triaue end of the Burdwan district, but we preferred 
tlif ohler and more romantic inode of travelling, such 
as has been customary for hundreds of years past in 
this ancient land, and such as dear Corrie ]>ractisejl 
when he came here to visit and encourage Captain 
Stewart, when he made, single-handed, the first efforts 
to establish a mission at this place in 1816 . 

We must not do more than make a short call at 
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Burdwan, though its neat mission-houses and schools, 
its Christian village and its church, as well as several 
of its pious and earnest converts, interest us much ; but 
the history of this mission has been so fully detailed in 
the Memoir of Weitbrecht, that we will reserve our 
space for other places less generally known.* 

We will only state in brief, that the work here was 
commenced by two vernacular schools, which were 
founded by the pious and devoted Captain Stewart in 
1816 ; and in two years these had increased to ten, 
containing a thousand boys. 

From these schools came the first converts, who were 
baptized in the bloom of youth, and grew up to man- 
hood full of faith and zeal They were spared to 
labour as catechists many years, and died during Weit- 
brecht’s residence in 1837. Of one of them, named 
James, he writes, “ On Easter-day this dear brother 
was in full health, and attending Divine service. On 
Monday morning he was seized with cholera, and faded 
away as a leaf in the scorching blast. In the evening 
his spirit was with Jesus, and he saw his living Saviour 
face to face. He had been eighteen years in the fold 
of Christ, and four years alone at Bancurah, where he 
had nearly four hundred youths in his schools, in beau- 
tiful order. His pious, consistent conduct, and faith- 
ful testimony in preaching, has been a blessing to many ; 
and he was highly esteemed by all the natives around 
him. I feel exceedingly depressed by this event, but 
the Lord giveth no account of any of His matters.” 

* Memoir of Ret. J. J. Weitbrecht. 7». Gd. Nbbet : Berneri Street. 
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The names of Deer, Jetter, Perowne, Lincke, and 
Weitbrecht, are associated with this mission, and it is 
located on the very spot where, in 1742, one hundred 
and twenty thousand Mahrattas — the Goths of India 
—were encamped. “ They were men whose musunds 
(thrones) were their horses, their sceptres their swords, 
and their dominion the wide line of their desolating 
march.’' ♦ 

In a tank opposite the mission station, the skulls of 
persons who had been murdered by Thugs were found 
as late as 1837, and in an adjacent grove numbers of 
the corpses of similar victims are believed to have been 
buried. On the approach of the Mahratta cavalry, 
women plunged into a neighbouring stream, preferring 
death to dishonour. Now, the same locality resounds 
ANith the busy hum of boys and girls, peacefully and 
cheerfully occupied under the eye o^ Christian parents 
and teachers, who arc endeavouring to train them for 
future usefulness. 

This district is peculiarly favourable for the labours 
of the itinerant missionary. It is most thickly popu- 
lated by a comparatively-speaking intelligent race, the 
chief part of whom are agriculturists, whose minds are 
generally found in some measure open to good impres- 
f>ions, especially among Hindus and such of the Mo- 
baramedans as were formerly converts from them. 
The proportion of Mohammedans to Hindus is one- 
seventh or eighth of the whole populatioa Large 
to^vns and villages, of from forty to fifty thousand 

•Long'* ''Handbook.'* 
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inhabitants, are frequently found on the western side 
of the district, a part that has as yet been comparatively 
little visited. 

The entire zillah is believed to number nearly two 
millions of people ; and, in the last year of his mis- 
sionary life, Weitbrecht wrote, “There is dense, dark 
heathenism all around us, even within a few miles of 
our missionary station — numbers of places where the 
foot of a missionary has never trod, or the sound of 
his voice been heard.” The importance of this district 
as a field of missionary effort cannot well be over- 
rated. It is easier to speak of its magnitude and 
population than to realise it. * It is only by comparison 
we can faintly do this; so we will imagine the condition 
of a large county in England, if it only enjoyed the 
benefit of three ordained ministers and a few native 
catechists. 

The incident winch follows occurred on one of the 
latest of Mr Weitbrecht’s itinerant tours, and is not 
mentioned in his memoir. 

“ Last February,” he writes, “ I was out preaching, 
and one evening, on returning to my tent, a young 
man came forward and said, ‘ You knew my brother 
very well ; he Wius monitor in your English school ? ' I 
replied, ‘ Indeed I did. Where is he ? ’ ‘ Now he is 

gone to another world." After ascertaining some par- 
ticulars of his illness — a malignant fever — I inquired, 
‘ Did your brother on his sick-bed say anything about 
the Christian religion?’ for I knew he had been like 
many others, a Christian in heart. The youth smiled, 
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and said, ‘ Yes, he told us a great deal' ‘ What were 
liis words V ‘Oh, he very much exhorted us to believe 
in God, and not in idols.' ‘ What God ? ' ‘ Why, the 
God you worship, Sahib!' The youth was evidently 
reluctant to come out with the fact ; but so much be- 
came clear, that my old pupil, whom I loved, and so 
much desired to see in a state of salvation, delivered a 
faithful testimony to Jesus on his dying bed. Thus 
many a seed of corn is doubtless springing up and 
ripening unknown to him who is ploughing and sowing 
in hope.” 

Four months after the removal of Weitbrecht, some 
Cliristiaii friends visited the station of Burdwan, who 
write, “ We can scarcely realise that this is the Burd- 
wan we have known so long, in our hearts and imagi- 
nations, as dear Weitbrecht’s home, the scene of his 
blessed labours, joys, and sorrows. It seems a holy 
spot, wlien regarded as that where his Christian cha- 
racter was nurtured and matured for the society of 
heaven. 

“ Nothing can be better for one than a visit to such 
a place, where one's own earthly heart must, as it were, 
receive some impress from the missionary zeal and love 
which have been burning so warmly here. Yesterday 
we went to see the station, and drove along a pretty 
winding road, bordered with fine old trees ; beyond 
these, however, there was nothing but the flattest 
paddy fields, now mostly lying under water — very de- 
pressing in appearance. 

“ We went into the narrow streets of the native town, 
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or bazaar, as it is called, with native ishops on each side, 
and swarms of Hindus everywhere. We passed a group 
of them standing round a Christian catechist named 
Thomas, who often accompanied Mr Weitbrecht on his 
itinerating tours. 

“Thomas was preaching in a very lively manner, 
with his Bible in his hand This was a sight that did 
my heart good, and sent me home feeling quite glad. 
We passed the bazaar chapel where dear Mr Weit- 
brecht used to preach, as he found he could command 
more attention there than when standing in the open 
street. 

“ Our Sunday was very interesting, though we missed 
the pastor’s voice that day more keenly than on any 
other. The first sound that we heard in the morning 
was ‘ the sound of the church-going bell,’ and the first 
sight which met our eye on opening our windows, was 
the band of oiqilian girls walking, two and two, to the 
early Bengali service, looking so nice .and neat, with 
their smooth black hair and clean white chudders 
(scarfs or veils), the young schoolmaster and his wife, 
both brought up in the mission, walking beside them. 
It was a sight that would have made the tear to start 
ill many a mother's eye in England- 

“ In the afternoon we went to the Infant Sunday 
School, where Elijah, their master, was giving an ani- 
mated Scripture lesson viva voce. To gratify us, he 
made them conclude with smging a hymn in English, 
first repeating it to them in Bengali The tones were 
touching to the ear. 
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‘'In the evening Ibc^ut eight of the catechiets, r^ers, 
and teachers joined us in the missionf-house for ^yerj 
their especial object being to ask of God that He would 
send them ‘another faithful pastor like the one they 
mourned/ whose words, say they, ‘ pierced our hearts 
like a winged arrow, and made us feel what we shall 
never forget.' 

“ They are as interesting and good-looking a set of 
men as you would see in any country, with reguhtf 
features, and a grave and often noble e:i^reseion. They 
looked somewhat shy on seeing strangers, but made the 
usual salutation, which is very gracefuL They touch 
the forehead with the right hand while^ bowing, and 
say, 'Salaam' (peace), to which you answer, ‘Salaam.** 
They then seated themselves in ia semicirde on the 
floor. Thomas was asked to pray. They all bowed 
down their faces to the ground as he prayed in BengalL 
Theresas so much chastened fervour in his tones, that 
my heart seemed to understand and follow him, though 
ray mind could not. Three of them prayed in succes- 
sion, after which we sung, ‘Guide me, 0 thou great 
Jehovah T in English, which most of them understood 
pretty well English may be called the classical lan- 
guage in India^ and most well-educated men know 
something of it 

“One of dearMr'Weitbrecht'sMS. sermons was then 
and we had another hymn and prayer in English. ' 
They then took leave, whi^e we seemed to taste a dwp 
of that joy liduch the ang^ fed above in witatealng 
such scenes as these. 

B 
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"Can we doubt that God will hear their prayers, and 
send suitable persons to take care of the mission ? We 
feel quite sure that He will” 

And God has heard these prayers ; for, besides Mr 
Geidt, the active and diligent fellow-labourer of Weit- 
brecht, who was left by his removal single-handed for 
a season, “another faithful pastor like the one then 
removed ” has been added, who is (writes a native con- 
vert) " much beloved, friendly, affable, and afiectionate 
to us all ; calA, patient, gentle, not easily provoked, 
and thinketh no evil'’ 

During the year of Weitbrecht's death, the chasten- 
ing of the Lord seemed to produce the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness among the native congregation; and 
they manifested so much tender sympathy and deej* 
respect towards his widow, as to open out a new view 
to her of the true and sincere affection which dwells in 
the Hindu believer s heart. Every little token gf love 
they could shew was uniformly manifested, and when 
she left them, the many bitter tears and sad farewells 
were most touching to witness. Indeed,* the echo of 
their prayers and benedictions will never cease to sound. 

Mr Neele has had one convert of special interest 
lately, the fruit of some zealous efforts he was led to 
make on behalf of the upper classes. This is a Hindu 
gentleman, who attended a course of lectures, delivered 
in the hope of inducing some of that class to consider 
the claims of the Christian religion. 

He at first entered into correspondence on some 
points that caused him perplexity, for he had long hail 
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his attention drawn to Christianity, had had conversa- 
tions on the subject with other missionaries, and had 
jji'obably often passed by when preaching was going on 
ill bazaars ; but his attention was arrested by a lecture 
in the English language, and at length, after corre- 
spondence had led to personal communication, he was 
enabled to decide for Christ. 

He is by profession a civil engineer, and was in the 
f*njoyment of a liberal salary as a government officer, 
for he liad received a good education, botli in Brahinani- 
cid learning and English literature, having piissed 
tlirough the Agra Government College, and afterward 
the Engineering College at Koorki. He is now em- 
ployetl as head-teacher in the English school at Burd- 
wan, on a comparatively small emolument, and fre- 
(piently engages in bazaar preaching, in which he 
succeeds well in argument, being so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Hindu literature, and the modes of 
thought common among his country-people. 

Thus, in reference to this station, we may reiterate 
the words of the African convert, “We may die, but 
the Saviour's work goes on;" and it is our privilege to 
know that it will go on, untU He come, and wear His 
many cro^vns. 

The storm which has been passing over North-West 
India has scarcely been felt here. It is situated on the 
Grand Trunk Road leading to the upper provinces, but 
contains no regiments of Sepoys; and though numbers 
of these men must have passed the mission premises 
after they were disbanded, no attempt at an attack 
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upon the missionaries or other Europeans has ever 
been made. 

It is true, there was once a whisper of some dreadful 
plot that was hatching among a few men who are em- 
jiloyed to guard the Treasury. The news of the out- 
break in Barrackpur, which reached Burdwan in an 
exaggerated form, caused something like a panic, and 
two families went off at once to Calcutta. The mis- 
sionaries were kept for a few days in alarm, and slept 
at night, or rather held watch, with arms by their sides; 
but this plot was discovered, and the suspected persons 
placed under arrest, and soon lodged in safe custody. 

It would, indeed, have been very easy for some of 
those murderous bands, who must have been for months 
past wandering over the face of the country, to have 
attacked and annihilated these defenceless missionaries 
and tlieir converts; and the fact that they have been 
left unhurt is a speaking one, declaring more loudly 
than anything else could, that the objects of vengeance 
have not been missionaries, nor the religion that they 
preach. 

Mrs Clieck, the aunt of the youthful martyr, who 
usually resides at Bancurah, wrote, in a late letter, that 
she had taken refuge for the present in the mission- 
house, having been ordered to leave her own station, 
and finding the distressing and exciting scenes of Cal- 
cutta too painfid to endure. “But here,'’ she adds, 
“ in this peaceful spot, all is as it has been ever since 
I knew it. The schools, the Christians, the beautiful 
garden, and every other object of interest, remain so 
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unchanged, that I find myself looking for dear Weit- 
brecht's face at every familiar spot where, years ago, 
I was accustomed to meet him.” She alludes to her 
martyr nephew, and details the touching anecdote 
connected with his death, which we shall allude to 
by and by. 

A Calcutta missionary writes, “ There has been a re- 
markable providence watching over Burdwan. Tliere 
it lies, that interesting and hallowed little mission 
station, on the side of the public ro(M, and God has 
kept it quite undisturbed, the work of the missionaries 
almost unimpeded, and no evil permitted to approach 
tire dwellijigs of the native Cliristians there. How 
wonderful ! ” 

During Mr M^dtbrecht s missionary course of twenty- 
one years, lie devoted much time and labour to Ban- 
curah, called officially West Burdwan. 

It was there the catechist James died, and much 
good seed has there been scattered. An attempt has 
been made quite lately to establish a mission by I^Ir 
and Mrs Stevenson, sent out by the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. Had it succeeded, it would have been 
the first mission established in India by a colony of 
Great Britain ; but it is feared it has failed for the 
present, to be resumed, we wiU hope, under more 
encouraging auspices by and by. 

Dr Cheek, the husband of the lady referred to above, 
has long been a resident at this station, and the kind 
and liberal supporter and encourager of every mission- 
aiy effort both here and at Burdwan. He thus writes 
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of Bancurah, between the time of Mr Weitbrecht’s 
death and 1855 : — 

“No missionary is located nearer than Burdwan 
(sixty miles), and the district is a desert as regards 
missionary or religions help. Weitbrecht used to come 
to us nearly every quarter, and stay two Sundays with 
us, taking advantage of preaching in the adjacent vil- 
lages. Since liis death, we have been deprived of this 
privilege, and well may we say, looking at this district, 
‘ Come over and help us.’ 

“No society having any missionary in the district, I 
should say that it would be a very proper place for ten 
Europeans to be distributed, and I pray you think of 
us, and endeavour to give us the opportunity of hearing 
the truth, and let us all make an effort that the heathen 
may not only now and then hear the blessed gospel, 
but have men among them who will try, by daily minis- 
trations and advice, to lead the benighted into the way 
of truth. Happy shall I be, to the extent of my power 
(which is not little), to give my aid.” * 

This statement still applies, for the attempt to Uike 
up this district containiiig a million of souls, has for 
the present failed ; and had it succeeded, the feeling on 
the mind would still be one of disap})ointment, that it 
had been done so feebly, by one, where ten individuals, 
as Dr Cheek indicates, and most correctly iiulicates, are 
needed. 

In Beerbhoom, an adjoining district, a single, though 
most able Baptist missionary has for many years pur- 
* Bengal as a Field of Missions.” 
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sued his devoted course, and has- planted a small but 
very satisfactory Church of Christian converts. In that 
district is “ a .celebrated idol temple, with which the 
Government was, till lately, in very close connexion. 
Not many years ago, the collector of Beerbhoom, the 
late Mr F. Stainforth, was called, in the exercise of his 
duty, to nominate the chief priest.”* 

* See Wylie’s Bengal aa a Field of Missions," page 184, where many 
other particulars of the same kind are noted. 
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"A LITTLE ONE BECOMES A THOUSAND." 

** And other fell on good ground, and did yield firnit that sprang up and 
^creased; and brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and 
some an hundred.”— Mark iv. 8. 

We cannot resist 4he temptation of turning aside from 
Bancurah, to visit, for a while, the extensive territory 
called the South-Western Agency, which consists of a 
series of districts and native states, under the control 
and partial management of the British Government. 
In most of these there are no missionaries, but in 
1845, a body of German evangelists settled in one 
locality, called Ranchee, a district in Chota Nagpur. 

These brethren are referred to in the ^lemoir of 
Weitbrecht as a devoted band who pitched their tent 
for a few days in the compound of the Burdwan Mis- 
sion, and then went forward to Bancurah for a few 
months' till it was the proper season to proceed to the 
sphere of labour which experienced brethren had ad- 
vised them to occupy. 

In describing a tiip from Bancurah to this place, 
where he once went to visit them, Weitbrecht says, 
“ The country is beautiful, the atmosphere you breathe 
makes you feel that you are in* an elevated position, 
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but the road through some of the jungles is vjery trying ; 
and how the poor bearers got over these stones, up and 
down the creeks and raving, was to me quite surpris- 
ing. I crossed two large rivers on hollow trees. Pic- 
turesque groups of hills, deep groves, clear and rocky 
streams, all things that are graceful in landscape, in 
varying succession meet and charm the eye at every 
turn. We mounted a lovely hill of four hundred feet, 
the view from the top of which is quite a panorama ; 
and another called the Kocks, from the broken charac- 
ter of the structui'c."’ 

Chota Nagi)ur is a table-land, elected two thousand 
feet above the sea. The people are active and intelli- ^ 
gent— men of fino stamp, though looked do^ on in 
Calcutta. Their moral depravity is great; but the 
Coles, the name of the tribe inhabiting Chota Nagpur, 
now shew an eager willingness to receive the gospel 
At first the missionaries had to contend with many 
difficulties. The climate soon affected their health, and 
six of .them died in four years, though the place is not 
unhealthy, but they had exposed themselves veiy much, 
and lived very sparingly. 

The variety of language wis also perplexing — each 
village seemed to have one peculiar to itself. » When 
that was beginning to yield, the hearts of the peoj>le 
seemed so hard, that for several years no fniit was 
visible ; but these brethren looked up to Jesus, and 
laboured on, and as they were doing so, the Lord looked 
down on them, and, when they were least expecting it, 
caused the Coles to hear. 
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Then came some to inquire earnestly for salvation, 
who received the gospel and believed. On the 9 th of 
June 1 850, the first-fruits of the mission were gathered 
in. Persecution followed, wives refused to stay with 
their husbands, converts’ houses were burned down, 
men were imprisoned and beaten. The missionaries 
and their converts had apostolic fare, yet apostolic 
success. Progress was only checked, not hindered— 
the fire was kindled, and could not be smothered, but 
burst forth with increasing force, and burns on to this 
day. Converts are now numbered by hundreds (one 
might say by tljousands), and these newly-planted 
eliurches manifest every element of spiritual vitality 
but the mutiny has spread to these parts, and marred 
for a while these fair prospects. 

The brethren had been prepared for the outbreak, 
had risen every morning for several weeks before ex- 
j)ecting it, and had formed their plan of escape; so 
that, when it occurred, and took the other Europeans 
by surprise, they had only to follow out the arrange- 
ment they had made, and to move away. 

Tliey called a selected band of their converts to- 
gether, repeated to them all the directions they had 
previously impressed upon their minds, committed the 
children of the boarding-schools — nearly a hundred in 
number — to their care, and then knelt down and prayed 

* As soon as a Tillage ntimbera a body of converts, one or two of the 
most suiUble men are selected from among them, and set apart as 
“elders,” by the laying on of the hands of the brethren. These 
“ elders ” are the spiritual instructors and overseers of the converts, 
and likewise go oat among the heathen to proclaim the gospel to them. 
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with them all, commending them to Him who was able 
to keep them. . 

It was an affecting parting, for these mountaineers 
are a warm-hearted, attached race, and both the mis- 
sionaries and themselves knew there was danger and 
trial before them ; but the faith of the shepherd and 
the flock was alike strengthened, and they took leave 
(tf each other in hope — the former to make his way, 
with his nine associates, to Calcutta ; the latter to the 
fastnesses and retired spots of their native jungles, 
where they and the mission-school cliildren would, 
literally, “hide themselves until thQge calamities be 
overpast.” 

The missionaries travelled on foot, through incessant 
rains, their wives and children in dhxdis or palkis, over 
a road that has been described on a previous page, for 
ten days and nights; yet not a hair of their heads was 
injured,* nor did they, totally unprotected as they were, 
meet the slightest obstruction, though they passed 
through districts where mutineers were rising. When 
they reached Calcutta, their clothes were so rotten 
that tliey literally dropped to pieces. They were soon 
cheered by letters from their converts, encouraging 
and comforting them — people who, before they knew 

* The poor womea and children suffered much. There were a large 
''cmpany of these, in addition to the ten brethren. One of the female*, 
and an infant of a yearokl, have since died. These afflicted missionaries 
demand our warmest sympathies, for they have at present no Society to 
fall back upon ; and the l)enevoleDt and generous English officers and 
Civilians who were eye-witnesses to their work, and sustained them by 
hlieral gifta, have suffered themselves, and will be for a time unable, 
probably, to do aa much as before. 
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them, did not possess the knowledge of a written 
language.* 

As soon as it was safe, two of the brethren returned 
to their principal station, from whence one writes;— 

“ We stand just as at the beginning, thirteen years 
ago! There is nothing left except the ruined houses. 
The Sepoys destroyed nothing: they sought only 
money. A native chief and his people have done the 
miscliief, and left all a picture of desolation. 

“ But our sore-tried people have lost more than we 
have, and are without clothes and without provisions. 
Their hill-rice was ripening when we had to flee ; it 
was cut and taken by the zemindars. The rice of the 
low fields could not be attended to, and perished; so 
there is no food for the Coming year. 

“ At our service we saw their extreme misery. Few 
women could attend ; they wore ashamed to appear in 
their half-naked condition; but they are happy, and 
can rejoice in the Lord. We had cleaned out our 
church for the service, as the walls are still standing, 
though windows, organ, and the choir of lively fingers 
have disappeared. In the midst of all the desolation 
we praised the Lord, and said, as we left the church. 
Now we begin to live anew. 

“Some of our people did not escape. Such had 
been tortured, bound hands and feet, and had laid for 

• They could understand Hindi colloquially, but could neither read 
nor write it. The missionaries found the difficulties connected with the 
various languages spoken among them so great, that they decided on 
adopting Hindi as the medium of communication, and instraotiDg tha 
Coles through its medium. 
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days in the rain on the wet ground: All their books 
were taken and tom. Taunting and scoffing, the 
wretches said to them, ‘ Where is your Father, now ? * 
‘Where is Jesus ‘Why does not He help you?' 
‘ Where are the English ? ' ‘All have fled, and you are 
in our hands.' Then, with feet, and fists, and iron- 
bound sticks they smote them, saying, ‘ Now, sing us 
one of your sweet hymns ! ' ‘ Kead us a little out of 
your books, and we will hear ! ' None can tell what 
these poor sheep have suffered. What a mercy that 
they did not despair, and deny the Lord 1 They are 
rallying round us. Every one comes with a face full 
of joy, and the salutation, * Jesus, our help and pro- 
tection.’ " 

Here is another noble proof of the patient endurance 
(if the true convert, let him be clothed in a dark or a 
white skin, let him be an acute and intellectual Hindu 
or a simple-hearted, affectionate mountaineer. These 
poor people have suffered in the seizure of their money 
as well as their estates. They were not a poor de- 
l>endeijt people, but prosperous cultivators, with savings 
in cash, cattle, brazen vessels, and clothes, and living 
in comfort after their own style. 

The annals of ancient maiiyrdom do not furnish a 
more touching or a more satisfactory story. These 
faithful and loyal subjects offered their services, freely 
and unreservedly, to the Government, through the mis- 
sionaries, and were ready to raise a corps two thousand 
strong, brave soldiers, as they proved themselves in 
former days, when antagonistic to the British Govern- 
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meut. They knew well that the Hindu Sepoys would 
rise, and informed the missionaries that such would be 
the case, adding, "We will protect you if permitted.'’ But 
the Sepoy was trusted, and their offer was not accepted, 
though we can hardly doubt the value of such true- 
hearted men will be perceived and estimated ete long. 

" Much sympathy has for years been felt in India 
with the devoted men who have been honoured of God 
to do this great work among the Coles, and they have 
been supported by Christians of every Church, who 
concur in admiration of their patient zeal, their emi- 
nent self-denial, and their laborious diligence. 

" May the blessing which has rested on their labours 
kindle anew the missionary spirit of Germany, that the 
old College of Halle, and other ancient seminaries of 
that country, may vie -witli Basle in sending forth a 
race of simple-minded, godly men to India, in this the 
hour of her great need. Much, very much, can Ger- 
many do beyond all that she has done, great as that 
has been, comparatively with the work of other coun- 
tries. There is in her people such a capability of self- 
devotion; there is, at times, such a lofty and sustained 
enthusiasm, that the missionary spirit, probably, has 
no better soil than in that land. ” ♦ 

We must leave this inviting field, and return to 
Burdwan ; but let us unite in earnest prayer, that the 
missionaries may soon see their blessed work prospering 
even more abimdantly than before. 

* Wylie’s *' Bengal as a Field of Misnons,” to which we are indebted 
tor some other passages in this sketch of the Chota Nagpur Diisaios. 
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Was not the blowing up of the gate of Delhi by our 
brave soldiers a beautiful illustration of the spirit of 
their missionary work ? One and another fell, but the 
dying man handed his weapon to his comrade, who 
readily stepped forward to be “ baptized for the dead;” 
and the victory gained has been proportionate to the 
zeal and perseverance displayed. This mission is, it is 
hoped, likely to be connected hereafter with the Church 
Missionary Society. The writer has lately seen the 
missionary who has led this band of brethren, and 
several of his faithful fellow-labourers, who told her 
they had left nine hundred baptized Coles, besides 
many who had departed to their better home, and some 
hundreds of inquirers. The congregations in the differ- 
ent stations amounted to upwards of three thousand; 
and every letter brings the joyful tidings of fresli ac- 
cessions to the ranks of the converts. One hundred and 
forty additional individuals were reported as having 
decided on taking up their cross and following Jesus, 
since the mutiny; so that the brethren, now returned 
to them, are rejoicing with unspeakable joy. In many 
of its features, this mission seems to resemble that to 
the Karens in Burmah, and it bids fair to become an 
equally glorious manifestation of the power of Divine 
grace, and the effectual working of the mighty Spirit 
of the Lord.* 

* According to a late letter from India, the Cole country hag riaen ; 
aa they hold the hills from Palamow to belo\r Gaugjam, in the 
Madras Presidency, this report bears a serious aspect, for they are a 
*Mbke people, and jungle warfare is always trying to regular troops. 
«he officer who went out to arrest a tronblesome chief among them waa 
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Having returned to Burdwan, we must travel east- 
ward on our way to the station of Kri^aghur, and 
arrive, after a night's trip in our palanquin, at Culna, 
a large mercantile town on the banks of the river, 
which we might have reached in our boat had we pro- 
ceeded in a continuous course from Hughli, ijistead of 
landing there to visit Burdwan, Bancurah, and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Culna numbers as many as sixty thousand inhabi- 
ants ; yet it was at one time merely regarded as an out- 
station connected with the Burdwan mission. Corrie 
had long desired to see a missionary here, but this 
wish of his heart was never effected. In 1 825, Deer 
established two schools, which soon contained two 
hundred boys, for it was not a first attempt Mission- 
aries of the London Society had already foun schools 
on the spot, which they gladly made over to Mr Deer. 

In another year, no less than a thousand boys were 
in attendance, besides a goodly proportion of girls. 
The Bible was freely introduced, and willingly read; 
and in 1827 a Brahman student, named Manik, was 
baptized. 

Few particulars are preserved of this convert, but 
both himself and his wife lived most consistent and 

led into an ambuscade, and found himself in the midst of four thousand 
Coles, protected by jungle. He had three oflSoers and fifty Seikhs with 
him, but advance was impossible, and he retreated, fighting his way 
step by step, back to his camp. The enemy, armed only with bows, 
arrows, and hatchets, oaroe on with the greatest courage, so that all 
the Europeans and half the Seikhs were woondad. The Colei are not 
to be despised, either m enemies or is friends. 
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exemplary lives as Christians, and were useful helpers 
in the mission at Culna and at Burdwan for five years, 
when both were suddenly called into eternity in one 
week. In the hour when heart and flesh were failing, 
the dying woman said to her husband, “Jesus calls, 
and I am going to Him ; ” and he departed a day or 
two after, edifying all around him, and evincing that 
he possessed a sure hope of glory through Christ. 
Their names are even now fragrant amdng all who 
remember them. 

Many interesting circumstances occurred at Culna, 
and a native congregation was gathered, which at one 
time numbered above thirty members, including a high 
caste Brahman, and a wealthy Mu.ssulman, who lost 
his property, and endured severe persecution. Weit- 
brecht visited the place at regular intervals, and had, 
on one occasion, the joy of baptizing the wife of one of 
the converts, who had withstood the truth for fourteen 
years, but was at last convinced by hearing her son 
read the Gospels to her. 

A Brahman had, in early days, propagated a report 
somewhat similar to the one which has produced the 
sad delusion and panic in the Bengal army. He 
caused it to be proclaimed, that when a Hindu had 
been persuaded to be baptized, the missionary first 
compelled him to eat a slice of beef and drink wine, 
which being effected, he threw water over him. 

The baptismal service was caricatured by the natives 
publicly in one of their dramas. The chief actor was 
^^^^ssed as a European, had his face whitened with 
I 
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chalk, and an old tattered hat on his head, a china 
basin, covered with a cloth, was placed on a table, to 
represent the baptismal font, and the pretended mis- 
sionary, on being asked whence he came, said, “I 
lived in England, but not being able to gain my live- 
lihood there, I come to this country to make you 
Christians/' 

He then produced some Christian teachers, who 
wrote dow# the names of the candidates, and how 
much each one was to get on his baptism. Some were 
to receive two hundred, others four hundred rupees. 
Some were to be rewarded by places, others by presents 
of wives. The simple and continued preaching of the 
gospel gradually dispelled all such nonsensical and 
wicked delusions.* 

When, in 1839, the services of the European catechist 
at Culna, Mr Alexander, were called for at Krishnaghur, 
in consequence of the numerous baptisms there, most 
of the converts followed him, and the place has since 
been occupied and diligently cultivated by native mis- 
sionaries connected with the Free Church of Scotland. 

In the record of a visit to Culna by Weitbrecht, he 
describes the station as it now is: — “ We met there six 
young converts of the Free Church, two of whom had 
been itinerating, and related to me several very encou- 
raging circumstances of natives who had received theju 
with marked kindness. How different to the days 

* Thu vould the fabrication of the greased cartridges have been dU* 
pelled, had the poor Sepojs been permitted to hear the preaching oi 
Imth. 
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when we first began work hereabouts, and were accused 
of cramming beef down the people's throats I * 

“ One told me he had found a man to whom I had 
given a New Testament last year, who had shewed pro- 
mise of becoming a sincere believer ; another, who is 
the ordained resident missionary, said, ‘In my boy- 
hood I heard you preach the glad tidings of salvation 
in my native village, Palasi, seven miles north-east of 
Bimlwan. I then united with others in peering and 
mocking at you, now we preach the same gospel T It 
was very touching, and my heart was drawn out in 
Christian sympathy towards this beloved Hindu brother 
in Christ. 

• A letter from India, of last year, relates the following anecdote, 
which we may introduce here, though it does not refer to this immediate 
Ticiriity “ The Free Kirk now sends out natives to itinerate. One of 
these lately came to a Hindusthani village qu’^e in the jungle, which no 
Kuropean missionary ever seems to have heard of before. Here he saw 
no idol temple, no mosque, no signs of any of the religion of the country. 
Ue asked the people what their religion was. They said, ‘We believe 
in Jesus.’ How had they heard of Himt They said, ‘A man belonging 
to our village several years ago went to a fair, where some one gave him 
t«o books. He brought them here ; we read them, and determined to 
tml.race the religion there taught.’ ‘ But where are these books ? ” 

' Oh, they are so precious that we keep them locked up in a box, except 
when they are publicly read.’ ‘ Where is the box ? ’ ' It is in the head- 
man’s house.’ Just then the head-man was out of the village, and bad 
taken the key with him. He soon returned, and the tracts were pro- 
duced. The rema^drable thing is, that these tracts were in Hindi, while 
the language of the villagers was Hindusthani, so that only a very small 
portion of the books was intelligible to them. Yet this, and this alone, 
had been the means of causing them to renounce heathenism, and, at 
least outwardly, to ' believe in Jesus.’ This is one of many circumstanoea 
which lead us to think that there are tens of millions, among the out- 
<^ts and lower castes, tbronghont India, who would be quite willing to 
bounce heathenism, and put themselves under Christian instruction, 
only had the agents to find them out, and to reside among them.” 
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We went together to the bazaar, and I preached on 
John iii. 16, ‘For God so loved the world,’ &c. He 
followed me, and was attentively listened to by tlie 
assembled multitude. He so affectionately wrote to me 
afterwards, ‘Sir, I love every devoted missionary in 
my unhappy fatherland, but I look at you with feelings 
of peculiar esteem and gratitude, for you preach the 
gospel in ^e place of my nativity, the scene of my 
earliest recmlections, and the home of all dear to me. 
The Lord crown your noble exertions with complete 
success.’ Oh, what cheering words from a genuine 
Hindu ! I thanked God, and took courage. 

“This dear friend, Lai Behari Dey, has one co- 
labourer stationed with him, the other four were only 
sojourners for a time. Their English school is beautifhl, 
and all the various branches of their mission seemed 
prosperous.” 

At Culna, the palanquin is put on board a ferry- 
boat, and we cross the river to Santipur, another town 
as large and populous as Culna, with a more aristocratic 
set of inhabitants, but here the work of missions has 
been much .more recently attempted, and everything 
bears another aspect, though not one less encouraging. 
A fair proportion of the population are rich Hindu 
gentlemen, engaged in mercantile business in Calcutta, 
and keeping up large domestic establishments here, 
where they reside as much as the claims of business 
allow. 

At Santipur, we find the missionaty, Mr Bomwetoh, 
who located himself there in February 1855. He re- 
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moved from one of the stations of the Krishnaghur dis- 
trict, where he was in charge of a most interesting 
school of Bengali boys, the sons of the converts in that 
district, as well as of a native congregation. 

We will describe this school ; the character of it has 
not changed, though its locality has. Bomwetch has 
transferred it from Solo, his former station, to his 
present one of Santipur : — 

“Well-selected native Christians, bot^ those who 
have already been acting as readers or teachers, and 
younger ones, who give promise of becoming useful in 
such capacities, are sent from the other mission sta- 
tions, at the discretion of the missionary, to Mr Bom- 
wetch's care, and there enter the classes in training, 
living, durmg the period of their stay, with the other 
elder pupils of the schools in the simplest native man- 
ner, attending the lessons of Mr Bomwetch ; and, when 
deemed by him sufficiently qualified, giving lessons to 
the younger scholars under his eye, until they become 
well enough acquainted with the principles and modes 
of teaching adopted by him, to conduct a school, or 
assist in conducting one themselves. 

“If we are accustomed to associate the idea of a 
normal school with a stately edifice, large establishment, 
tine lecture and class-rooms, well-paid professors, &c., 
we shall feel inclined, in coming into Mr Bomwetch's 
school, to ask, ‘ Where is it ? ' But let us stay there 
a few days, and see the teacher-pupils coming, at the 
regular hours, from their simple native dwellings to the 
missionary’s lessons in the mission-house or the schools ; 
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let us hear those lessons given, even though we may 
not understand the Bengali language; let us watch the 
intelligence that soon lights up the native countenance, 
and the prompt replies which start forth to the teacher s 
rapid questions, whether they be on the map, the globe, 
history, the grammar, the music-board, or the Bible 
itself ; let us observe the hour of the lesson come to 
the end, and yet teacher and class alike unwilling to 
separate from an engagement so interesting to both; 
let us further listen to the ordinary lessons and singing 
in the schools, even in the infant-school, and sit down 
with the native flock on a mat on the floor of the 
odd-looking chapel, where they assemble for worship ; 
and let us observe, yea feel, the spirit which breathes 
through the whole, and we shall ask no longer, ‘ Where 
is the training-school?' We shall know, we shall feel 
we are in the midst of it. We shall have learned that, 
without display or extravagance, without cloistered 
walls, surpUced students, or any dwarfish mimicry of 
English collegiate apparatus, which would be absurd if 
it were not so pernicious, because destructive of what 
we want to cherish — native simplicity in native churches 
— an effective and valuable school can be carried on for 
the training of teachers, both for the schools and the 
chapels, for the young and the old of the growing native 
congregation. 

“ But the whole of the training cannot be seen at 
the station. If we wish to witness a most important 
part of it, we must go out with the missionary and his 
selected band of helpers and learners, on his missionary 
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excnrsions into the scattered towns and villages of 
Bengal 

“ We must stand with him under a tree, or in the 
open baeaar of the village, whilst he preaches to the 
people Jesus and His salvation, meets their objections, 
bears with their perversity and ignorance, endures their 
insolence, their reproaches, and their taunts, and pleads 
with them for their souls ; whilst the learners stand 
by, and the more advanced of them take a share, when 
they can, in the animated discussions. 

“ We must accompany the party back after night- 
fall, weary but not disheartened, to the tent, and hear 
the conversation wherewith they — the missionary and 
his disciples — beguile the way across the plains. We 
must there share the missionary’s simple evening meal, 
and be present when the neophytes gather again in 
the tent to read the Scriptures for their own soul’s 
good, and hear the missionary’s exposition and appli- 
cation of them to the circumstances of the hearers, and 
])erhap8 also to the events of the day, and when they 
kneel together to implore, with a fervency which in 
such circumstances only is easily experienced, grace for , 
them.selves, and mercy and salvation for India and a 
perishing world. 

“ In the morning we must unite once more with 
them as they seek to sanctify and strengthen their souls 
by the Word of God and prayer, in anticipation of the 
labours of the day. 

“ And, as we witness all this, let us remember that 
it is continued day after day, and month after month, 
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and we shall be able to form some better judgment of 
the character of the training influences which may be, 
and which in this instance are, brought to bear on the 
minds, character, and habits of those to whom we are to 
look for usefulness in the settling churches of Bengal 
These are the influences in which we may feel most 
confidence, and without wliich all the scholar-craft in 
the world will leave missionary or pastoral labours for 
the native, or indeed for any flocks, no better thau 
‘ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal" 

Such is the recorded testimony of a friend of mis- 
sions, who visited the training-school while jt was carried 
on at Solo. 

Since Mr Bomwetch has come to Santipur, he has 
opened his training institution on a new and more 
regxdar footing, and in June 1855, twenty-five select 
youths, sons of the (Converts of the various districts, . 
were presented for admission, and upon a careful 
examination, were all recced. Upon this large ac- 
cession, Mr A. Stern, a younger missionary brother, 
who had himself been regularly trained in Germany, 
joined Mr Bomwetcla ^ 

“ In the December following, six of the' elder pupils, 
who had been now in training a sufficient time, wei'e 
considered qualified to engage in a probationary course 
of school-teaching. Of tliis number, two or three re- 
mained at Santipur, as assistants in the work there; the 
others returned to the districts from which they hftd 
originally come, to labour in them. 

“ In July 1856 an examination was held in Bengali, 
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by some friends who attended for the purpose. It 
was highly satisfactory in theology, sacred and other 
history, geography, Sanscrit, arithmetic, art of teaching, 
singing, &c. There were then, out of thirty youths who 
were present, six more neajdy te&dy to be sent out as 
teachers, and about twelve fine add promising new lads, 
who were considered fit for admission, while some of the 
boys who have gone out really shew that there is a germ 
of new life in them, and prove it by faithful service. 

“ Some of the letters |hey write to their instructors 
shew how far they are raised, in intellect and spiritual 
life, above the level of their parents and poor fellow- 
Christians in the district 

“ Thus these young men, instructed almost without 
text-books, and without one word of English, have 
acquired not only a thorough knowledge of the art of 
^teaching, but a thorough grounding in mathematics, 
histo0, geography, astronomy, Sanscrit, and theology. 

I never examined a class of ’Bengalis with more satis- 
factory result, while the intelligence and acuteness of 
those lads, the sons of low caste native Christian vil- 
lagers, were.inost remarkable. « 

“ The Government and the public owe much gratitude 
to those who have made jihis* most important experi- 
ment; for now there pan be no doubt that it is possible 
to give the requi^te iind and degree of training in the 
course of two or three years, without an English edu- 
cation, which Would occupy twice as much time, and be 
niore than twice as costly." 

The above is the satisfactory testimony of the Govern- 
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ment Inspector of Schools, in his Quarterly Report to the 
Council of Education. 

Connected with the training institution, a vernacular 
school has been formed on the same premises, with a 
view to exercise the future teachers in the practice of 
teaching, under Mr Bomwetch's own eye. This practis- 
ing-school numbers some hundred and twenty heathen 
boys, most of them sons of Brahmans, and other 
respectable native gentlemen at Santipur. 

The missionaries are encouraged in their work. Mr 
Stem speaks of one of the trained pupils, who is now 
his assistant, as giving the best hope of becoming a 
most useful labourer, both for teaching and preaching. 
Notwithstanding his youth, he commands the respect 
of his pupils, and exerts a very beneficial influence 
over them. He is not only a diligent and gifted young 
man, but a humble-minded and pious Christian/' * 

Mr Stem adds, “ During the last two years, two new 
classes have been admitted, but as the course lasts five 
years, we cannot hope to send out any of our new 
scholars as preachers till three years hence. If we are 
spared, we may hope to furnish ten young men every 
year, who will have had every advantage human in- 
struction can impart; but what we desire is, their true 
conversion. Should the young men who leave, prova 
after a few years’ trial, truly convei*ted men, they will 
be brought back into the college for a special theological 
training, with a view to their being ordained as native 
ministers.” 

Two great difficulties stand in the way of the pro* 
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gross of this institution — the want of vernacular educa- 
tional books, which throws so much on the genius of 
the teacher, and the want of sufficient previous training 
in tlie youths sent to Santipuh Both these difficulties 
will be gradually remedied, as Bengali school literature 
increases, and preparatory training institutions are 
formed by the missionaries in the different stations. 
Meantime, we may rejoice at the very signal blessing 
which has rested on the efforts made. 

In 1853, the missionary, Mr Hasell, attempted suc- 
cessfully an English school at Santipur, but it was after 
some time necessarily relinqui.shed. It was a most 
interesting school, containing about four hundred fine 
intelligent native youths, the vast majority of them 
being Brahmans, and a good many Qossains, or what 
used to be called Gentu Bishops, who 'Were scarcely 
ever known to attend a Christian school before in these 
parts. This was two years before Mr Bomwetch came; 
and it is pleasant to hear Mr Hasell's ingenuous, valu- 
able, and brotherly testimony to the superiority and 
success of the latter plan above his own. 

He writes, The work at Santipur is really pro- 
gressing there, where for ages Satan has reigned. Two 
iiiis-sionaries are labouring, and there is the influence 
of the training-schoob too, bearing indirectly upon the 
place. The gospel is being preached daily in the 
l>azaars and other thoroughfares. The cautious plan 
I had conceived of gradually undermining old preju- 
dices, and so working by degrees upon the minds of 
people by an English school, has been abandoned, 
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and an open attack made — results which I never even 
ventured to contemplate, when three years ago I first 
visited the town/" 

The two missionaries preach diligently, and exercise 
the pupils in the same work ; for “ Preach I must,'* 
says Bomwetch, “ even though there were ten schools 
on my shoulders.” 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrating a principle 
found correct by all who have had the courage to try 
it, that when, in consequence of Mr Hasell’s cautious 
policy, Mr Bomwetch first stood up to preach in Santi- 
pur, some native gentlemen of high standing opposed 
hint and tried to frighten him and put him down. He, 
however, manfully and courageously assured them that 
he cared for their souls, and must preach. “ I have,’" 
said he, “ a message from the God of heaven, concern- 
ing a Saviour whom you need, and must proclaim it.’" 
Seeing his undaunted firmness, they soon yielded, as 
Bengalis always will to honest consistency, and the 
very men who were at first most bitter have become 
some of liis warmest friends. 

We are tempted, before wo bid this interesting sta- 
tion — so different to any we have yet seen — farewell, to 
take an evening walk through its populous thorough- 
fares with our missionary friends, and mark the cordial 
greetings and pleasant salutations they receive on all 
sides. 

We sit down with them on a cherbutu (terrace), 
where a native gentleman is smoking his hukah in the 
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cool of the evening, and invites us to converse with 
him. 

He is a Brahman, but finding trade more profitable 
than priestcraft, is engaged in a mercantile house in 
Calcutta; but as his visitors are Padri Sahibs (mis- 
sionaries), he at once takes up the subject of religion, 
and enters on an argument, which he seems tho- 
roughly to enjoy. The Hindus delight in discussion, 
and have no objection to speak of Christianity, or any 
other rel^ous faith, in an open, friendly way. They 
rather seek it, and delight in it, if you may judge 
by the zest they manifest. Their keen and acute 
reasoning struck us much, and the calm, patient,^ af- 
fectionate manner in which our friends met it was 
admirable. We were beguiled on in our absorbing 
talk till the evening had completely closed, and the 
bright beams of the moon reminded us we must make 
our salaams and depart. 

Surely, was the involuntary feeling of our minds — 
suixily it is men like these, honest, loving, faithful, who* 
have the confidence of the natives, and if there be any 
European they will love and trust, it must be the mis- 
sionaries. 

There are a few particularly interesting facts con- 
nected with female education at this station, which we 
must reserve, merely remarking here, that the same 
singular encouragement has been afforded in this branch 
of work as in Others, and that Mr Bomwetch has actually 
^>oen admitted to visit Hindu ladies when sick, at the 
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request of their own husbands, and has had an oppor- 
tunity, never perhaps afforded to a missionary in Bengal 
before, of ministering to the bodily ailment and the soul’s 
need of the secluded Hindu female of rank at the same 
time. 

We have not heard that any interruption has arisen 
to the work at Santipur, in consequence of the present 
Indian disturbances. 



CHAPTER X. 


LIGHT SHINING IN DAKKNESS. 

“ Sfty to them that are of a fearful heart. Be strong, fear not.** — Isaiah 
XXXY. 4 . 

On leaving this station we make our way fifteen miles 
by boat towards Nudya, the celebrated and saoted 
place of Brahmanical learning, which lies just at that 
point of the river where the Bhaguretti and Jellinghi 
unite their waters and form the Hughli ; that being, 
in the estimation of the Hindus, a peculiarly sacred 
spot, as in the junction of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Allahabad. 

Fallen as Nudya is from its high position of former 
days, it is still the place whither numbers of Brahman 
youths resort for education as pundits, spending, or 
rather wasting, many precious years in poring over their 
abstruse Sanscrit, and learning the mysteries of the 
Hindu philosophy and logic for after practice. As we 
pass their toles or colleges, we see the students occupy- 
ing lines of simple mud dwellings, and the lecture-halla 
of the sages are mere bambu sheds, in which the 
learned professors sit on mats, surrounded by their 
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Into one of these Mr Hasell was one day invited in 
passing. After some conversation, one of the pundits, 
the most distinguished professor of Hindu law in the 
place, entered into a discussion with the missionary 
and his catechist, and displayed very great skill and 
acuteness in argument, whilst a hundred Brahmans 
gathered round to listen. 

They were, on the whole, polite and respectful, 
though evincing no small cojjtempt at the foolishness 
of the gospel (1 Cor. i. 23). Tlie discussion was ter- 
minated, on the side of the missionary, by his solemnly 
repeating, “Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but 
l)y me,” thus casting a seed of truth into the active in- 
telligent minds of the pundit students, one which, if 
brought home to the heart by the Spirit of God, con- 
tains enough to enlighten the understanding of a dozen 
future guides of the jx!ople of Bengal, and effectually 
shake their confidence in their superstitions. 

At Nudya, a short time ago, there did not appear a 
spark of de.sire for European knowledge — the very look 
of the place seemed so thoroughly Hindu, so significant 
of the stagnancy of Brahmanism, so wrapt up in in- 
difference. But a change has come over the spirit of 
the place now ; for as we approach it, and set our foot 
on tlie shore, the attention i.s at once arrested by the 
appearance of above two hundred of the finest Hindu 
youths that can be seen, congregated in an English 
school established some years since, but greatly ex- 
tended of late by the zealous labours of Mr Hasell, who 
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removed from Krishnaghur to this place, where he in- 
habited for a time a small native house, as Mr Bomwetch 
does at Saiitipur. 

Many of these youths are sons of the great pundits 
of that “ Oxford of Bengal,” men whose fathers would 
have scoffed, in the loftiest scorn, at the bare idea of 
their descendants seeking instraction in a Cliristian 
school, or so much as sitting down within its walls, or 
touching its teachers an(^|its books. Now they sit — 
even the very highest pundits in the jdace — on the 
same benches with Christian and other boys, and read 
the Bible and other Christian books without objection. 
These boys have a look and a bearing indicative of 
their high birth and pretensions; in fact, quite gentle- 
manlike; spirited, yet quiet; respectful, but highly 
intelligent. 

As we gaze on these interesting youths, and recall 
the days when missionaries, chosen from among such, 
were sent from Nudya to propagate their faith among 
tile lull tribes of Assam, our hearts ascend in earnest 
petition to God, that He may so bless the Christian 
instruction they are now receiving as to lead to their 
conversion to a purer faith, and to their becoming 
ambassadors for Christ to some among the numerous 
tribes of their vast native land who need evangelisa- 
tion. 

We are encouraged to look for this, by hearing how 
greatly Mr Hasell has been favoured in his native 
catechist, Koylas Chunder Mukerjea, who, like these 
youths, was the son of a Kulin Brahman, and like 
K 
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them, educated in a missionary school He became a 
Christian at the age of twenty, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of his father and the rest of his 
family, and was eminently furnished with the gifts and 
graces of an evangelist. 

Nudya requires a man of peculiar gifts, and Koylas 
was possessed of .such, being kind and gentle, yet bold 
in declaring the truth. 

He entered on his work he^tily, but humbly. Nudya 
afforded him ample scope. He taught Scripture and 
history for two or three hours in the schools, and all 
the rest of his time he devoted to conference with 
adults, or preaching to mixed crowds, and was invari- 
ably acceptable. 

He liad a fair knowledge of Sanscrit, and a consider- 
able acquaintance with the systems and modes of 
thought of those about him. Hence he was always 
at his ease ; and in i)rcaching never wasted words, but 
was plain, personal, ami practical, adapting his remarks 
with singular felicity to the mixed nature of the crowd. 
For the .sake of Ids family, he would have been glad to 
be in another place, but he “wished to be settled where 
ho might be able to accomplish the greatest gooil to 
men, ami for that, to sacrifice family comforts, and to 
do the Lord’s work wdth contentment and hope, till He 
vouchsafed success in converting souls.” He considered 
“ the schools very liopeful, and taught them the ^vord 
of God in faith, hoping to gather fruit in time.” 

Koylas’ words testify that, for the simple love of 
souls, Hindu converts can endure self-denial He en- 
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diired much, but his bright course was soon closed, and 
in the midst of his usefulness he was rapidly carried off 
by fever, in a season of unusual sickness. 

In 1854 Mr Hasell was enabled to report “that the 
number in the English and vernacular schools in Krish- 
naghiir, Nudya, and Santipur, consisted of more than 
a thousand youths, none of wliom exhibited any un- 
willingness either to read the Bible at school or study 
it at home ; that all tht pupils make monthly pay- 
ments ; that there are no scholarships, or any advan- 
tages held out to the pupils, beyond a better education 
than they can obtain elsewhere.” 

But ^Ir Hasell does not confine his clTorts to these 
m IiooIs. His earnest desires for the .salvation of the 
poor Hindus lead him to S 2 )end the whole of tiie cold 
season in a tent, travelling about from village to vil- 
lage ; and, during the heat and rains, he goes out daily 
into the to\vn of Nudya, and the villages round, to 
preacli the gos 2 )el. 

Humanly speaking, it is not a ho 2 )eful place in itself, 
for it is one of the very darkest spots in heathendom, 
and one of whose inhabitants it maybe said, that “God 
has given them up to their hearts' lusts;” they will 
never believe! But as this discouraging conviction 
enters his mind, he pauses, and says, “ Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord?” He feels comforted in the thought 
that lu,' has the prayers of many earnest friends, and 
• an trust the result to the Hearer of prayer, and labour 

in fiiith. 

When Yates, the Baptist missionary, visited this 
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place in 1821 , the pundits would not receive even- 
Sanscrit tracts from him n^^r the river, but sent a 
person to procure them at a proscribed distance from 
its banks ; and, when an English school was first estab- 
lished there, about 1881 , it was difficult to get any 
decent attendance, so that the missionary, Mr Krucke- 
berg, sometimes felt inclined to give it up. Remem- 
bering these things, we take courage, and bid Mr 
Hasell God-speed, as we again enter our boat, and 
proceed onward to Krishnaghur. 

Leaving the muddy Bhagiiretti, in Which the Hindus 
consider all the holy virtue of the Ganges concentrates, 
we turn up the (juiet Jellinghi, and admire its clear 
and pellucid stream, enabling us to watch the fish, as 
they glide about beneath its surface. 

We soon reach the station, which, though it is the 
capital of the district of Nudya, and about the centre of 
the Zillah, is not nearly so populous as Suntipur, mun- 
bering about forty instead of sLxty thousand inhabitants. 
The district contains about a million, and thousands of 
villages. 

To those who have never traversed a thickly-popu- 
lated country like Bengal, it is impossible to convey an 
idea of the way in which human beings are seen 
springing up on all sides, almost like the grass beneath 
the feet. Eveiy missionary is more or less conscious 
of an overwlielming sense of responsibility, especially 
when he first sees the masses by whom he is surrounded, 
and feels that to him alone they have to look for the 
conmiunication of light and truth. 
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llie deep sense of this is so depressing, that he dare 
not allow himself to contoplate it too vividly, or h6 
would be inclined to sit down in despair. The holy 
Martyn and others have most affectingly alluded to this 
point, and we could fully enter into it, from the experi- 
ence of our own minds, as we journeyed on in dark 
heathen India, from day to day. 

There is much going forward in the district of 
Krishnaghur, with its nine missionary stations, to cheer 
the mind and animate the heart of a visitor who passes 
from station to station, and takes a glance at what is 
going on in each. Such visits have often been paid by 
Christian friends who are interested, and have been 
encouraging to the missionaries, whose .spirits are some- 
times depressed by the disappointment of hopes and 
cherished anticipations. 

Those who live continually among a people who have 
been converted from such a degrading idolatry as Hin- 
tluisjn, find that the work of sanctification goes on 
very gradually, and it does not do to compare such 
converts to European Christian.s, who have by birth and 
education, long been habituated to walk according to 
the precepts of the gospel Those who know their own 
he<»rts best, are best able to perceive the reality of a 
work of grace in such poor weak people as Bengalis; 
and the older missionaries, who know many of their 
customs and modes of thought, are less often found • 
discouraged than their younger brethren, who have to 
be initiated in them, after getting fully acquainted with 
the language. 
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We had to bear all this in mind as we traversed this 
district, for the trials of the brethren here have been 
very great, in consequence of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the greater number of converts were ori- 
ginally baptized. 

We must now go back for a few moments to the 
commencement of the Krishnaghur mission many years 
ago. 

As early as 1804, one of the Baptist missionaries, 
Chamberlain, who is called “the prince of preaching 
missionaries in Bengal,’' because he itinerated so very 
widely and preached so continually, came to Krish- 
naghiir, and records in his journal, that he “ addressed 
an attentive congregation there, but he was grieved to 
hear a Bengali utter a dreadful oath, which he had 
learned from his Christian master.” 

Krishnaghur was then a much less important place 
tlian it afterwards became, for it was jungle a century 
ago. A great rajah — Ihijendra Krishna — cleared the 
site, and built a handsome palace in the town, but his 
descendants, who still live there, retain little but “ the 
pride of former days.” 

Bajendra Krishna had contributed very much, by his 
influence, to the a.scendancy of the English power, at the 
period of the battle of Plassey, and was honoured with 
some high-sounding titles as a reward, but he was a 
dreadful idolater, and spent on one sacrifice alone more 
than i^l 0,000. He gave his name to this town, having 
received it himself in honour of one of the favourite 
Hindu gods — Krishna. The latter syllable, ghur, means 
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dwelling, so we may translate Krishnaghur as the 
“ Dwelling of Krishna.*' 

It was also the dwelling of a much more interesting 
individual, Sir William Jones, who had a “ charming 
retreat’* there, from whence he often visited the learned 
pundits at Nudya, and conversed with them in Sanscrit, 
“ the language of the gods.** 

Krishnaghur is a really pretty Indian station, with a 
park-like aspect, and the soft flowing river on whose 
borders it stands, adds much to the effect of the houses, 
situated among trees, with verandahs in front, sustained 
by rows of pillars, with grecii-painted Venetian shades 
fixed between them, giving them quite an imposing ap- 
pearance. The climate, too, is not quite so sultiy and 
trying as some parts of Bengal, and it is regarded as a 
healthful locality. 

It was not visited by Church mi.ssionaries till 1829, 
when Mr Deer, of Burdwan, was attracted there, and 
in 1831, Wcitbrecht went, and established a school, 
which soon contained a hundred pupils. The English 
resi(U‘nts at the place encouraged Weitbrecht much, by 
tlie kind interest they manifested, and a year later, Mr 
Deer determined to leave him alone at Burdwan, and 
locate himself at Krishnaghur. 

A few months after, Mr Deer writes, “ We have had 
the joy of laying the foundation-stone of a congregation 
in Krishnaghur, the first-fruits of this place. Five 
adults were baptized, who stand connected with three 
large heathen families. The publicity of the act caused 
it to spread immediately over the town, and the rage 
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is great. On the veiy next day, the principal men de- 
cided that if the parents or relations of the converts 
allow them to come into their houses, they will be 
denied the use of the barber, the wa^heyman, and the 
hukah. In short, their caste will be forfeited; so the 
poor converts are at once , cut off from their own 
people, but they confess Christ, and willingly bear His 
reproach. 

“ They were assailed in the bazaar by a crowd, who 
asked them what induced them to embrace Christianity, 
and they attempted to explain, but the mob soon got 
excited, and began to ridicule them by taking up their 
words, ‘Kepent, brethren, repent! the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’ I find repentance, faith, and the 
cross our most effective themes. No argument comes 
home so well as the simple statement of these truths, 
though we must argue sometimes. 

“ Two of the converts were enticed away for a short 
time, and were maltreated, but managed to return, and 
are all safe with me. Before this event occurred, I 
was VLsitetl from morning till evening, and every one 
courted ray friendship; now, I am forsaken, but not 
discouraged. Ilather do I rejoice, for a spirit of in- 
quiry is stirred up, and I see reason only to praise the 
Lord.” 

The same year seven other families were baptized by 
Mr Knickeberg, who had joined Mr Deer; and when 
the latter left for Europe, Mr Haberlin took his place, 
and set to work, with fresh European energy, as a 
zealous young missionary. 
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He visited various places along the banks of the 
rivers, with which the district is intersected, preached 
much in the numerous villages, founded schools in 
them, and cfuried on spirited discussions with the 
puiiilits. He also succeeded in inducing^everal indigo- 
plaiiters to establish schools near their factories, and 
tried to shew them how they might, under God, be a 
great blessing to the country. 

Hiiberlin gained considerable influence by his wi§e 
and conciliatory course ; but, in the midst of all these 
successful preparatory^ labours, he was called to Cal- 
cutta, and left Mr Kruckeberg in charge of several 
schools, liere and at Nudya, containing live hundred 
boys, and a Christian congregation of fifteen persons. 

One of these had been educated in the schools, and 
had early received impressions which had touched his 
heart, but, under his mother’s influence; he had resisted 
his convictions for seven years, when God graciously 
visited him afresh, and affected him more powerfully, 
80 that he decided on giving himself to Clirist. 

kir Deer returned in 183o, and found several indi- 
viduals of a particular sect, called Karta Bhojas, or 
worshippers of the Creator, inclined to accept Chris- 
tianity. One of these being suspected, had poison 
introduced into his food by his lelatives, which pre- 
vented him from moving his tongue for four days. 
The Hindus can calculate to a nicety the particular 
effect a certain kind of poison will produce. In this 
case they wished to stop the tongue of the poor in- 
quirer for a time only, almn him, and induce him to 
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draw back. They also deprived him of his wife, and 
as he had no legal redress, he could do nothing but 
quietly submit; and his persecutors, delighted with 
their success, offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the 
sanguinary goddess Kali, who delights in’ such deeds. 

The young wife of another inquirer, a girl of eleven 
years old, was taken from her husband and consigned 
to a life of infamy. 

Still inquiry went on, and one striking instance of 
rage and fear combined must be mentioned. The 
enemy set up a heathen school fn opposition to that of 
the missionary; and, to induce attendance, introduced 
the Cliristian Scriptures as a text-book, thus shewing 
themselves superior in discernment to their rulers, who 
take the contrary course to effect a similar end. 

In the following year thirty were baptized, and 
though they were deprived of \vives and children, and 
all that they had, Christianity prospered. 

In 1888, the head-men of ten villages were received, 
and established public worship in their villages, and 
there was a great deal of natural excitement among the 
people of dther places, lest “ those who had turned the 
world upside down should come hither also.” Two 
brothers ran away from their home lest they should be 
infected, chapels were burnt do^vn, and other violence 
oflercd, but the work was, as far as could be perceived, 
quite healthy in its character, and very hopeful, ful- 
filling the bright anticipations which Htiberlin and 
others had formed respecting the promising character 
of the district. 
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But in this year began a new era in the mission. 
The river Jellinghi overflowed its banks, laid waste the 
country, and destroyed the crops. The poor people 
who had embraced Christianity were among the suf- 
ferers, and were aided in their distress by the benevo' 
Icnce of Christian friends. The boats went over the 
fields from village to village, for all was as one wide 
sea, distributing rice and other necessaries, for many 
had been without food for several days. Heathen were 
also relieved; and, in keeping with the abject and de- 
ceitful spirit so attacliing to the Bengali character, 
many of these heathen, and of the poor Mussulmans, 
professed to inquire after Christianity from interested 
motives, that they might obtain temporal aid, which, 
under such circumstances, could hardly be withheld. 

Some measure of gratitude may have been mixed up 
in the minds of a small proportion of the people, and 
a very few were, no doubt, sincere characters, but the 
majority were not so, and were also extremely ignorant. 
The missionary, wdiose naturally sanguine temper in- 
clined him to be too trustful, accepted all who otfcred 
as catechumens ; and, after a short probationary course 
of instruction, he admitted many hundreds into the 
Church by baptism, conceiving he would thus have the 
o]»portunity placed in his power of instructing tlicm 
more fully. 

This course was not regarded as a prudent one by 
most of his brethren, though all tried to hope good 
iiiight spring out of it; but, among a people like the 
Bengalis, a sandy foimd^ion will ilot bear a super- 
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structure, and this has since been painfully proved in 
Krishnaghur. 

The catechists employed were clever but insincere 
men, and this added greater difficulty to the affair. 
There were no faithful or good teachert to be had, 
except a few who could ill be spared by other mission- 
aries. The baptized were scattered over a large extent 
of country, and were not only ignorant and deceitful 
themselves, but had been deceived by the untruthful 
catechists, who had imitated Romish priests, and pro- 
mised them all kinds of temporal advantages if they 
would only submit to being baptized. They had, too, 
by this act lost caste, and were doubly helpless, perse- 
cuted by the zemindars and forsaken by their heathen 
friends. 

Under these circumstances, none can wonder at the 
result Rather may we be thankful to find that there 
was a little wheat among much chaff, and that the 
labour and care which has since been expended on 
those people, by the brethren who have been located 
amongst them, have been so blessed as to produce a 
certain degree of hopeful result. 

The Church has year by year been weed^, either 
by death or removal, of many of these unfruitful mem- 
bers, and this painful process is still going on. Yet 
among those who remain are found a proportion of 
such as bid fair to become the missionary’s crown of 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

As soon as it was possible to obtain additional mis- 
sionaries, the dislrict was divided into stations; and 
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churches, school-houses, and missionary dwellings were 
raised at several different places, which imparted quite 
a new appearance to the landscape, so that when a 
missionary from' a distant part came here, and made 
a circuit of tfee stations, his lively emotions of joy in 
beholding these church spires for the first time, can 
hardly be conceived by those who hjive not dwelt for 
years together in a desolate heathen wilderness. 

It is the usual plan to proceed at once into the dis- 
trict, merely stopping a few hours with Mr Blumhardt, 
at the mission-house of the Sudder station, where the 
schools and native congregation are soon visited, as 
they are situated close by. 

The English school has had some excellent superin- 
tendents, and has often been in a very encouraging 
state of efficiency. Mr Reynolds, who was there in 
lHt6, was much beloved, and when compelled to leave 
India on account of his health, his resolution was 
nearly overcome by the earnest pleadings of some of 
his attached scholars, who besought him, if he cared 
for their souls, not to forsake them, and nothing but 
stern necessity drove him away. Mr Ha.sell has since 
bet'll equally successful, and much longer resident in 
this sphere. 

A government college, which was commenced about 
this time, would, it was feared, injure the missionary 
school, but it had the contrary effect, and nearly doubled 
the numbers of its attendants. That college is, alas I 
rearing up its crop of unbelieving sceptics, to help to 
tiiar the efforts of believing men. 
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The Roman Catholics made an incursion in the same 
year, and succeeded, for a time, in drawing away one 
hundred and forty native Christians; but the good 
among tlicm soon found they had been deceived, and 
retunicd to tlieir own Church. The priest eventually 
left the place discouragecL 

The Risliop of Madras confirmed fifty adult converts 
during this year. 

It adds interest to this locality that the church and 
mission buildings are witliin a hundred yards of the 
ruins of the house where Sir William Jones dwelt, who 
looked on “ the conversion of the Hindus as an impos- 
sibility.” Nor need we wonder at this when we hear 
Henry Martyn exclaim, that “the conversion of a Brah- 
man would be the nearest approach to a miracle of any 
event he could hear of” Martyn seems not to have 
heard that Kiernander had more than one sincere Brah- 
man convert. 



CHAPTER, XL 


TEEES YIELDING FRUIT. 

"Shall take root downward, and bear fruit upward."— 2 Knroa xix. 30. 

The palanquin is now again in request, and when we 
are ready to leave it, stands before the mission-house, 
ami we step in, and proceed first to Chapra, six miles 
distance, where we are welcomed by the missionary, 
Mr Kruckeberg, who is quite a veteran, and the spi- 
litiial father of some of the first and best converts. 

In connexion with Chapra is Dwipehunderpur, 
wliore Kruckeberg has sometimes resided hi the native 
rhapel for weeks at a time, and whicli answered for a 
>chool-house too. At both places the schools are good, 
and every outward manifestation is pleasing. Rich 
>piiitual fruit has also been gatliercd in ; we will sub- 
join one irvstance in the missionary’s own words : — 

“ Chandi had been a Vaishna, and according to the 
principles of that sect, expected a deliverer. When he 
visited Mr Iviuckeberg first, he was anxious to be 
diewii God. According to the notions of his sect, an 
inward eye was necessary for seeing God. Jesus gra- 
' lously manifested Himself to him, and enlightened his 
^lark mind. He was sitting in a verandah with two 
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others of his acquaintance, when two native preachers 
from Burdwan passed by. ‘ Why have you come here ?* 
said ChandL ‘ We bring you good news’ was their 
reply. These two words sunk into his heart. He 
searched the Scriptures, as they advised, and there 
found that the gospel was indeed the good news his 
soul needed. 

“ After his conversion he was remarkable for his affec- 
tion to all who love the Lord Jesus, and proved it by 
his disinterestedness and kindness to his brethren, who 
W'ore always welcome at his house. The first attention 
paid to them was the washing of their feet, for he never 
forgot this true sign of Eastern hospitality, of the omis- 
sion of which our Lord reminded Simon. 

“ A meal was then prepared, and though it was not 
‘ the fatted calf,’ but a simple dish of rich and curry, it 
was given with love, and enjoyed with comfort. The 
hukah was then placed in reatUness, as the Hindus 
esteem it the greatest token of regard to smoke together 
from the same pipe. 

“ Chandi also shewed his Christian character by his 
forbeanuice which, in numerous instances, shone out 
brightly. He was remarkable for his wisdom, and the 
first pundits would yield to his reasoning ; for though 
by birth a blacksmith, he #as a man of intellect, and 
commanded respect, as he knew the Shasters well 

‘'But. the application of his wisdom was shewn most 
beautifully, in his iuvariabJy finding in the gospel in- 
formation and advice under every case of trial and 
difficulty. He had much contrivance, and much fore- 
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siglit, which natives rarely possess. His faith was 
strong, and manifested itself with increasing evidence 
.shortly before his departure. In any danger or diffi- 
culty, he would say, ‘ The Lord is at hand,' Often 
would he comfort those who were in trouble with 
these words. 

" He had a firm hold of the vital truths of Christi- 
.siiity. He was simple in his manners, and would not 
fidopt any new European habit, if not prompted by a 
of duty. He preferred the habits of his countiy, 
ill as far as they were not connected with error. 

“ As to eating and drinking, he had overcome every 
.‘'Cruple, but would, for coirscience’ sake, carefully abstain 
from .such things as would make his religion hateful 
in the eyes of those without, and make their conversion, 
humanly speaking, more difficult. He used to observe 
to tliose who laid much stre.ss on the exterior, ‘ It is the 
heart, my friends, not the dress, that is to he changed’ 
The New Testament was hi.s constant companion. 

' Uliandi had been ailing nearly a year before his 
datli, and when the time of his departure drew nigh, 
he was .so fully aware of his state that he ordere<l his 
(’otliu to be prepared, and .selected the place of hi.s 
hiirial ; for what had he to fear ? Was not the righteou.s- 
of Jesus his own ? He drew that robe closely 
•""und him, and laid him down to die. In the presence 
‘^f many fellow-converts, he called upon his Lord to 
him home, encouraged the fainting, reproved the 
"eeping, and closed his eyes full of joyful hope of 
eternal life through his blessed Saviour.” 

L 
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With our Mukerjeas and our Chandis among oar 
native Christian converts, we may not doubt that the 
haughty Bengali Kulin Brahman, and the degraded 
Bengali Sudra are capable of being transformed, by the 
grace of God, into humble-minded, devoted, gifted, and 
well-adai)ted evangelists to the wants and woes of their 
people. 

We attended service at Chapra, and one man, with 
handsome features and a long black beard, attracted 
our particular attention by his pleasing, aftectionate 
manner, and the smile that played on his interesting 
countenance. One might have flmcied him an Abra- 
ham. The whole number of Christians connected witli 
(yhapra is five hundred or more, but only three hundred 
reside close to the station, and these are all visited by 
native assistants, and well instructed daily. 

Kapasdanga is the next station we visit on leaving 
Chapra ; and, as we journey in our palanquin from the 
one to the other, we may be cheerc<l, as the missionait 
Weitbrecht was on this trip, in being addressed by a 
poor man, labouring in his field, with the words, “ Sir, 
I am a brother.” 

The outward appearance of the mission, as you ap- 
proach it, is most inviting. It was here the devoted 
missionary Krauss laboured most assiduously and faith- 
fully for ten years, and left the place only to die, as he 
was travelling towards Calcutta, and it is here that 
his equally faithful successor, Mr SchuiT, carries on 
the work in the same spirit. 

There are about nine hundred nominal Christiana 
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attached to Kapasdanga, scattered in numerous villages, 
luost of which can be pointed out from the mission- 
compound. The house stands on the sliores of a beau- 
tiful river, whose banks are richly ornamented with 
fine trees, and, so few of them are of the kind peculiar 
to an Indian landscape, that, were it not for the bright 
sky above, and the gorgeous tints of the clouds as the 
sun descends to the west, we might well imagine our- 
si'lves by the side of a stream in our native land. The 
church in the background confirms the illusion, but 
very soon the eye catches a splendid banian in the centre 
of the compound, and this, with the little Hindu children 
who congregate around us, remind us where we are. 

At Ka})asdaiiga we have a fair opportunity of seeing 
the plans usually adopted by a missionary in the train- 
iiii; of a newly-fonncd Christian flock. He meets them 
every evening in the church, reads and sings with 
them, then catechises and explains the portion read, 
concludes with prayer. If he be absent, a catechist 
tikes the duty. 

To a visitor, this looks fair and hopeful, but he does 
not know the soirow that often well-nigh overwhelms 
tlit‘ heart of this missionary pastor, who fccLs that he 
weiipies a trying post in the Lord’s vineyard ; for he 
no sooner begins to rejoice over some whom he has 
reason to believe are fairly in the way of salvation, than 
Ins fairest hopes are crushed again, and he l)a8 anew’ to 
labour, pray, and instruct It is only through the 
^Ufttainiiig power of Abnighty grace that he has still 
courage to press forward in this work of faith. 
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Thus had Mr Krauss^ often to experience, though 
Anundabas, “ The Villaj^e of Joy,"' was among his vil- 
lages, and, singularly enough, contained at first some 
of the most promising converts ; and many interesting 
traits of character were sometimes exhibited by one 
and another among them. An aged man might be 
observed in tears during seivice ; and another, who 
brought water for the household, would not consent to 
be paid, saying he had all his wants supplied — a won- 
derful triumph of Christian principle in a covetous, 
money-loving Bengali. Another old man begged for 
time to attend service on week-days, ‘‘ for," said he, “ I 
have but a short time to live, and prepare for eternity." 

The boys and girls in the schools, too, are very en- 
couraging ; and no sight can be prettier than that of 
these children, when they stand in rows to receive a 
visitor, so clean, so neat, .so orderly, and then walk two 
and two towards the house, and sing, as they walk, a 
beautiful Bengali hymn to some well-known English 
or German tune. It is, indeed, a refreshing and in- 
spiring .spectacle ; and the missionary tells us how 
gratifying and encouraging it is to him to observe 
“ the great intellectual .superiority of such children over 
their untutored parents and heathen neighbours, which 
may still be perceived even after they have been living 
years among them;" and then, after mourning “the 
lack of more decidedly spiritual work in the heart of 
his flock, though ignorance and superstition are greatly 
overcome," he tells us that one little circumstance has 
lately given him some hope : — “One night he had about 
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twelve Christian ploughboys for instruction, and he 
asked them whether they were in the habit of praying ? 
Some replied in the affirmative. He then inquired 
whether any number of their families prayed ? Almost 
all of them said, Yes. On inquiring for the names, he 
found that, with one exception, all these families had 
been formed by girls who had married from the school." 

This he felt encouraging, for when people pray, it 
evinces a sense of spiritual need, that God alone can 
supply, and he trusts they will become His true 
children. “ Our schools," said he, “are the groundwork 
of our hopes ; they are bearing precious fruit. May we 
be allowed to reap it more fully !" 

We must, in connexion with Kapasdanga, and its 
iiopeful flock, of upwards of five hundred Christians, 
iinincdiately around the mission-compound, notice the 
death of a catechist and his wife, who were sent from 
Burdwan eighteen years ago, to assist Mr Krauss. 

The woman was particularly pleasing and affectionate, 
a good and active mother to her large family, and a 
real help-meet to her husband, who was not so strong- 
minded as herself, though both gave evidence that “ the 
love of God was shed abroad in their hearts.” 

One Sunday afternoon this woman was seen sitting 
at church with her eyes fixed on the missionary, wliile 
i>e discoursed on the joys and liappiiiess of heaven. 
He could not but notice her remarkable attention, and 
.struck by it. In the evening he was culled to see 
her dying of cholera. His utmost skill availed nothing. 
In the morning she was gone, leaving on his m’nd tlio 
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sweetest assurance of her happy state of preparation for 
that home of bHs.s, in hearing about which she had 
seemed so ravished. Her husband was heart-broken, 
and soon followed her, with two of their children, 
leaving their pastor a deep mourner over this sad 
bereavement ; but such are not unseldora the peculiar 
trials of the Indian mLssionaiy ; and at last, single- 
handed and alone, he, but for God s sustaining power, 
would sink and die too. 

In the more distant villages, where converts reside, 
there is not mu(;h to encourage. Out of the large 
number who live around the mission premises, in houses 
which they have built themselves, Mr Schurr says, 
“ They attend church regularly, and at the daily even- 
ing services for instruction as many as forty are often 
present.” They “also .send their children willingly to 
school, and when he compares them with the people of 
other places, he .sees a striking and pleasing ditference.” 

Their Inmses arc kept in nice order, and when visi- 
tors come they appear before them with happy faces. 
About twenty women collect for reading the Scriptures 
with Mr Schurr, and their looks are bright and hearts 
cheerful ; “ it is not without reason and evidence that 
he believes this reading to have proved a ble.ssing.” 
The people live, too, more ix'aceably together than for- 
merly, and assist each other in brotherly love, though 
not to the extent he would fain have it. He remem- 
bers the wickedness and darkness from which they 
have emerge<l, and thanks God for the good that exists. 
At the monthly missionary prayer-meetings, these poor 
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people contribute fairly, accoiying to their ability, for 
all are really poor, though, through their industry, they 
are gradually rising in prosperity, and many are obtain- 
ing a few acres of ground of their own, which will 
make them independent of the mission, and able to aid 
somewhat towards its support. 

Tlieir contributions already meet the extra travelling 
expenses of their own missionary brethren, i.e. readers; 
and many who formerly placed their children as 
boarders in the school, now support them at home, and 
merely send them for instniction. When Mr Schurr s 
seraphine was destroyed by falling into a river, as he 
was crossing it, they at once subscribed to the extent 
of their means, and collected the rest from friends, to 
purchase a new instrument for the church. 

The moral tone of the whole community rises. 
Seventy-four have been regular communicants, and 
during the celebration of the Lords Supper, a holy 
solemnity pervades the assembly, not a whit inferior to 
any in Europe, while several really demonstrate their 
faith and love to a crucified Saviour by a consistent 
life. There arc really devout people camong them, and 
one couple came on Christmas-day a distance of thirty 
miles, to enjoy the privilege of partaking of the ordi- 
nance of the Lord s Supper with their fellow-believers, 
the only instance of a hungering after righteousness of 
this intensity which the mksionaiy knew of. They have 
volunteered to defray the chapel expenses, and paid a 
y<?ar in advance. 

It is not always that this candid and truthful mis- 
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sionary ventures to speak thus encouragingly. Hia 
pictures have their light and shade, but so it is witli 
the minister in a professedly Cliristian land, and so it 
must ever be, while the war between light and dark- 
ness, truth and error, continues to wage. 

It is pleasant to hear from an indigo-planter, who 
lives quite near the Ka})asdanga mission station, and 
who once had his mind full of prejudices against Chris- 
tian converts, that “ when by personal observation, and 
Ids acquaintance with their language, he really enjoyed 
tlie opportunity of ^beholding the actual fruit of the 
mission, as seen in the schools, the Christian services, 
and the general improvement of the native population 
about the missionary station, he had become conscious 
of the false estimate too generally entertained of the 
mission," and he expressed his belief that “ the results 
which he himself had seen, w’ere sufficient to repay all 
the labour and expense ever incurred in the whole of 
Bengal." 

We must leave Kapasdanga, and we do it with the 
conviction that a work is going on here over which 
angels rejoice. We cannot believe otherwise. The 
Spirit of the Lord is beginning to move on the face of 
the deep, a few souls are enlightened, and who knows 
what blessings arc in store for many others ? 

We can heartily uidte with the Bishoj) of Victoria, 
who writes, “ It W'as a delightful time whict I spent 
with the devoted Mr and Mrs Schurr ; it afforded a 
really refreshing siglit to behold their admirable com- 
bination of energy, cheerfulness, and hopefulness, with 
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a modest self-diffidence, and disposition to underrate 
the value of the missionary results which they and 
their predecessors, Mr Krauss and others, have contri- 
buted to effect.” 

Rattenpur is another of the stations, where the 
missionary, Mr Lipp, baptized during his fourteen years' 
residence above eight hundred persons, one half of 
whom were adults. Many of these have removed to 
otlier stations, and the present congregation numbers 
nine hundred, under the supervision of nine readers, 
\\ho see to the religious instruction and orderly conduct 
of every individual Christian. 

When Mr Lipp came in 1840 to select his residence 
here, he climbed up a tree to survey the ground for a 
bite ; he lived for three months in a mud hut, with a 
jialanquin for his bed and cujffioard, the top of it serv- 
ing liim for a table. 

During that period, several of his sheep were carried 
off by leopards, for this part of the country had long 
been used as a huntbig-ground for boars, and tigers 
and leopards abounded also. Worse enemies had like- 
wi.se existed in this and the adjoining district.s, in the 
bbape of dacoits, or bands of robbers, though they had 
then been greatly suppressed. Tliirty years before, a 
famous leader among them had headed a band of four 
hundred men, and another used to carry a spear in each 
hand, and a sabre on his shoulder. In an attack he 
killed every one within his reach, and one of his fol- 
lowers boasted of having put thirty-three to death with 
his own hand, some quickly, but the favourite plan was 
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by roasting them with tow dipped in oil. The Hindus 
have certainly a natural taste for protracting torture, as 
they have too painfully exemplified during the late re- 
bellion. 

But it is now otherwise at Kattenpur, and Weitbrecht 
wrote in 184?7, “Here you see Bengali Christians living 
in their own natural simplicity, in neat and comfortable 
cottages, each of the more respectable containing two 
or three rooms, with nice verandahs in front. 

“ To every cottage .some ground is attached, which 
the people cultivate,* raising therein fruit, vegetables, 
and other useful productions, which in some eases pro- 
vide support for their families. Bright-coloured flowers, 
such as gi'ow spontaneously in Bengal, enliven the gar- 
den, especially that part of it near the cottage, and the 
people arc seen of a?\ evening working there, or sitting 
in their verandahs, the men reading, the women spin- 
ning thread, the girls sewing, and the little children 
playing around, while the chickens and other live stock, 
but especially the cows, fee<ling somewhere near, give 
you the idea of comfort and plenty. 

“ If you enter the cottage, tlie first thing that strikes 
you is a humble library of .suitable books, and most 
likely a wooden desk, and a chair or two, which at once 
bespeak Chri.stianity, for no heathen of that rank in 
society would pos.sess such articles. Most of these 
people are ri/ots, and the aim has been to keep them, in 
regard to position in society, exactly where they were 
found, only to raise them morally and spiritually, and 
teiich them to live more cqmfortiibly. 
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“ This they can do easily when once established as 
Christians, and entirely out of the hands of the talulc- 
dar* whose aim it always is to keep them in debt, and 
tlms dependent on him — in fact, though not in name, 
serfs of the soil.*h 

“Thus these poor people experience that godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come/’ 

The schools at Rattenpur are large and flourishing, 
and are, of course, yielding ^hcir own fruits. Another 
]dan which proves beneficial to the Christians is a loan 
fund ; a few remarks connected with which will throw 
considerable light on tlm social comlition of tlie people, 
not only here, but throughout the district of Krishna- 
ghur. 

The first object of this fund is to assist in settling 
the educated bpys and girls, by teaching the former a 
trade, and thus enabling them to get a respectable liv- 
ing out of their own peculiar line of life. Thus their 
school education will be turned to practical account ; 
the Christians will be no longer dependent on heathen 
shopkeepers, and another innovation is made on Hindu 
custom, which enjoins that every son, whatever be his 
tastes or talents, must follow the same calling in life 
as his father before him — dreadful barrier to all im- 
inovement. 

The second object of the fund. is to assist the deserv- 
ing agricultural Christians in their agricultural pursuits, 

* Tbe estate-holder, who lets out ground to the ryrAt, or.cultWatorn. 

t See the Hon. A. Kinnaird'e pamphlet, referred to at page 7S. 
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to obviate any necessity they might, under a pressure, 
be tempted to fancy existed for applying to the taluk- 
dar for a loan ; thus again entangling themselves, and 
endangering their return to that dreadful system by 
which they have so long been held in bondage. Lastly, 
it is to enable them by degrees to build new villages, 
with a view of collecting the Christians, as opportunities 
may offer, into distinct localities ; and also of raising 
their outward position and condition. 

It is clear that it is useless to expect much spiritual 
iidvancenient from congregations almost entirely com- 
l)oseiLof day-labourers and*very inferior cultivators of 
the soil, living in abject poverty, as all the Christians 
do, except those gathered round the misvsion-compouiid 

The encouraging feature in it is, that the plan ema- 
nated from the elders, who had been selected from 
among the people to assist the missionary in his pasto- 
ral duties ; it has thus sprung out of the native Chinch 
itself, and is, as it were, the tirst dawn of light, and of 
tlieir being alive to their duties as Christians. The 
fund is raised by sul)scri})tions among both themselves 
aiul their European friends, and is adopted at more than 
one place. Mr Schurr mentions that at Kapasdanga 
he “ tinds it a great help to his people ; that the readei’S 
manage it most faithfully and capitally ,, and it is cou- 
sidercd common property, thougli no one can alienate 
it from its legitimate objects.” 

A butcher, a barber, and a bookbinder, have been 
established at Kattenpur by its aid; and there is a 
bazaar now commenced by Chidstians, half-a-mile from 
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the mission premises, but all these plans take many 
years to develop. It is one thing to plant, another to 
nourish, foster, and ripen. Heavenly influences, as 
well as earthly efforts, are needed ; and for these the 
missionary sighs and prays. 

This place, and Joghinda, another of the stations, 
have both, since the departure for Europe of some of 
the brethren, come under Mr Schiirr’s superintendence ; 
and he says that he perceives how “several stations 
under one missionary can, ^ith efficient native lielp, 
be worked more uniformly and satisfactorily than by 
difl'erent missionaries.” 

He had often felt it painful “ to report from year to 
year what he was doing single-handed,” hnt now finds it 
most pleasant to record “what the native helpers have 
edected under his guidance and superintendence.” He 
IS “ not instructing individually so much, but keeping 
others active and cheerful, by constant intorcourse, often 
coming uj)on them unexpectedly in the njidst of their 
employments, and communicating not only encourage- 
ment and direction, but spiritual influence, uniting with 
them in prayer and the stjudy of Gods Word.” 

It has been thought, and even said, by many well- 
w«hers of missions, that the degraded, cunning, and 
fickle Bengali, can never be employed in offices of trust ; 
hut this is not the experience of the inissioTiary. He 
ha.> seen, that if properly instructed, guided, and in- 
fluenced by grace, the Bengali believer is as useful and 
faithful a labourer as the European — yea, infinitely 
superior among his own native brethren, being perfectly 
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acquainted with all their native peculiarities, which no 
European can attain to. 

It is true we want hundreds of missionaries for India, 
but we want them as evangelists, to traverse the length 
and breadth of the land, and permeate it in every direc- 
tion ; not as “ pastors and teachers," for such, through 
God s blessing on the broad and deep foundation that 
has been laid, have been, in some measure, prepared in 
all the older stations. 

Weitbrecht says, “We have our Timothy and our 
Titus among our native brethren, who can do the 
office of [)reachers and overseers of congregations ; and 
as soon as we have village congregations, I shall pro- 
pose our good pious native helpers to be ordained for 
out-stations." This was written in reference to Burd- 
wan, and Mr Schurr is now rejoicing in the siime expe- 
rience, which is, in the case of this district, still more 
encouraging ; for, as we remarked at the beginning of 
our sketch, at the time of the reception ot the hundreds 
of profes.sing Christians, there were no native helpers 
to be obtained. All have had to be educated and 
trained, and this has been done, and might well be 
considered a great work if it stand quite alone, instead 
of, as it does, in connexion with the care, instruction, 
edification, and building up of such masses of ignorant 
jxjople. 

European superintendence is the right thing, and let 
the native carry on the daily routine of work. 

The oppression and ill-treatment of many centuries 
|)ast has rendered the native character desperately false 
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and crooked ; none feel that more painfully than the 
missionaries, and no Events could have made it so palp- 
able to us all, as those which have lately liappened ; but 
the gospel, and an impartial administration of justice — 
which is still a desideratum, not a fact — will correct 
it, and many children will be born unto the Lord. Let 
our British patriots unite theii’ efforts to get rid of the 
grinding oppression of the Zemindari system.* Let in- 
struction be afforded to all the subjects of our Indian 
empire, especially the jooor. Let the Word of God be 
preached, and spread far and wide, and the gospel will 
make its way into the hearts of the Bengalis. 

We must next visit Joghinda, to give a hasty glance at 
the work going on there ; but the resident missionaiy 
has left, and we should but be repeating the same thing 
by describing particulars. It was one of the places 
where two or three hundred were baptized eighteen 
years ago, who have, from the utter lack of spiritual 
teachers, been left very much alone for a long period, 
till it was possible to spare them a missionary, who 
formed them into a congregation, and had a hundred 
iiiid fifty in attendance at church. Kindness, instruc- 
tion, and discipline did something for tliem, but Mr 
Ansorges' health failing, he left, and all is now super- 
intended by Mr Schurr, who employs native agency 
liuder his own direction. 

We now pass on to Solo, which contained at one 

* It is Dot meant that the Zemindari sjateia itself should be abolished, 
M it is in many respects a suitable system to theojuntry and the people. 
It is the abuses connected with it that need to be oorreoted; and if this 
he done, the system itself may work welL 
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time the largest schools, and a fine congregation. It 
was here that Mr Bomwetch laboured, till he believed 
that the work could be left in the hands of native cate- 
chists, under the eye of Mr Lincke, who is at an adja- 
cent and more recently formed station. 

When Solo was first visited by Mr Cuthbert, he was 
much struck by the school children, and describes them 
as “ highly intelligent, tracUible, and interesting, and, 
notwithstanding the rudeness of their early associa- 
tions, surprisingly gentle and affectionate in their dis- 
positions.*' Of the adults he uses a most significant 
expression : “ Their minds are materialised, or car- 
nalised, to a degree scarcely conceivable by educated 
persons.” On such a soil the missionary has had to 
work, for none knew, when he came, more than the 
great outlines of Christianity. 

This place was a refuge to various Christians from 
the district, who were persecuted by the merciless 
zemindars. We must give one instance, it so clearly 
illustrates the .system. 

A po(»r Christian had a debt laid to his charge which 
he did not owe, and wa.s imi)risoned by the zemindar, 
in order that he might dbe compelled to pay. On his 
inquiring the price at which he would be released, he 
found that ho must give all hi^ property. He did so, 
and obtained his liberty. He had a crop growing on 
his field at the time, and he hoped by the proceeds of 
the sale of the grain to be able to continue to live in 
his own village, but the zemindar had not done with 
him yet. Arrangements were made by this persecuting 
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landlord for seizing all the crop as soon as it was ripe. 
The poor man, seeing that his case was thus desperate, 
and knowing that' no way of retrieving his fortune re- 
mained to him in his own land, took his bullocks and 
drove them away by night, leaving his cottage and 
fields to be seized by the zemindar! 

Would that this were a solitary case. Alas ! it is 
not. The pen of a Mrs Stowe could detail scenes so 
harrowing among this poor oppressed class of British 
subjects, that they would rival some in “ Uncle Tom’s 
('abin,” and, if generally known, would rouse the feel- 
ings of British people to the highest pitch of indig- 
nation. 

In the same station, one poor man was incarcerated 
for two years by the instrumentality of false evidence, 
and another had his ears nearly wrung from his head 
hy a blacksmith’s tongs, and his back covered with 
Stripes till he fainted, becp-use he had refi’secl to give 
fahe evidence in favour of a heathen tcdnkdar, who 
wa.s in the habit of defrauding Government. These 
things are not much perhaps, if at all, known to Euro- 
pean officials, who, if aware of them, would not permit 
thi'in ; but the blessings of English legislation have as 
vet only touched the surface of Hindu society. 

But Solo is now an out-station attached to Bollob- 
pur, and the interesting training-scliool avhich had its 
hirth here has been removed with Mr Bomwetch to 
^antipur, and described there. Let us therefore travel 
onward and visit Mr Lincke, a missionary who has been 
labouring for five-and-twenty years at BoUobpur and 
M 
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other stations, and let us hear how humbly he speaks of 
his work and its results. Amid much of external appear- 
ances and activity, it is evident that he feels no little 
anxiety as to the spiritual character of his labour 

“A full church is a very pleasing and encouraging 
sight; but so long as the doctrines taught in church 
are not exhibited and exemplified by the people in their 
houses, and in their daily life and actions, the attendance 
at church is but of little benefit to the hearers, and 
proves but a small and fleeting comfort to their pastors 
and teachers.” 

Yet an experienced brother missionary, Mr Leupolt, 
coming soon after this was penned to this very station, 
writes, “ I should be thankful if the whole district of 
Benares become a Krishnaghur. There is a great work of 
God going on there, and a great deal of wheat below the 
chaff. Brother Lincke has, perhaps, the most gloomy 
views of all the brethren ip the district ; yet, when I 
asked him whether lie had any one attending his weekly 
pmycr-meeting, which is entirely a voluntary meeting, 
and usually a test, he had to state that a large number 
attended, though he thought not all were tiaily pious.'’ 

Weitbrecht also records a similar impression made 
on his mind on his last visit to the same place, not a 
year before his death : — “ I preached on Sunday in 
Lincke’s pretty church ; about three hundred and fifty 
were present. It was a cheering sight to me, the 
people are so improved, and their attention was very 
satisfactm-y.” He had been in the habit of visiting 
them from the beginning, and could therefore trace 
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progress, and he adds, “ There is the groundwork for a 
fine body of believing people. The children, all sitting 
together, and so neatly attired, looked most interesting. 
We see a foundation for prosperous churches all through 
this district.” 

Our minds are matter of fact, and we always long 
for purely practical results. The Hindu is highly 
imaginative, and speaks in figures, but his figure is 
often scripturally correct, as well as extremely beautiful, 
being founded on a true and perfect analogy. Thus 
one of the native assistants, on asking the prayers of 
the Bishop of Victoria, when he took leave of them after 
a visit, said, “ Should you hereafter hear any bad tid- 
ings of us Christians — of any falling away from the 
faith — don't be led to think that God is not amongst 
us. The statuary who has very rude materials is long 
in fashioning the object into perfection. It requires 
many a hard blow, and many a nice and ikdful touch; 
and wlienever a tool gets blunt, he repairs and re- 
sharpens it, while, if one break, he throws it away and 
gets another. But he does not desist from his work 
until it is completed.” 

It is true, as the bishop ad(6, that “ spirituality of 
mind, superiority to the world, and a victory over sin, 
are the clearest mark, and form the soundest test, of 
mi.^.sionary progress. But, when wc read of the feeble 
h<?ginnings of Christianity in those lands of old, from 
^hich, ill these modem days, the light of the pure 
gospel now shines forth upon the remotest regions of 
the earth— in not a few instances, some half -barbarous 
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and royal convert receiving baptism, and bringing over 
bis nobles and subjects to the profession of CBmsti^ty, 
and, from this weak commencement and obscure origin, 
handing down those esseAf^ principles of Christian 
truth, which, in their increase vitality and purity, con- 
tained the seeds of a nation’s grtatness and a world’^ 
conversion — ^we learn to estimate hopefully and to judge 
charitably the first buddings of Christian principle, pro- 
mising in a more advanced season of maturity more 
decisive proofs of the spirit of grace and holiness.” 

In exemplification of these sentiments, we have here, 
as at other mission stations, a rare and beautiful 
example of personal holiness and deep devotedness of 
heart placed upon record, in the brief biography of 
Luke, a native catechist, or unordained pastor, who was 
regarded by Mr Lincke as his great staff and stay in 
his work. ^ * 

Luke was baptized in 1834, and proved so faithful 
and efficient as a schoolmaster that he was gradually 
advanced to a post of considerable trust and usefulness, 
and when Mr Alexander died, and Solo, then a large 
station, was left without an ordained missionary, he 
fulfilled the duties connected with it, including that of 
preaching, for a considerable time, with wonderful tact 
and ability. 

Mr Lincke, who knew him best, and whose testimony 
may be received with implicit confidence, says, " He was 
honest, truthful, and upright, and though so much 
elevated in his condition and circumstances, yet be 
never shewed pride, but was, and remained, humble to 
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the last ; for he did not forget that by the grace of God 
he wa| what he waa '' 

“ That ^godliness has the promise of the life that now 
is,’ was most remarkably ^emplified in his casa Yet 
it was grace that made him what he was, and it was 
the exhibition of it, ^^is consistent Christian life and 
conversation, which gave him such a weight in society; 
for he was a leading, if not the leading man among 
all our native assistants in this district. It was like- 
wise grace which procured him honour and respect 
from all with whom he came into contact,— a favour 
which he so extensively and remarkably, but also de- 
servedly, enjoyed. 

“ He had ‘a good report of them which are without,’ 
and was frequently quoted, both by Hindus and Mus- 
sulmans, as ‘a Christian indeed.’ A Hindu Babu, 
hearing of his death, remarked, ‘ If Luke had been a 
Mussulman, he would have been made a peri (saint), 
and honoured and worshipped as such/ People could 
not but perceive that he lived not for himself, but for 
the good of others ; not grasping after money, or de- 
sirous of accumulating riches— a prevailing passion 
among Bengalis — but laying out himself and all that 
he had for the benefit ,pf his fellow-men, thus proving 
himself a good and faithful servant of the things en- 
trusted to him. His simplicity, and remarkable anxiety 
to hear and learn as much as possible of / the things 
that accompany salvation,’ afforded an illustration of 
the words, ‘Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst 
Mter righteousness, for they shall be filled;’ for his 
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^wn soul seemed, as it were, ‘satisfied with favour, 
Wid full with the blessing of the Lord.' " 

He died under an attack of cholera, after a few 
hours' illness, saying to MrLincke, with his departing 
breath, “ My labours on earth are finished, and the 
promised rest is at hand." Some lines of a Bengali 
hymn, conveying the beautiful idea thus expressed in 
English, 

** Jesus, the Saviour whom I trust, 

Shall place upon His servant’s head 
A crown that fadeth never,’* 

were also on his lips in his last moments. Could we 
desire a more satisfactory course, and a more blessed 
termination of it, than that afforded by this instance of 
a poor Bengali rescued from heathenism, and wrought 
upon by the all-powerful agency of the Holy Spirit ? 

On the same dark night of sorrow which deprived 
Mr Lincke of this beloved brother and fellow-helper, 
liis valuable and devoted wife was also laid low by the 
same dire disease ; yet so did his spirit rise by faith to 
the emergency of his position, and so near did he feel 
the presence of the Shepherd who accompanies His 
flock along the valley of the shadow of death, and re- 
mains, when they are safely through it, to comfort the 
bereaved ones left behind, that the dear afflicted brother 
could lift up his head with joy, in the midst of his 
deep tribulation, and sing a song of thanksgiving to 
the Conqueror of death, and the God of our salvatioa 
It would be pleasant to bring other ripe fruits to 
notice, that have beeu gathered at all the stations of 
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the district, but we must stop our sketches, and hasten 
back to Krishnaghur. 

From the little that has been related, we cannot but 
hope that “the enlightened eye may assuredly see some- 
thing beneath the surface, and perceive that God is 
preparing for the spiritual emancipation of this dis- 
trict. Missionary tours to the heathen, in which the bre- 
thren have, of late years especially, been much engaged, 
plainly shew that the indirect efforts of the Krishnaghur 
mission are beginning, but only beginning, to manifest 
themselves in the remotest parts of the district."' 

One of the brethren was last year absent itinerating 
nearly three months, and visited fifty-six tlifferent 
places, some two or three times, and at others he 
lived for a week. “ Looking back," he says, “ on tlie 
work done during these months, my conviction is con- 
firmed that* practically, except in a few places, the 
work is scarcely begun, even in our own neighbour- 
hood. Thousands liave never hear(l» village after vil- 
lage has never been visited. Do what we may, our 
efforts are puny, compared with the magnitude of the 
work. We want more of native agency, not so much 
highly educated, as faithful, fervent, and holy ; and I 
do devoutly trust, that, ere long, we may see some fit 
men raised up, who, not counting their lives dear unto 
dii-m, will be willing to spend and be spent in teaching 
and preaching to their perishing fellow-countrymen the 
glad tidings of salvation. The first generation of mis- 
sionaries have indeed been sowing in tears ; may their 
successors, ere long, reap in joy ! " 
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The work in this part of the missionaiy field of 
India, as in Burdwan, remains undisturbed and, unaf- 
fected by the rebellious spirit of the people of the 
North-West, and untouched by the disWded Sepoys 
and other desperate characters who are traversing the 
country. “ We have heard the rough sound of the 
tempest,"" writes one, “ but the cloud has net burst over 
our heads.” Several of the brethren and their wives, 
obliged to leaye Benares for awhile, took refuge at 
Burdwan and Krishnaghur, and the 'native Christian 
orphan giiis have accompanied those who had the 
superintendenoe of them^ill the disturbances subsided, 
when all returned, to go on with renewed vigour in 
their old homes. . ' 

The addre^ of the Ki^shnaghur Christians to the 
Oovernor-Getieral of India on the outbreak, will be read 
with much interest. There are upwards of jive thou- 
sand Christian svhjects of Government in this dis- 
trict « 

“ TO THE GOVERNOK-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

“ The humble address of the native Christians, resid- 
ing in the district of Krishnaghur: 

“ It is iiQW one hundred years that, by the Divine 
favour, the illustrious English have, in a very wonderful 
manner, brought under their dominion and good go- 
vernment a great pa^ of the world, by which the people 
of Bengal have enjoyed great security, and lived in hap- 
piness and safety. Tlie Government have promulgated 
very beneficial laws for the punishnient of the wicked, 
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and the protection of the peaceable inhabitants, and by 
many kinds of gifts and honours have manifested this 
affection towards their subjects, and rendered them 
illustrious ; the very relation of which benefits almost 
produces tears. 

“ But what painful circumstances have now arisen, 
that suddenly, like thunder, in the midst of the terri- 
tories of such powerful and very just English, danger 
has arisen! Alas their own forces hi^ve revolted, and 
manifest treason in m^y parts of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s territories ; especially dp they slay persons con- 
nected with the Government^ [lit. royal persons], with 
their wives and children. Tliese bad news we have 
learned through many of the newspapers, and in the 
trouble of our governors We are troubled; and with 
troubled minds we give our signatures to state, that, in 
case any fisher troubles should arise, we native Chris- 
tians in the Krishnaghur districts, if called on, will be 
ready to aid the Government to the u^ost of our power, 
both by buUock-garries and men, or in any other way in 
whioh our services may be required, and that cheerfully, 
and without wages or remuneration.* 

“ If a letter be sent to the missionaries in the Krish- 
naghur district, what we have s^d shall J>e cheerfully 
done : they will exert themselves to give their people, 
or to aid in any way that may be required. We native 
Christians, being happy in the prosperity of the Govern- 

* It should be taken into account that this ofifer wa» made by poor 
labouring people, who thus offered aJiX they had. A more loyal or pa- 
triotic demonstration could not hare been made. 
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ment, desire also to share in the troubles that may come 
upon it. 

“ It may be right to ask one question of our illustri- 
ous governors, Why, after so long a time, has Almighty 
God so suddenly permitted troubles to arise ? He does 
nothing without a cause. It may be, perhaps, that, in 
the Honourable Company’s territories, there has been 
some injustice towards the ryots permitted to continue, 
on which account God has caused difficulties to arise. 

“However that may be, we shall, day and night, con- 
tinue in prayer to Almighty God that He may pardon 
whatever is wrong, and restore the blessing of peace to 
the country. 

[Signed by many of the native Christians residing 
in the Krishnaghur District] 

“ 2Stk May 1857.” 

We regret to say that the address of these converted 
Hindus was not ^so graciously received as addresses 
presented from bodies of natives still in an unconverted 
state. 



•CHAPTER XIL 


SCATTERING THE SEED. 

" Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’*— Isaiah xxxii. 20. 

And now, having done with our palanquin trips 
through the district of Krishnagliur, we bid the kind 
and hospitable Mr Blumhardt — who cheers us by the 
expression of bright anticipations in reference to liis 
mission, akin to our own — ^farewell, and betake our- 
sflvos once more to our boat. We must retrace our 
way to Nudya, and again encounter the rough water 
formed by the junction of the rivers at the noint where 
it stands, and then we proceed up the Bhaguretti, 
which leads us in a few days into the great Ganges. 
We soon arrive at Cutwa, on the western bank, which 
is the only station in the vast and populous district of 
Burdwan occupied by a missionary, besides the town 
of Burdwan itself. 

The Cutwa mission was commenced by Chamber- 
lain, who, in early days, laboured here in solitude, 
compelled to bury his wife with his own hands, and to 
toil in the erection of his own dwelling. We shall 
meet with notices of this devoted man again, as we 
pursue our journey, for he was one of those indefa- 
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tigable evangelists who widely penetrated the yast 
plains of India, declaring his message, wherevei^vhe 
went. 

He occupied the field at the period when a mis- 
sionary of peace might be arrested under a nominally 
Christian government, as the apostle^ had been hun^ 
dreds of years before by the heathen powers of Greece 
and Rome, as “a mover of sedition;” and he was 
actually so arrested, and sent down as a prisoner to 
Calcutta, but, “finding nothing whereof they might 
accuse him,” he was released, and permitted to return 
and resume his labours. 

To him belongs the honour of being the very first 
to carry the gospel to the North-WestemT^ovinces, and 
as a preacher of it he was eminently powerful and suc- 
cessful, and is in some distant places remembered to 
this day. His beautiful Bengali hymns wUl ever con- 
tinue to bo sung in the native churches, for he had 
imagination and pathos as well as power. Henry 
Martyn spent a day with him in passing his station, on 
his way to Dinapur in 1801 ), and writes, he “was filled 
with his company;” for these were kindred spirits. 
The sweet and gentle Corrie delighted in holding com- 
munion with him, and discussing those grand and com- 
prehensive plans for the spiriti^ good of I|jdia which 
lay so near the heart of each. 

Such was the fervour of spirit of this apostolic man, 
that, when going forth on a tour, oppressed with a 
heavy weight ot domestic affliction, faith enabled him 
to say, “ I am so fully satisfied with my situation, that 
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I would not change it for that of the greatest emperor 
in the world, nay, I sometimes think, not even for that 
of an angd in heaven. Oh, what a prospect! A 
preacher of the gospel — not to hundreds, or to thou- 
sands, but to myriads of immortal souls, now covered 
with the grossest darkness ! I may not live to see the 
work of conversion greatly prosper, but I am firmly 
persuaded that it will do so ; and to be able only to 
begin a work, w^ch shall finally succeed, and issue in 
the everlasting salvation of an innumerable multitude 
of souls, fills me with inexpressible joy.” 

Chamberlain might well write thus, for he actually 
itinerated from Calcutta up to Hurdwar, where the 
Ganges gushes through an opening in the mountains, 
aud whence it flows with a smooth navigable stream to 
its mouth, a distance of twelve hundred miles, receiv- 
ing in its course eleven other rivers, most of them 
larger than the Thames, and innumeraule smaller 
btrcams. The 'population of this Gangetic valley ex- 
ceeds that of all North and South America. He saw, 
in imagination, a great multitude which no man can 
muiiber, brought out from among those myriads, and 
liis spirit exulted in the wondrous contemplation. 
Who can say how many are now his companions in 
glory among those myriads, for he preached in every 
cUg and village on the river bank, the whole distance 
along ? 

William Carey, son of the venerable Doctor, minis- 
tered to the Christian flock gathered by CTiambcrlain, 
wheu he went forward to another station. Carey was a 
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simple-minded, faithful man, who held much brotherly 
intercourse with Weitbrecht of Burdwan, and remained 
at Cutwa till his death at an advanced age. Cham- 
berlain wrote to him, for his encouragement, “ Remem- 
ber that God does not commonly perform His wonders 
in haste ; only wait in the exercise of faith and patience.” 
In this spirit did each of these men, and in this spirit 
will every true missionary, fulfil his course ; for though 
“ the Lord is not slack concerning His promise,” He 
does not reckon by months and yedTO as we do ; our 
simple duty is to be faithful, to plant, to sow, to water 
— His to give the increase. 

We found it good to indulge in these thoughts in 
passing Cutwa, where the native church is still “a little 
flock,” though many have there been bom and nurtured 
for the Church triumpliant, who are now with the 
goodly company gathered there. 

Tlic next missionary shition we see is Berhampur, 
where Micaiah Hill and others have long and patiently 
sowed the seed of the word, with about the same mea- 
sure of success as their Baptist brethren at Cutwa. Mr 
Hill was a very zealous itinerant, and finished his 
course alone in a boat, near Benares. He was one to 
whom it was given so to realise the joy that was set 
before him/’ that he could "endure the cross," and he 
is now in his place at " the right hand " of the Father. 

The station of Berhampur is sanctified in the memory 
of many by the touching story connected with it— 
" Little Henry and his Bearer ” — which gives so vivid 
and graphic a picture of life in India as it was> some 
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years a^o, among Europeans. Little Henry’s tomb is still 
pointed out to the passing traveller, in the European 
burial-ground of the station. It is a military station, 
and was kept in much alarm during the late rebellion ; 
but it was spared any of those tragical scenes which 
have occurred in so many other places, by the timely 
disarming of the mutinous regiment. 

Mr Bradbury, the resident missionary, and Mr Hill, 
son of the former one of that name, who is associated 
witlj him, did ndt forsake their post of labour, or their 
native flock, in the time of alarm and distress ; but 
stood near Colonel Campbell as he disbanded the troops, 
witnessing the stirring scene. The brave, energetic, 
and prompt manner in which this disarming was effect- 
ed, will be fresh in the memory of our readers. 

Immediately adjoining the military station of Bcrham- 
pur, is the large populous native city of Murshedabad, 
where the missionary finds so much .scope lor his most 
energetic efforts. The Nawab of this place is of an 
ancient Mussulman family, a descendant of Meer Jaf- 
feer, who was placed on the throne after the defeat of 
Suraj-ud-DowlaL He has been suspected of feeling 
considerable sympathy with the ex-King of Oude and 
other movers in the late rebellion. 

We cannot but remember, in passing Berhampur 
and Murshedabad, the appalling fact that this whole 
district has but two missionaries, and the adjoining 
zillahs of Malda, Bograh, Rayshaye, and Pubna, have 
at all! So that, destitute as other pai-ts of Ben- 
^1 are on the western side of the river, those on the 
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eastern side are almost/nore so, for the places enume- 
rated contain upwards of four millions of inhabitants. 

The palace of this Nawab is a princely building, and 
its imposing situation on the banks of the river adds to 
the impression it makes on the traveller ; so that one 
can scarcely pass it without being tempted to land, for 
the bright sun of Bengal enables one to view so magni- 
ficent a structure to perfection. There is a happy 
mixture of Oriental splendour and Western adornment^ 
that gives a beautiful finish to all you see. 

You enter the central hall, with a cupola, under which 
the Nawab holds his durbar ; you see a silver chair, 
supported on the pedestal by four lions of silver, with 
divans and elegant Persian carpets spread beside them, 
intended to afford accommodation to the courtiers. 
There is in one wing what might be called an English 
drawing-room, and in another a similarly-sized apart- 
ment, furnished entirely in Oriental taste ; and every 
room is adorned with splendid pictures in gorgeous 
frames. Among them you recognise Lord Moira ami 
William IV., in full length, and many historical ones, 
as that of Napoleon’s Death, Poniatowski’s Death, the 
Battles of Waterloo, Essling, and Wagram, with others, 
that bring you back in imagination to Europe, and 
afford an illustration, almost amusing, of the amalgama- 
tion of Hindu and English customs. 

Travelling in our boat towards Bhagulpur, we pass 
other important and populous places, where the mission- 
ary can go ashore and preach, as so many have long 
been doing ; but we grieve to say that we leave the 
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Bhagiiretti, and enter the dark-fl(ywing Ganges, “ whose 
waters, as they roll thei# course towards the vast ocean, 
wash one Une of provinces immersed in superstition, 
and whose stream, from its source in the great moun- 
tiiiiis to its junction with the mighty deep, is one testi- 
mny to the demoralised condition of the land through 
which it runs but we pause at no more missionary 
stations, where men of God are preaching or praying, 
fcitlicr on our right or our left. 

For fifteen days we journey through a desolate 
lieatheu wilderness, not literally as it regards life and 
fruitfulness, for we behold at various spots the clustered 
cottages betokening a large village, which we know 
contains its hundreds, if not its thousands, of dark 
heathen souls ; but actually as regards sj)ii'itual culture 
ami effort. We remember the sad fact that England 
(zained a firm footing in the land more than a century 
figo. We have passed on our trip the plain of Plassey, 
on which the battle was fought that gave us this foot- 
ing ; and still it remains a mournful fact, that we pro- 
<‘eed onward, day after day, without being cheered by 
the trace of any sign that India belongs to a Christian 
nation, and has been known and acknowledged as a vast 
and fair field for evangelistic eflbrt during this long 
period. 

Oh, may England’s Christian people now be led to 
lay these things to heart, in a way which they have 
never done yet ! Surely the time is come for it, when 
thes^our idolatrous fellow-subjects have risen up so 
l^arbarously against ua» in their bitter heathen hatred 
N 
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and revenge, and when scarce any amongst them hut 
those who have adopted our faith are found really 
trustworthy. 

We will lift up our hearts in hope that thus it may 
be. We believe we may hope, spite of all the sadness 
that now oppresses us, that great things are in store 
for India. We cannot think of what God has done 
already, little though it may seem, without a glance 
forward ; and as we remember the noble army above, 
and their labours of love while here, we rejoice in the 
assurance that we have as yet only beheld the drop- 
ping before the shower — the first-fruits of an abundant 
harvest I 

When we reach Rajmehal, where the Ganges is at 
the widest, and looks, even in the cold season, more like 
a sea than a river, we observe the approach of beautiful 
scenery, and are tempted to land to explore the cele- 
brated ruins of several fine buildings, erected by the 
son of Shah Akbar. 

We can just discern that one room has been built of 
bhvck and another of white marble, but historical asso- 
ciations sink into insignificance, and the prevailing 
feeling continues one of deep sadness, that while we see 
earthly kingdoms fade and pass away, we have been so 
apathetic in laying the foundations of that kingdom in 
India which shall never be removed. 

On a hill in the midst of a wood, we see a heathen 
temple, with a spire like a Christian church; but it b 
only an illusion, for no temple to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has ever reared its head here 
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We see the rocks of Colgong, each about fifty feet high, 
looking as if they would dispute the passage of the 
river with us, and on the top of one of these rocks is 
the tomb of a Mussulman saint, while another is cut 
out in tlie shape of a Budhist temple. 

We ascend a hill, and see others higher, rearing up 
their heads behind them, which we know are inhabited 
by luultitiides lying in 'utter darkness. The magnifi- 
cent river flows majestically before us, but no trace can 
we discern of Christian worship, though while we are 
gazing on this morally mournful prospect we see a 
lliiulu son descend to the river bank with the corpse 
of liis deceased father, and deposit it in the stream, and 
when w'c ask him why, lie tells us, to ensure its entrance 
into a Hindu’s heaven, for the holy water of the Ganges 
will wash away all his sins. 

We look a little longer, and see a man in full health, 
a poor Sudra, who hud been persuaded by a Brahman 
that it would ensure his salvation to drown in the 
Canges. He descends to the edge of the stream robed 
in a red cloth, and crowned with a garland of flowers. 
A band of music accompanies him. We observe him 
•dt down beside the stream, and hear him pronounce 
the name of his idol, and proclaim that he is about to 
renounce his life to obtain salvation. It is a vain effort 
make to undeceive him. “ I am going to heaven,” 
ke says, “ and want nothing.” 

Two Brahmans step with him into a boat, carrying 
^th them rope and water vessels. Having reached the 
Dhddle of the stream, we see the vessels fastened to his 
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neck and shoulders, and he leaps into the water; then, 
with the frantic zeal of a deluded heart, he and the 
Brahmans fill the vessels, until, being too heavy longer 
to float, they sink, and drag him to the bottom, amid 
the incantations of the priests, the rejoicing of friends, 
and the shouts of applauding multitudes on the shore.* 

We had no more heart to look, and were tuniing 
away, when some young men appeared, roughly carry- 
ing a sickly female in their arms, saying, “ 0 mother, 
we will give you up to Gunga, that you may go to 
heaven,'' and they plunged her in. This was scarcely 
over, when the plaintive cry of a father and mother 
reached our ear, endeavouring to soothe the dying agonies 
of a child they seemed fondly to love, for in this instance 
the tears streamed down the mother's face, as she 
cried, “ 'Tis blessed to die by Gunga, my son and then, 
pouring muddy water down his throat, both parents 
united in flinging him into the stream, saying, “ Mother 
Gunga, receive his soul 1 " 

While this poor mother’s mournful wail is still 
sounding, we remember, for our consolation, a story 


• When Government or humane persons try to prevent a sacrifice of 
this kind, those who desire to make it watch their opportunity, and, 
after a little delay, consummate it a little lower down the stream, m a 
mow retired place. No humane interference of Government in i8<date'i 
cases can amend such a system as Hinduism. It must be struck at the 
root. It is a many-headcil monster, and no end is effected by cutting off 
one or two of the hernis. The monster itself must be attacked and d^ 
Btroyed by the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God— tbs* 
Word which Government have so blindly excluded from their schools and 
colleges. These river-murders have long been crying to Heaven, and yet 
they bavf never been forbidden up to this day. 
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told US at Calcutta by a native Christian preacher, who 
was stationed near the river. 

He was going out one day to preach, and meeting 
some people carrying a dying relative on a charpoy to 
tlie river side, he stopped them, thinking the young 
man might yet recover. He administered some medi* 
cine, the poor fellow revived, and was able to listen 
while his Christian countryman preached unto him 
Jesus. He asked, “ What are your hopes for eternity, 
if you should die?” “Hopes! Oh, I have none.” 
“ Whither are you going ? ” “I don't know where ; I 
will go where God leads me.” “You are a sinner.” 
“Vcs.” He then unfolded to him the mystery of 
Christ’s redemption in concise and easy language. 
“Sir,” said the dying Hindu, “I believe in tliat Sa- 
\iour. I will cling to His feet, if He save me,” and 
lie began to shed tears. “ I shall soon die,” he added ; 
“Oh the pain of dying!” “Be patient, and look to 
JiMis,” said his friend. “Yes, I W'ill not leave Him; 
I believe on Him.” 

Soon after his relatives bore him away, while unob* 
."erved, to the river side, and he was seen no more. 
Hls Christian comitryiuan could only hope that he, 
like the dying thief, had found mercy at the eleventh 
hour, and that he should recognise him among the 
adeemed of all nations and kindreds who are before 
the throne of God. 

A cheering sight now meets our eye, and tells us 
that those who felt as we feel have been here before us, 
that Chi’istian paicnts, Uavelling in a boat as we 
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now are, were, in this very neighbourhood, sustained 
under a bitter bereavement by the Christian's hope. 
It is not quite all heathenism, thought we, as we ob- 
served a little tomb rising on the bank. Tliere has been 
a sowing in corruption, to be raised in power, even 
here. The inscription on the tomb runs thus : — 

Dear little babe, thy spirit fled, 

Thy teuder frame lies here, 

And o’er thy lered remains we shed 
The bitter, bitter tear. 

But faith, within the Saviour’s arms. 

Views thee removed from pain, 

And faith the sting of death disarms. 

And says we'll meet again ; 

When we, through Christ, shall be like thee. 

Heirs of a blest eternity.” 

On reading this beautiful effusion of faith on the 
banks of the deified Ganges, we cannot but regard it as 
a promise of the time when a similar hope, full of im- 
mortality, shall possess the mind of the now blinded 
Hindu, and we proceed on our way to Bhagulpur, 
where wo conclude our melancholy journey, and tarry 
to describe the mission thera 
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“THE DAYSPEING FEOM ON HIGEL" 

Ask of me, and 1 shall giye thee the heathen for thine inheritance.**— 
Psalm ii. 8. 

Although tlie station of Bhagnlpur is one of recent 
formation, as far as regards the Church Missionary 
Society, several incipient efforts had been made there 
dining previous years. It is a prettily-situated place, 
and thought to be one of the healthiest in India. 

Corrie fixed his eye on it twenty-four years ago, and 
staid there for some little time to asccrUin its pai’ti- 
ciilar features, and the most inviting points it pre- 
sented for missionary effort. Bishop Heber also en- 
tered wannly into the same subject, for he, too, visited 
the place, and was deeply interested by the hill tribes 
who inhabit the ranges, to which we have before re- 
ferred, adjacent to the station. Co^;yie was interested 
in them too, but particularly desired a missionary to 
the Hindus of the plains, though both he and Heber 
regarded the hill people as more promising ; and, in 
lti25, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was induced, at the bishop’s earnest request, to appoint 
CTiristian, a German missionary, to commence the 
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work among these wild races, who had, till the end of 
the last century, been quite the terror of the lowlandera 

These people, who are one of the numerous hill tribes 
of India, so well worth being sought out and evangel^ed, 
are called Puharis, and are supposed by some to be the 
aborigines of the country, who fled to these places many 
hundreds of years ago, to escape the oppression of the 
Hindus who had conquered and settled themselves in 
the plains. Many doubt this theory, but it is a fact 
whicli no one doubts, that there they are, and that both 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans-, who succeeded as 
conquerors, alike failed to subdue them, though their 
measures were no doubt «evere enough. 

But kindness at length readied the strongholds 
of the Rajmehal highlanders ; for when the districts 
around came under the influence of the British Govern- 
ment, those who at first endeavoured to curb them by 
violence, without effect, detm niined to try what concili- 
ation would do, and invited the chieftains and their de- 
pendants to meet them, and attend some feasts, which 
they prepared for them. The invitation was accepted, 
and they received presents of beads and other tritiing 
articles, which gained their good-will, and inspired them 
with confidem^e. , 

At this juncture, a young man in the Civil Service 
named Cleveland, who possessed peculiar gifts for such 
a work, otfered to use his etforts to tame and softeu these 
turbulent people. 

He soon shewed he understood the mission he bad 
undertaken. He went amongst them unarmed, except 
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with the law of kindness, and almost unattended. He 
risroroiisly forbade and promptly punished all violence 
from the lowland zemindars, who, in this case, as in 
many others, were most frequently the aggressors against 
the mountaineers. He got some of them to enter his 
.service, learned their language^ and, after much patience, 
by distributing presents judiciously, feasting them by 
liiimlreds at a time, and settling small pensions on all 
the principal chiefs, he completely overcame them, in- 
duced them to become the honorary guides of the post 
and road lying at the foot of the hills, friends with the 
lowhinders, and well-wishers of the Government. 

Mr Cleveland subsequptly raised a regiment of arch- 
iT! from amongst them; who were, after some time, en- 
tni‘'ted with fire-arms, and became a fine body of troops. 
It is a remarkable proof of his sound judgment and 
ili>crimination, that he chose for their fir^ native com- 
inaiidaiit, in opposition to the remomstrances and en- 
ti\,ities of the zemindars of the plains, a chief, named 
•h'wrah, who was the Kob Roy, or perhaps, more strictly 
"peaking, the Roderick Dhu of the Rajmehals, the most 
]Kj|»ular of all others among his countrymen, and the 
must dreaded by the lowlanders. Jowrah remained 
di rough life a bold, active, and faithfui servant of Go- 
'mnnient, in different enterprises against outlaws. 

The Puharis are middle-sized, or rather little men, 
I'Ut extremely well-made, with remarkably broad chests 
‘Old long arms, fairer than Bengalis, but not so good- 
hM'kiiig, having broad faces, small eyes, and rather flat 
The expression of their countenance is decidedly 
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cheerful and intelligent, and their women have a sort of 
sturdy smartness about them, which the lowland women 
do not possess. They are not forced to marry in child- 
hood according to the wretched system of the Hindus, 
and are generally chaste and industrious as wives. The 
men are musical, and make good fifers. The race are 
truthful and brave, are said to be admirably adapted for 
soldiers, and having no caste, they will eat food indis- 
criminately, and lind no difficulty in many things which 
impede the efficiency of the Brahman Sepoy. 

Mr Cleveland encouraged them to bring down the 
productions of their hills for sale, and established regu- 
lar bazaars at the villages nearest to them, gave them 
wheat and barley for seed, and allowed none but their 
own chiefs to be their zemindars. So strong was the 
feeling of attachment towards this excellent man, that 
when he died in 1784?, at the early age of twenty-nine, 
a monument was raised to his memory, at the joint ex- 
pense of the highland chiefs and lowland zemindars, 
and was endowed by them with some lands to keep it 
in repair. It is in the form of a Hindu mhut (small 
temple of a beehive shape), in a pretty situation on a 
green hill, and they usually met around it once a year, 
holding a pooja, or sort of religious spectacle, in honour 

his memory. 

Mr Cleveland set on foot a school, and formed seve- 
ral other plans for the benefit of the Puhari^, which 
greatly languished after his death. The pensions which 
he had promised to the hill chiefs, in consideration ot 
their maintaining peace, were regularly paid by th^ 
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Supreme Government, but never reached their desti- 
nation, being embezzled on various pretences, and the 
old encroachments of the zemindars on their frontiers 
were allowed with impunity for many years ; but Lord 
Hastings interested himself much for them, and justice 
was again done them. To their credit they had re- 
mained loyal and obedient to their oath of allegiance, 
though often complaining they were forgotten. 

When Heber and Corrie met at Bhagulpur, in 1 824, 
they saw one of Cleveland’s surviving pupils, who was 
then acting as native commandant, and was much re- 
verenced by his countrymen. He was at that time 
ibeful in bringing the school together again, under Lord 
Hastings’ patronage. 

These tribes have a regular administration of jus- 
tice among themselves, by the ancient institution of a 
“Punchaet” or a jury of five old men, in every village. 

They offer up frequent prayers to one Supreme Being, 
and sacrifices of animals to inferior deities. They liave 
no idols or images, but consecrate a black stone found 
in tlic hills, and use it as an altar. Several festivals 
are kept among them, and they live much in fear of evil 
vq'irits, whom they try to propitiate l)y various means. 

Their hills are very beautiful, and extremely fertile ; 
hilt water is scarce, though this might be easily reme- 
died by digging tanks. Much more that is interesting 
i>nght be added, but we will rather speak of the mis- 
J^ionary effort that has been made for them, which, it 
" ill be seen, has been hitherto lamentably small. 

Cliiistian reached Bhagulpur in 1825, and soon 
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gained some acquaintance with the hill language, of 
which he compiled a vocabulary. 

The influence which he quickly acquired among the 
people was very great, for though he could only spend 
three months of the year entirely among them, on account 
of the peculiar malaria of their climate, which fatally 
aflfects a European constitution, he had the art of win- 
ning the regard and esteem of natives of every class ; 
so that he was considered by these simple highlanders 
as a superior being, and the attachment and confidence 
manifested towards liim by them was quite touching. 

They confided their children entirely and absolutely 
to his care, and allowed him to take them with him to 
the station of Bliaguli)ur, far distant from their moun- 
tain homes. His hope was to educate them, and pre- 
pare them to return as instructors to their countrymen ; 
but his })laus were all frustrated by his early removal 
after only two years’ labour. During that period he 
made two excursions to the hills, and in his journal 
kept during one of these we find the following para- 
graph, so indicative of a cheerful, happy, spirited mis- 
sionary : — 

“ My people are all very ill with fever, and no one to 
cook my dinner. I went to the top of Bursey to see 
two sick persons, and in descending, the prospect be- 
fore me was enchanting. To the west a chain of 
mountains, as far us the eye could reach ; just hangiiig 
under the last light of the departed day, the moon, 
like a silver line, was just visible, sinking below the 
summit of a hill ; au immense plain of jungle lay to 
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the south ; and on the east Teen Pahar, lifting itself 
alone, like three majestic rocks, from the bosom of the 
ocean. My spirits were raised by the grandeur of the 
scene before me, and I pleased myself in singing the 
praises of Him who causes the desert to smile, and 
makes all nature glad before Him. 

“ I stood and looked at my little cottage and school- 
room, and as I gazed, how happy, I thought, I ought to 
feel myself here, in the midst of such tranquillity, envied 
or hated by none, and envying or hating nobody I Well 
content should I be to renounce the world, and the atl- 
vantaces of society, and spend my days in this lone 
retreat, to teach these children of nature the I) and that 
made them, and prepare a people for the Lord.” 

On a Sunday he writes, “ This has been one of my 
happiest days. I arose pleased and grateful to the 
Giver of all good; the beams of His sun, that came just 
then darting over the dark foliage of the hills, seemed 
to shed on me, as on nature, an enlivening influence. 
I found myself with every external comfort that can 
minister to our earthly ease and contentment ; at least 
.'0 I felt. The day seemed altogether a Sabbath : the 
wind, which for several days had been blowing a breeze, 
was still ; the clouds ranged themselves in the hori- 
; no voice of busy men disturbed the air ; and the 
only sound to be heard was the cooing of the turtle, 
and the distant noise of ox bells, which had the effect 
of the gurgling of a rivulet.” 

The following passages refer to the close of 1826 
“Gave directions for moving into the hills. We got 
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to the ground about eight o’clock in the evening, cleared 
away the jungle, and pitched the tent. While this was 
going on I stood and admired the wildness and interest 
of the scene before me. The night was a beautiful 
moonlight, and shewed the mountains on all sides, and 
from its faint light added to their height. There were 
low forests on all sides of us. My people busily em- 
ployed in setting up the tent ; some Puharis observing 
them at a short distance; and here and there among the 
trees a group of people sitting round a fire, with the 
stillness and serenity of everything around, presented 
such a picture as I have seldom seen. In the evening, 
I took a walk to the burial-ground ; the graves placed 
east and west, side by side, in a line along the foot of 
the hill; they had stones, picked up from the side of the 
mountain, arranged decently over them, to prevent wild 
beasts tearing up the bodies. 

“ I asked my hill-man how his people buried their 
dead. He said, when a person died the corpse was 
washed with water, and then anointed with oil ; after 
that, laid on a bed till the day following, when at even- 
ing it was bonie to the grave, and laid in it quietly. 
Immediately over the body sticks were laid across ; on 
these was spread a piece of linen, on which stones an* 
carefully laid, that there might not be a passage for the 
earth to fall on the dead. The grave was then filled up 
with earth, when the nearest rdative pronounced the 
funeral oration, in these few w’ords, in Puhari : — 

“ ‘ Thou wast bom — thou hast died — thou hast de- 
parted: keep him safe, 0 God!' 
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“ Tlie grave is visited every day for the first fifteen 
days after interment. I asked if they ever exposed the 
dead in the forests to be devoured by wild beasts ? He 
said he had never seen or heard of such a thing. I asked 
him what they thought of the souls of the deceased. 
He said that they did not know very well ; some said 
tliat they died with the body, and others that they had 
gone to the sky.’^ 

The following anecdote, related by Mr Droese, though 
it belongs to a later period, will give us a picture of the 
hill-man in his domestic life, which, though saddening 
to the feelings, evinces that he is susceptible of grati- 
tude as well as love : — 

“ A hill-woman died, leaving two very young infants, 
twins. The father, as is not unusual among hill 
|)eo])le, made up his mind to bury these helpless infants 
in the grave of their mother, but the missionary sent 
him word that he should not do so cruel a thing, for 
his wife would come in the evening, and take the chil- 
dren off his hands. They were found lying on a dirty 
rag, and brought to the mission-house. 

“The poor father came daily a distance of three 
miles to see how the two little things were thriving, and 
each time he came he brought them something to eat, 
and several friends accompanied him, to see how well 
the babes were cared for. He sometimes stopped above 
an hour turning their little bodies fe and fro, inspecting 
every thing about them, and expressing his gratification. 

“ It may appear singular that this father, after an 
intention apparently so inh uman, should exhibit such 
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marks of unfeigned affection, but this is easily ex- 
plained Had the babes not been buried they would 
inevitably have starved, as no other woman would nurse 
them, from the superstitious fear of dying herself in 
consequence. The hill-man knows nothing of bringing 
up an infant without a nurse, so he thinks it least cruel 
to let it die in the grave of its mother.’" 

Mr Christian’s journals during his brief missionary 
course contain many interesting allusions to the cus- 
toms and dispositions of the Puharis, by which it really 
seems apparent that Heber and Corrie had judged 
correctly in believing them to offer a promising soil for 
evangelistic labour ; but on his third visit to the hills, 
having attempted to go a little too early in the sea- 
son, Mr Christian fell a victim to jungle fever, and 
though he returned immediately to Bhagulpur for 
medical aid, it was unavailable : he died on the loth 
of December 1827, in his thirty-first year, beloved, 
esteemed, and regretted by all who knew him. 

His wife lingered till the 1 1th of January, when she 
followed her husband to his rest, calling on that Saviour 
in whom she devoutly trusted, and they lie side by side 
in the burial-ground at Bhagulpur. His three chUdreii, 
his cajtechist, and seven servants, fell victims to the same 
complaint, and a stone in the graveyard records the 
mournful fact, that thirteen individuals, composing the 
whole party, sunk together under this dreadful malady. 

Thus the cherished plan of making an impression 
upon the wild people of the Bajmehal hills was for 
the time being disappointed, as many other promising 
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missionary projects in India have been, for want of 
niioncy. ’The Puhari children who had been entrusted 
to lilr Christian's care relapsed into superstition and 
iLOioraiicc, and for twenty years Bhagulpur and the 
iiitorosting people of the hills were left without a mis- 
siitnaiy. 

During tliis long period, many journeys were made 
among tliem by the zealous Baptist missionary, Mr 
l.i die, of Monghyr, who learnt their language ; but in 
one of liis excursions he too got a dangerous attack of 
f('V(‘r, wliich necessitated his return to Europe for the 
ri ^t oration of liis health, and he never again laboured 
in tlie same locality. 

In 18K)-7, Mr Hurter, a devoted Swiss from Schaff- 
lianson, came to Bengal, purposing to seek a field of 
lahour, and to support himself on his own little pro- 
Upon the advice of experienced brethren at 
( al'mtta — among others, Mr Leslie — he located himself 
at llliiigulpur, and soon acquired Hinduwi and tlie hill 
lanmnige, as well as English, and preached in all three 
vitli lluency and unction. 

A cliureh had been built by the zeal of the residents, 
v ii(j were stirred up by the earnestness of Mr Brown, 
tlif' JikIlt, a son of David Brown, and they had occa- 
^I'mally the services of a chaplain, but, when without 
gladly accepted Mr Hurter s kind ministrations, 
hen he perceived the mass of work to be overtaken, 
h'* longed to see an additional missionaiy, and a more 
P'orerful agency brought to bear upon the people, and 
he hailed with a joyful welcome a visit from Weitbrecht 
0 
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in 1 84-8, who had come by the invitation of Mr Brown 
to help in the organisation of a plan for the establisli- 
ment of a Church mission. Mr Vaux, the chaplain, 
whose servicc.s were divided between this place and 
Monghyr, was also full of happiness in the prospect 
enlarged eflbrts ; and a mlssionaiy sermon was preached 
by Weitbrecht. 

They then held a meeting in the church, and had 
several speakers. Mr Brown was in the chair, and Mr 
Vaux gave out a hymn, and oifered prayer. Mr Ilmta* 
said in Ids speech, “ England owes a duty to India, and 
that is, (o strive for her conversion to Christ In the 
apostolic days, the whole Church did missionary work, 
but in our days it is ex])ected to be done by a few 
detached officers, while the Church, the privates, remain 
behind. How, then, can we expect it to be accom- 
plished ? ” 

This meeting produced a strong effect, and eveiy 
Europt^an resident at the station came forward liberally 
with subscriptions, and earnest letters were written to 
the Committee of the Church Missionary Society. 

Of Mr Hurter, Weitbrecht remarks, “This good man 
has set a noble example, and I see with thankfulne.v' 
that he is heard attentively by the people. I went 
with him to the bazaar — he knows the language well, 
and preaches elocpiently. He has built himself a bun- 
galow partly with his own hands. The Europeans 
respect him exceedingly. Such an instance of .self- 
denial is very beautiful, but, alas, how rare ! He is 
very unpretending, but a really superior, clever man.” 
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Captoin Don, a pious officer, and Mr Brown, in- 
structed a class of hill-boys ; some of the hill-people 
were baptized, and prospects looked bright. Mr Hurter 
seeiiied so vigorous in body, and so fitted for the hill- 
ptople, to whom he purposed devoting his chief strength, 
tliat many warm hearts were made glad, but again 
liinl the oft-repeated lesson to be learnt, that “ God’s 
ways are not as man’s ways, nor His thoughts as our 
tlioughts.” 

i\Ir Hurter set out on his accustomed excursion to tlio 
liilLs at the season thought safe, but w'as notwdtlistand- 
ing struck down with hill fever, and rctiinied, as Mr 
Christian had done before him, to die ; mourned most 
(Kv|)]y by those who knew his worth, and valued him 
fur his w’ork’s sake. “So sinks one labourer after 
another into tlic dust,” writes Weitbreeht, “and India 
h not converted ! but the Lord’s time will come.” His 
(h'igns are bright even when treasured up in the hidden 
iiiiiie.s of His unrcvealed purposes ! 

Thu.s was Bhagulpur again left for two years without 
a iiiix^ionary, and the Lord’s ])eoj)le tliere were taiiglit to 
^\ait in faith and patience upon Him. He enalded them 

do so, and in March 18o0, Mr Droe.se, another Ger- 
nian, who had providentially come into connexion with 
die Church mission (from the inaliility of tlie Berlin 
Society to continue to maintain him), was liaiijiily 
hrouglit, w’ith his energetic wife, to tliL long-tried, ott- 
ha'.^aken station. 

During the period that had intervened between iSIr 
Christian’s death and !Mr Hurter s arrival, a very large 
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addition had been made to the population, in the 
admission of another tribe of people called the San- 
thals, who cultivate the valleys and low grounds among 
the hills, where the Puharis will not dwell; — thus the 
station is now still more important than it was twenty 
years ago. The Santhals are shy, laborious, industrious, 
and enterprising ; their only similarity to the Puharis 
consists in the great simplicity of social and religious 
life among them. 

We will now turn to the bright side of our picture, 
and relate a little of Mr Droese’s experience in Im 
missionary labours. In sj)eaking of the hill-people in 
18.')2, he says, “Tliey are open to conviction, and 
more easily im[)ressed witli the weighty simplicity of 
the gos})el than the Hindn.s, wliose minds have been 
distorted by an artfully wrouglit-out system of false 
religion. If the missionary dwells on the theme that 
the Son of (lod left the glory of heaven, and came on 
earth to suiler for sinful mankind, ami to die for us a 
most painful (l(*ath, the hill-man will generally listen 
with an expression of astonishment or awe, as if he 
were about to exclaim. What do I hear! 0 God! is it 
thus that Thou lovest man ? 

“ I have met among them with much encouragement, 
and have occasionally seen them so deejdy moved and 
atVected by the truths of the gospel, that I found great 
ditliculty in preserving within myself the needful calin- 
ne>s of mind. 

“Almost all the converts here are from the hill- 
people ; and if God be pleased to continue His blessing 
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on tlic work carried on among them, tliey may soon 
form a numerous Christian congregation at Bliagulpur; 
and we may also see the gospel speed its way to their 
lulls, where at present the dreariness of a half-savage 
everyday life is relieved by nothing except feasts, 
dedicated to dninkenness, in honour of the being they 
worship ; where drinking songs resound from rock to 
rock, but the praises of God remain unsung. 

“ It is true it may never be possible for a European 
inissionai’y to settle among those hills, for to live there 
ix death to any but hill-men thennselves. Yet tliis 
fthstacle is likely to be greatly le.ssened by that con- 
tinual communication which is kept up between the 
hilbpcojde now residing at Bhagulpur, and those living 
ill the hills. 

“ Most of the people here, though they may not 
think of over returning to their hills hr good, continue 
t(» look upon them as their home. There they retain 
tlicir fields and other himily po.sse.ssions ; to the hills 
the ir savings go; to the hills they repeatedly send wife 
:ind children; to the hills they themselves re2)air when- 
ever they can obtain leave ; and to the hills they will 
also, please God, carry and spread the glad tidings of 
salvation. In fact, some feeble beginning has already 
been made. Some of those whom I am now preparing 
It baptism, persuaded by their Christian relatives, 
lave left their hills for the sake of receiving further 
i'hri.xtian instruction here. 

“ There is now at Bhagulpur a little flock of fifty 
f^uls, some of whom have been gathered through the 
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zealous exertions of those kind Christian friends to 
whose deep interest in the spread of Christianity the 
Bhagulpur mission owes its origin. I found, on my 
arrival, six adults and one child already baptized, and 
liave since gradually been adding to the number. An 
elderly woman, seeing a little congregation springing 
up, came to me one day, and professed herself a C/o’i.s- 
tian. I had long kno\vTi her, and often admired her 
activity and good behaviour — she had been baptized hj 
Mr Christum twenty-four years before ! 

“ Mahesliah Shama, the first hill-man I baptized, 
became acapuiintcd with the truth through the Baptist 
missionaries at Monghyr, and subsequently sought and 
obtained further instruction from Mr Hurter during 
the short period he pursued his zealous labours. In 
Mahesliah I found not only a sincere inquirer, lint a 
lover of truth. Even before he was baptized, he used 
to collect the children of his class in the government 
school (the school originally formed by Mr Cleveland), 
where he was teacher, around him, praying with them 
and reading to them the Word of God. 

“ I received him into our clmrch six months after 
my arrival, and as he is a man advanced in years, and 
graces his profession of the gospel with a truly consis- 
tent life, he enjoys the esteem not only of his o\vn 
jieople, but of all who know him. 

“ He is remarkably acquainted "with the Word of 
God, which may well be said to be his sole delight. 
Oh, how many bom in a Christian country, who have 
from their earliest childhood enjoyed the best Christian 
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o<lucation, learn from this man to love the Sa- 
viour, and to serve Him ! He has lately, of his own 
accord, commenced a prayer-meeting at his house, con- 
ducted in the hill language, to wliich he invites such as 
c.ninot well understand the HinduwL” 

Thus these sturdy mountaineers, who never bowed 
to the ancient conquerors of Hindusthan, have been 
hrouglit into subjection to the gospel of Clirist, and 
manifest its power to subdue the human heart as satis- 
factorily as the Hindu of the plains. 

“ But,” writes Mr Droese, “ as yet our mission sta- 
tions are but watch-posts — the missionaries tlie watch- 
men, trying to awaken the people for tlie coining morn, 
also to keep awake and prei)are the blessed few who 
have risen to life. 

“ A Christian congregation is to be to the missionary 
a crown of joy. Our heavenly Master wore a crown of 
thorns. Should we then think it strUiige when our 
eiowns sometimes prove such? The servant is not 
jrreater than his master ; and yet our crowns are not 
iiltogother crowns of thorns, but here and there roses 
too are seen, and the time will come when all the thorns 
^'ill liave dropped off, and a crown of glory instead 
will he our portioa Such thoughts sustain us, and 
enable us humbly to submit to our trials; they animate 
and cheer us to hold on, pleading for the perishing 
iiiultitudes around us. My congregation is often the 
^ause of much anxiety to me, but also of pure and holy 
^i^tisfaction. It is my flock and my garden, which I 
by to cultivate with earnest prayer.” 
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The state of a congregation so recently gathered from 
the heathen cannot be expected to have advanced beyond 
the stage of spiritual childhood, and the faith and pa- 
tience of the missionary are frequently put to a severe 
test, as Ills journals manifest, but he knows that thus 
it must be, and that he who “goeth forth weepinj:, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing sheaves with him.'' 

The fulfilment of this promise Mr Droese has indeed 
been permitted to experience far more rapidly than 
most Indian mi.ssionaries, even among hill tribes. The 
devoted German brethren on the west, at Chota Nag- 
pur, though a large and compact body, had to sow, and 
watch and wait for the springing, seven long weary 
years, before they baptized their first convert, who has 
since been followed by so many hundreds of others, and 
several of their number closed their eyes in death with- 
out seeing anything. But Mr Droese has reported, year 
by year, encouraging numbers of admissions into the 
church, and was already at the end of 1853, able to tell 
us that his congregation consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-five members, twenty-eight of whom were com- 
municants, But then wo must remember there had been 
waiting, watching, and praying, for years before he came. 

The late venerable Bishop of Calcutta, after visiting 
the station in 1854, writes, “ This mission is one of the 
most striking instances that I have seen of solid and 
yet rapid success. I confirmed fifty converts, and took 
possession of a commodious church, which is being 
erected in the name of the Church Missionary Society. 
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Mr Droese has deeply felt, like all single-handed 
ini-vsionaries, not only how much he must try to do, 
but how much he must neglect and leave almost unat- 
tL-mj)ted. “ Without another missionary station at this 
jilai’e, ” he writes, “the Hindu and Mohammedan part 
of tlie population cannot but be extremely inefficiently 
attemled to. I do not say, as some, where one mission- 
aiT is, tliere let a hundred be, but only, where one is, 
tluro let a second be stationed, and, by way of super- 
abundant favour, also a third;’’ but the Cluirch Mis- 
doiiary Committee had for six years to reply, “ Earnestly 
a'^ we wish to do this, we cannot, on account of the 
paucity of labourers.” 
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CHAPTER XIV: 

THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LININO. 

Surely the wrath ot man shall praise thee ; the remainder of wrath 
ehalt thou restrain.*'— -Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

It was while the mission was in the promising condi- 
tion we have described that the Santhals broke out 
into open insurrection against the British Govenimcnt, 
and checked for a time some of the best plans of tlie 
missionary. His hill schools were broken up, and tin- 
poor girls fled to Mr Droese's house in the station; for, 
said they, “ if the insurgents attack Bhagulpur,’' as it 
was known to be their intention to do, “ tlie only place 
of safety will he the missionary’s house’’ 

Happily the station was preserved, though a host of 
eight thousand Santhals was, for nearly fourteen days, 
encamped about twenty-five miles off, ready to fall 
upon the place. Tlie only thing which preserved it 
was a small liill-stream, which, in consequence of an 
unusually heavy rain, had risen to such a height, and 
was running along so violently, that the Santhals could 
not cross it. 

So strong was the current, that the buftaloes, whidi 
they repeatedly drove in to test its force, were ali of 
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them carried down the stream, though they live mucli 
ill water, and swim very well. Had these animals suc- 
ceeded in gaining the other shore, the Santhals would, 
os tliey are accustomed to do, have crossed the stream 
on tliem, and a day's march would have brought them 
to bhagulpur, which was protected ■ only by a small 
iiody of hill-rangers, scarcely sufficient to guard the 
jail. 

But the Lord looked down upon His people in their 
distress, heard the cries ©f the missionary and his 
tivni))Iing band of converts, and kept the waters at 
their height by incessant rain, till troops arrived for 
tin ir protection, and soon after the Santhals were com- 
jielled to evacuate their position near the river. 

It appears that these poor people had many griev- 
nnees, especially from the native officials, in collecting 
their heavy ground-rents. This is the sad story uni- 
vcr.^al in India, and must ever continue so under the 
prcHUit system of sub-letting, as well as while European 
etticials are so few as’ to be compelled to trust to native 
a'ients responsibilities for which they are unlit, from 
their habits of bribery and corruption. 

Tile wily Hindu money-lenders helped to goad on 
th' .se poor simple hill-men by their cheating and chi- 
(.iiior}’ They had also been much provoked by the 
tuiderlings employed in the railway works passing 
tlirough the country, who engaged their services as 
coolies, and failed to pay them fairly. They could not 
obtain justice, any more than the peasant of the plains 
P'roaning under the zemindar oppressor is able to do so. 
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He is abject, and tamely submits ; but the brave moim. 
taineer, possessing a nature that is easily wrought 
upon, breaks out into open violence, plunders the 
neighbouring country, and commits those atrocities 
which ever characterise the excited passions of the 
heathen, until put down by a military force, agaiiht 
which he cannot contend. 

“ Missionaries labouring among them,’' writes Mr 
Droe.se, “ might have served to help them to a more 
extensive knowledge and a juster appreciation of the 
character of their rulers — might also have helped tliein 
to get some of their grievances noticed. And there 
is no doubt that the preaching of the gospel throii!:h 
the missionaries would have infused into the race 
notions more humane than their demon-worship in- 
spired them with, so that their rising- would not have 
been attended by the perpetration of such dreadful 
cruelties as were practised on most of the victims who 
fell into their hands. 

“ The people of those villages in which schools had 
been commenced, acting under the influence of the 
Christian teachers, were the last to rise in insurrection, 
alid only did so at length on being forced by the mam 
body ; and they first gave warning to their teachers to 
withdraw, and secure their own safety in time, as the 
friendly villagers among whom they were living wen? 
no longer able to protect them.” 

When the children of these people fled to 
Droese, they told her “ their mothers were crying at 
home night and day.” We can faintly conceive the sor- 
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lawful scenes that then passed in those mountain 
homes, or the dreadful penalty they had to pay for in- 
dulging in rebellion, when the Government soldiers 
cMCiited vengeance upon them. 

Had the station been kept up from the time of Mr 
Cliiistiaii till now, Mr Droese felt assured that the 
Id )( nil’s of the missionaries would have been blest to 
till' conversion of thousands, whose sympathy for rulers 
holding the same faith as themselves would liavc kept 
thuu from rising, and, through their influence over 
thur heathen neighbours, the rebellion would have 
liuii altogether prevented. 

Tln>e races, once converted to Christianity, would 
iiKue cllectually secure the internal peace of the Indian 
I iiii'irf than all the war machinery man can provide. 
Nmv every outlaw has a refuge among them, and a 
mixed race springing from such is in existence, bearing 
.1 d;>tinet name, and notorious for being clever, good- 
lookiiig, ami bent on mischief — the most daring rob- 
ht.i'i to he found. 

•Soon after the suppression of the insurrection, a 
I'kni was suggested to place the Scmthals under the in- 
''1 net ion of Christian teachers in schools formed by 
dll- (diiireh Missionary Society’s missionary, and sup- 
l'"rtcd l,y Government. In a letter dated May 18.57, 
u In sjjoken of as a settled tiling, that Mr Droese wa.s 
'^taldi.sh as many schools ns possible at once, and 
f"r the buildings, teachers, and books, Government 
''“ultl pay. The correspondence regarding this plan 
1 its details occupied a long time, and it seems at 
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length to have been decided, that although the scheme 
was sanctioned by the Supreme Government in India, 
“ the Home Government interposed to proliibit the 
carrying out of the plan, adhering to the convictiun 
that it would be altogether opposed to the rules hitherto 
observed, to take any steps which might have the ap- 
pearance of uniting the Government with a Missionaiy 
Society, in measures having the aim of converting any 
class of the population to Christianity.” 

The de.spatch closes with the following paragraph 
‘‘We see no reason for applying to the case of tin: 
Saathalsa, ditTerent principle from that which has been 
ap])lied to the general population, and we accordimily 
direct that a scheme may be prepared for afibrding to 
the inhabitants of the iSanthal district the means ul 
education through the agency of the government oflicti' 
who must be most strictly enjoined to abstain from any 
attempt to introduce religious subjects in any form. ’ 

This paragraph needs no comment. Taken in con- 
nexion with what has been stated before, it conveys in- 
ternal evidence of the existence of a suicidal policy. Tk 
local authority has not, however, yielded to this view, 
and the schools whiclf were commenced have not been 
abolished. 

It was at Rohni, near Deogurh, in this district, that 
on the evening of the 12th of June 1857, three Eng 
lish officers were drinking tea together outside tb 
house, when suddenly was heard a rush of feet toward 
them. All were immediately and desperately attacks 
by men bearing the appearance of Sepoys in undreai 
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Two were badly wounded, and one, Sir Norman Leslie, 
was killed. Poor fellow ! he lived but half an hour, 
and “ felt it very hard to die in this manner.” 

It being a dark and cloudy night, the murderers 
could not be traced, but it was believed, from circum- 
v>t.in(‘es afterwards ascertained, that they were some of 
tlie disbanded Sepoys, who were known to have come 
into tlie district to talk over the Santhals, and induce 
them to join the rebels. They probably thought that 
if they de})rived them of their officers, to whom they 
kno\\ii to be much attached, they would get dis- 
h' artened, and be persuaded to coalesce with the mu- 
tiJK ers. 

The latest missionary accounts from this interesting 
station are contained in a letter written on the 25th 
of May 1857, by Mrs Droesc, who says, “ Our mission 
at bliagulpur has now been exactly seven years in 
(\'Moii< e, and a vineyard has been planted, which has 
aluady borne rich fruit. A good sized mission-house, 
an or|il]anagc, a church, and several schools, show to 
till- liodily eye what we owe to the help and co-opera- 
of those interested in our mission, and the Lord 
lias >li()wn us that His holy Word has the same power 
a' it liad in earlier times, and that Reworks as He did 

"f old, 

■ M e have a Church of about two hundred souls, 
"itliout reckoning those who have been called from 
til'- midst of us to the church above. If we look at in- 
dividual members, we cannot say the greater number 

all we could wish. Most of them are but as children 
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in understanding, and must be brought before the Lord 
as children. Some give us cause for uneasiness from 
their lukewarmness and instability, and but few could 
be taken as examples of matured Christian character. 

“ My desire is very earnest that our friends in Ger- 
many, and also in England, may be stirred up to pray 
for our mission specially. Many probably are impressed 
with the mistaken idea that the new converts from 
heathenism are models of holiness and piety. Tin y 
forget how many hindrances these converts have to 
contend with, and to what evil examples they are ex- 
posed from childhoocL 

‘‘This is the case with all missions among the 
lieathen ; but our Christians in Bhngulpur seem parti- 
cularly to need, in this respect, the intercessory prayeis 
of our friends at home. Most of them are sokliers in 
the corps raised from the hill-men ; and therefore tluy 
cannot, like other native Christians, live apart from the 
heathen, but must dwell with their families in the bar- 
racks, where a Christian and his wife must often live in 
the same room with ten or twelve heathen soldiers. 

“ Here Satan exercises his power — these lambs of 
Chri.st’.s dock are surrounded with wolves, ready to en- 
tice them to the grossest sins, and, if they cannot suc- 
ceed, persecuting them with scoffs and mockings. 

“ If our friends could see how often the members of 
our church are tormented by their nearest relatives, and 
expo.sed to every kind of scorn and persecution, they 
would put up redoubled prayers for them. How can 
we wonder that persons so circumstanced should often 
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fall ? We must look on it as a special grace from the 
Lord when the bruised reed is not quite crushed, nor 
the smoking flax quenched; and yet we have many 
Cliiistiaiis in whom the Lord’s power has been glori- 
ously shewn forth, and who bear witness of what man- 
ner of spirit they are, and that the Lord works mightily 
in weak vessels ; who walk in His footsteps, and are an 
example of all we should desire to see.” 

In this letter a clear and distinct view is given of 
the ed'cict condition of the mission, as it was after 
the Santkal outbreak had been entirely quelled, and 
before the excitement arose consequent on late events. 
It is certainly, on the whole, an encouraging view; and 
it is further cheering to find that a brother missionary, 
Mr Erhardt, was at the beginning of 1857 associated 
uitli Mr Drocse, to share his toils and anxieties. 

There has been much alarm and excitement felt at 
Bbagiilpur during recent events. In June, no European 
kiU'W if tlie next hour would find him living or dead, 
and the feelings of all were kept in a terrible state of 
^u>iK'iise for a lengthened period. 

“ Cleveland’s House ” was fortified as a shelter for 
all Europeans, in case any necessity should arise to seek 
'•uch a refuge, and the missionaries proceeded with 
their daily labours, calmly waiting on Him who has 
pruniised that no hair shall fall from the heads of His 
ix-ojde without His permission ; determined to continue 
^th their native flock as long as possible, hoping that 
Jill was permitted to accomplish God’s wise purposes, 
and to prepare the heathen of India for the extensive 
p 
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reception of the gospel, as well as to shew the English 
nation how needful it is for her to use increased etl'ort 
on behalf of her Indian subjects. 

“Surely,"’ wrote Mr Droese, “after all that has now 
occurred, no Englishman will venture to say, as has too 
often been said, that the people of this land are better 
with their own religion, and that it is a pity to make 
them Christians.” 

At length the mission families were compelled to 
leave their house for safety every night, and all the 
ladies and children in the station were, by order of the 
Government, sent down to Calcutta in a steamer. The 
missionaries’ wives remained, and hoped to be allowed 
to do so, but were told soon after it was their impera- 
tive duty to go. What they felt at having to lea^e 
their home, their mission, and, above all, their bedoved 
husbands. He who sent them this trial alone knew ; 
but their trust was in Him — they felt assured He would 
do all things well, and their faith was honoured, by 
various mistakes as to joining the steamers, they were 
prevented from starting till the people gained more 
confidence, whieli Uieij considered as a sign from the 
Lord that they should not go at all. 

Thus they were left the only ladies in the station, 
and were greatly supported by perceiving, that tbi-'t* 
days of anxiety liad not produced a bad influence u])ou 
the converts, but, on the contrary, had quickened their 
prayers, and made them more careful. “ I am much 
pleased with the spirit our orphan girls have shewn, 
writes Mrs Droese. “ They are not only content with 
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coarser and commoner food — they have meat only once 
a week now — but the elder girls, of their own accord, 
work in their leisure hours for the clothing they want. 
Their troubles teach these poor girls valuable lessons of 
s(.lf-dei)endence.’' The day-school, which was emptied 
f(tr jv fortnight, again filled, poor orphan childreli were 
R-nt ill, and up to the latest accounts, were continuing 
tu 1>(‘ i-eceived. 

This was one among many other instances, in which 
inisMonarics and their wives remained at their posts, 
and continued their work, even when the veiy frame- 
woik of society was disjointed, wlieii friends were 
failing — for their kind friends were cut off, or spoiled 
of all tliey possessed— and danger the most appalling 
surrounded them on all sides. 

The exjiccted mutiny never took jdace, for the soldiers 
were ho alarmed liy a visit from General Outram, and 
h; observing the digging of some entrenchments, which 
they thought was to lay a mine to blow them all up, 
that on tlie very same evening they all ran away, and 
fn'iii that time the fear of danger subsided. 

Mrs Droese adds, “The Lord deals very wonderfully 
with His people. We are often tempted to ask wliy 
Ih* lia.s allowed all the bloody and cruel deeds lately 
f^'inmitted, and why He permits Satan and the people 
"hu >it in darkness to lift up their hands against the 
pw^ple of the Lord ? He knows why. Brighter days may 
this come for India — days when they who now 
hnow not tlie Saviour will come to ask for that Christ 
"horn they now want to crucify in His poor followers” 
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If we cross the river on leaving Bhagulpur, and drop 
down to Caragola Ghaut, a little lower on the opposite 
side, we again land, and, mounting an elephant, the 
common mode of travelling in this locality, we journey 
through the district of Purneah, a rich and populous 
country, intersected with numerous rivers, and tliickly 
dotted with towns and villages ; but we do not in our 
course mark any missionary stations, for here no Pro- 
testant missionary has ever set his foot, except to 
itinerate in the cold sciison, though in this and the ad- 
jacent districts of Dinagepur and Rungpur, there are 
more than four millions of immortal souls all lying in 
utter darkness. 

At the station of Dinagepur, indeed, an aged Baptist 
missionary has long laboured most indefatigably, and 
gathered in a flock of converts. The Roman Catholics 
arc here likewise, and have baptized many nominal 
Christians; but until within the last few years even the 
numerous indigo-planters and other Europeiins, scat- 
tered over this large area of country, were quite desti- 
tute of any means of grace, and several among them had 
not heard a sermon or seen a minister for twenty yeai“s. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, concerned for the spiritual 
destitution of this and similar districts, took measures 
to provide, in 18P>, an English clergyman, who was 
located at the station of Purneah in January 1847; and, 
being a man of missionary spirit, he got a native cate- 
chist from Benares, and commenced a school and ver- 
nacular preaching. 

It was an encouraging beginning — the school was 
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well attended, the catechist was faithful, and in 1848, 
Weitbrecht, who was visiting the place, writes, “ Mysari, 
a youth belonging to the hill-rangers, was baptized by 
Mr Dicken, who preached a very appropriate sermon 
after the solemn ceremony, which was witnessed by the 
congregation with deep interest, it being the first bap- 
tism of a heathen convert among Protestant Cliristians 
at this place, though the Roman Catholics have many. 
Thus, a good beginning is, I hope, made in missionary 
work.'" 

Alas ! it was but “ a beginning,” for in less than 
four years Mr Dicken's health broke up, and he had to 
leave India; the school, the catechist, and the native con- 
verts were all dispersed ; and it remains a melancholy 
fact, that no Protestant missionary agency, not even of 
the feeblest kind, is now at work in the whole district 
of Purneah. 

We pass right through this district till we reach 
Tit a lay a, which lies just across its border in Rungpiir, 
where it will be remembered Mr Schroeter proceeded 
ill 1817 (see page 49). On our journey our eyes have 
been feasted with the sight of that portion of the inag- 
iiiticent range of the Himmalayas, in which is situated 
tlie highest peak The snowy summits, illuminated by 
the setting sun, look so bright and beautiful, that we 
unite with Heber in exclaiming, 

“ Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 

During Mr Schroeter s brief missionary life of four 
year.',, he could do little but wliat was preparatory. Of 
that sort of labour he accomplished much for the time. 
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and he also preached and conversed with the nativea 
Major Latter, the pious officer through wliose influence 
he had come to the spot, describes him as “ most zeal- 
ous and indefatigable." The Marquis of Hastings 
stated, on the occasion of his decease, that “ his death 
was a real loss to science and humanity, for in such a 
course ho was zealous and unremitting." 

After his death, another German missionary, La 
Roche, succeeded him ; but he, too, was soon worn out, 
left the place, and die<l on his journey home. Others 
wore to follow, but, before they could reach, Major 
Litter died in 1822 ; and from that time, now thirty- 
five years, no effort of any kind has been made in this 
direction, though in this case the Government of India 
were willing to pay the salary of any agent the Mis- 
sionary Society might send, in consideration of certain 
benefits they had been led by Major Latter to believe 
would arise from his location there. 

We cannot leave this neighbourhood without refer- 
ring for a moment to the devotedness of one individual, 
Mr Start, who in 1831 came to India, and has since 
brought out more than twenty German missionaries at 
his own expense, and laboured in many ways to j)ro- 
inote the spiritual good of its people, throughout a wide 
extent of country, in these districts. Whatever may be 
said of a want of missionary spirit in the Church of 
Christ at large, no lack of it exists in this apostolic, 
patient, self-denying man, and his efforts have been 
largely blessed. 

It may be added that he considers a great change to 
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have become apparent in the spirit of the people during 
his sojourn in the country, even in the neglected dis- 
trict of Purneah, which he has tra^rersed frequently on 
his way to and from a station he has formed in the 
lower range of the Himmalayas, beyond Titalaya, at the 
Sanatarium of Darjeeling. This must be in consequence 
of the light diffused by missionary itinerancies. Mr 
SUirt has translated the Gospels into the Lepcha^ the 
language of one of the tribes near Darjeeling, and has 
published them at his own expense. This was one of 
the works at which Schroeter and La Eoche had aimed 
so many years before. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE LITTLE SEED TAKING BOOT. 

“ For je have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of Go<i, 
ye might receive the promise.”— II eb. x. 36. 

We now return to the banks of the Ganges, and pursue 
our journey till we reach Monghyr, the station next 
above Bhagulpur, where there is something to refresh 
the spiritual eye and heart of a passing visitor. 

Tlic work here was commenced by Chamberlain, and 
the present missionaries arc men of the same spirit, who 
make extensive tours in the cold season, over the ne- 
glected districts from which we have just returned. 

It was to a native Christian, who came forward and 
revealed to the magistrate the existence of a plot which 
had been formed by a rich Mohammedan to kill them 
all, that the Europeans in this place owed their lives in 
the late rebellion, Goverimient servants (natives) of 
high standing, and n);i|igr Mohammedans, had taken part 
in that conspiracy.* 

• The Ft'icnd of India, of August 13, 1857, remarks, “Of all the 
n&tivo olhoiiils in the disturbed districts who have buen high in office^ 
scarcely one has proved faithful, and all have sided more nr leas with the 
in.surgcnts. Few have rendered any valu tble information, and some 
have behaved with the greatest viilauy. Tuedeputy-coUector of Futtey- 
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“By an incredible leniency, the culprits were dis- 
missed ; on the other hand, the native Christian was 
treated as if himself guilty. He was arrested, and 
oidered off from the station to Mozufferpur, the place 
of liis residence. On arriving at Mozufferpur, Iiiayat 
Hosseiu, the native Christian, was ordered not to leave 
the station, and to appear twice a-day at the police- 
office. This continued until the arrival of the new Com- 
missioner at Patna. He entreated the Commissioner to 
release him from restraint, which was done, and the 
magistrate was ordered to give this Christian man his 
liberty. 

“Although the order was passed, it was detained by 
the magistrate, and it was not untU tlic interference of 
the missionaries that it was made known. Inayat 
Hossein at once went to Monghyr to his family. But 
lie was again arrested by the magistrate there, kept for 
u tlay or two in jail, and then forwarded from police- 
ofiice to police-office, back to Mozufferpur. 

“ Thus his reward for his loyalty was imprisonment, 
bani^hment from his family, abuse, ill-usage from the 
ixffice, and a rigid surveilk^ive which prevented him 
fiuin following his avocation for a livelihood. Yet the 
Mohammedans, who were sworn by the magistrate’s 
own officers to have tampered with them for the pur- 
p^>^e of raising a rebellion, are held in honour, retaiu 
tlujir employments, and are trusted by the servants of 

r’lr was the real murderer of Mr Tucker, the judge of that district. 
TtJiii 18 onlj one out uf miiu v iusuiuoos of truacherjr and vUUnjr which aro 
known." 
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the Indian Government The only reason given by the 
Monghyr magistrate for his cruel conduct is, that Inayat 
Hossein had loft Mozufferpur without leave, whicli was 
entirely contrary to fact. It is no new thing for the 
Indian Government to sacrifice Christians, and the rights 
of Christians, whether natives or others, to propitiate 
Mussulmans.”* 

Weitbreclit mentions in his journal how greatly he 
enjoyed intercourse with the Mongliyr missionaries in 
1839, and alludes to their brotherly kindness and atten- 
tion to him, when he spent a few hours at their mission- 
house. 

It is only in these parts that the scenery is pic- 
turesque during a long trip up the river. We soon 
lose sight of tlus hills after leaving Monghyr, and jour- 
ney on again for nine days, without anything to inte- 
rest either the eye or the heart, for there are no more 
signs of mi.ssions till we reach Patna, where the Serani- 
j)ur brethren, in early days, began a work, and Mr 
Start settled here in 1832. Some excellent Bapti^t3 
now occupy the place. 

The.se missionaries appear to have escaped all injury 
during the mutiny of the troops at Dinapur, the lariro 
military station adjoining Patna, rendered .sacred to 
memory by its having been the place where Henry 
^fartyn exerci.sed hi.s ministry for nearly three year<, 
and made the first attempts at missionary schools, five 
of which he instituted and carried on, solely at his own 
expense. 

• Copied from the Baptist Mimonary Herald for February 1S58. 
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It was during his residence here that he completed 
the translation of the Prayer-book into Hindusthani, 
and commenced the performance of Divine worship, 
according to the forms of the Church of England, in 
the vernacular language of India, to a congregation 
composed of two hundi'cd women, Portuguese, Roman 
('atholics, and Mohammedans; and here he finished 
another useful work, which he calls “ The Little Book 
of the Parables,” designed for the use of his pupils, 
and commenced his translation of the Scriptures into 
Hindusthani and Persian. 

Regarding them, he writes, “ My part in the blessed 
plan in operation to bring about the glorious day of 
tlie Lord, though not at first exactly consonant with my 
V idles, is, I believe, appointed me. To translate the 
of God is a work of more lasting benefit than 
inij preaching would he.” These words were quite 
jirophetic ; for Martyn’s translations, unlike those of 
most other first essayists in this difficult de])artment of 
missionary labour, have never been suptrseded. 

It was here, too, tluat Ids faithful ministrations were 
So much blessed to the souls of .some Europeans, and 
that his righteous soul was vexed from day to day by 
many trying causes, as is touchingly described in his 
Memoir, “A more tender plant than Martyn was never 
reared in the garden of the Lord.” 

Now congregations of native converts arc gathered 
ill. in connexion with the Baptist mi.ssions; but oh, 
Luv small, compared to the extent of these vast cities I 
L'itna, alone, extends eight miles in length along the 
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banks of the Ganges. Had the coHivation of the 
human inhabitants of the soil been as industriously 
and perscveringly attended to as that of the poppy, 
which produces the opium for which these districts 
are celebrated, how blessed a result would have ensued, 
and how painful a result would have been avoided ! 

In 1 SIiO, Lcupolt of Benares visited this place, and 
wrote, in a letter to Weitbrecht, a singularly interest- 
ing notice of the days he spent there. It was on the 
occasion of an a.ssembling of eighty thousand to wor- 
ship a particular idol, that he, in company with two 
or three of Mr Start’s missionaries, entered the place. 
They soon found that the people were most wilbng to 
listen to their preiiching, and eager to receive tracts 
and portions of Scripture. 

The next morning they again went among them, 
and in an hour had expendecl all the tracts they took 
with them, and had to return to their boats for more. 
Coming out, they saw a few persons collected roiiml, 
and thought they might as well speak to them from 
the boat. Being thereby elevated, they could better l)c 
seen, and as the bank sloped gradually, they could also 
l)etter bo heard. Leupolt began to address the peojile, 
who stood in a half-circle round the boat, but soon 
found that he had to raise his voice, for the circle en- 
larged, and within half an hour three thousand persons 
were before him. 

After speaking for an hour and a half, he was re- 
lieved by his brother missiouaiy, who took a tract, and 
read it aloud. A third brother joined them, and they 
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preached and read alternately nearly five hours. It 
was then mid-day, and though it was the Indian cold 
season, the sun blazed fiercely from the cloudless sky, 
and Leupolt told the multitude he must have rest “ If 
you are tired,” said they, “ go within and lie down ; we 
will sit on the bank, and rest too, for we have stood 
the whole forenoon.” 

The brethren retired, took some refreshment, and 
being very weary, dropped to sleep, but in half an hour 
were awoke by a noise made by tlie entrance of two 
incii of the congregation, who said, “ Saliib, the people 
think you have slept long enough, and that you might 
conic out again, and tell them something more of what 
(lod has done for them.” After such an invitation, 
i\liat could they do but go, and continue to preach till 
hair o’clock ? 

Next day the same scene was repeated, and again 
the people listened, with a short interval for re])Ose, from 
six till four, many standing up to their waists in water, 
ftariiig to lose one word. One young man for a length 
of time laid hold of the boat ^vith both hands, lest 
the stream might carry him away. It w^as a glorious 
time. 

•So long as the excitement lasted, no inconvenience 
"as felt, but when that was over, Mr Leupolt could 
hardly speak audibly for a fortnight ; yet lie adds, 

■ •'Should such an opportunity occur again, I should act 

I did then, and speak as long as I had strength and 
grace to do so.” A surging sea of human faces is 
always an overwhelming sight. Can we wonder that 
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the zealous missionary rejoiced in heart? and we who 
read it will rejoice with him. 

We may follow these multitudes in imagination to 
their homes, and see them reading, as doubtless hun- 
dreds did read, those tracts and Gospels in their obscure 
villages. They might never see another missionary, 
never hear another sermon, but doubtless some among 
them will be found hereafter at God’s right hand. 
The numerous instances that have transpired of secret 
believers made through such efforts, warrant the hope 
that so it will be. 

In this district is Gya, an important place of pilgrim- 
age, to which the Hindus resort to make oftcrings to 
deliver their ancestors from purgatory. The offerings 
made are sometimes very large — as much as a hundred 
thousand rupees (ten thousand pounds) have been given 
at once. These heathen devotees far exceed Chiistians 
in liberality in many respects. 

At one time missionaries were very ill treated at 
Gya, and taunted, as they have been in other places, 
with the fact of their Christian Government being in 
intimate connexion with the shrines; but now the feel- 
ing towards them has very much changed, so that the 
Hindus often say to an old missionary, “ Only a few 
years more, Sahib, and your religion will prevail;" but 
they not unscldom add, “ Your Government are robbers 
and liars." 

There are Hindu missionaries attached to Gya, called 
Gyawals, who go to all parts of India, and try to bring 
people to the place. They ore sometimes absent four 
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or five years, and by their eloquent description of the 
\nrtue and merit attaching to this pilgrimage, they 
succeed in persuading many thousands to come, and 
j)articularly some great and rich people, who will make 
large oiferings. If they bring a rajah, they are higlily 
applauded, for it is customary in India to perform 
pilgrimage by proxy ; the rich staying comfortably at 
home, and paying the poor to go, supplying them with 
the means of making a liberal oflfering, the spiritual 
benefit of which is to be enjoyed by the sender. 

A Christian missionary, in the habit of visiting this 
place, says, “ Were Christians generally to undergo as 
much for their faith as the Hindus do for their false 
deities, we should soon see missions in a different state 
in tliis land I speak from what I have seen in Gya. 
Some years ago a rajah laid an oftering of five thousand 
iwuiuls at Vishnu’s feet. The Gyawal who had brought 
or induced him to come said, ‘ There is no heap so 
the rajah ordered two thousand five hundred more to 
be a<ldcd.'’ 

The same missionary adds an important observa- 
tion : — “A general change has taken place in tlie 
lMoj)le’s feelings; and our almost coraidete want of 
otlier success, in numerous conversions, is not without 
its important benefit As things are now, the people 
hear the gospel without fear, and it undermines tlieir 
U’hole fabric ; whereas, if we had what may be called 
pel sc)rial success, numbers would bo alanned, and would 
not listen to us or read our books. OttT towing is in 
tope that the fhiit will come." 
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These cheerful words, from one who has been 
labouring in faitli and love, unostentatiously, patiently 
and effectively, nearly twenty years— brought out from 
Germany by Mr Start, but self-supporting — cannot but 
brighten hope with regard to the conversion of the 
poor Hindus, who will be made willing in the day of 
Jehovah’s power, and converts will then “ spring up as 
willows beside all the water-courses.” 

In this neighbourhood a great deal of European pro- 
perty has been destroyed during the late mutiny. A 
friend remarks, in a letter just received, “ The miiti- 
neors let loose the prisoners, burnt down the jail and 
the gentlemen s houses, and then attacked the fortified 
house in which they had taken refuge. As the Eng- 
lish ladies had all been previously sent away, they 
found none to practise their atrocities upon, so they 
seized hundreds of native women. Nothing was done 
to cheek them — they had their own way entirely.” This 
extract manifests the cruel sjiirit which actuated these 
poor wr(itched mutineers ami relea.scd felons. They 
actually committed atrocities for the sake of violence 
and wickedness, even when •their European victims had 
escaped. 

Opposite Dinapur, on the other side of the river, is 
Iladjijuir, where Mr Start located his German brethren 
on their first arrival for some little tima Weitbrecht 
found seventeen brethren, fourteen of whom were single 
men, and three married, living there, in one bungalow, 
in 18 K), engaged in studying the language. 

Those bix'thrcu have since gone. into various locali- 
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ties ; and in the piwince of Behar, tto>iigh which we 
are now passinij from Bengal to the*North-West, out 
of fourteen missionaries labouring among the eight or 
nine millions it contains, only four of them are at this 
moment supported by British Missionary Societies, 
the other ten by Mr Start and private friends. Some 
of the seventeen mentioned above are no longer living, 
others have joined Societies; but in the fertile dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, usually styled “ the garden of India,'' 
and the districts of Shahabad and Sarun, there arc no 
missionaries but those coimected with this devoted 
man. 

Onr next station, in proceeding onward, is Biixar, 
whieli formed the limit of Clive’s conquest. The battle 
of Buxar confirmed Behar to the English. Wo are 
first interested in this place by Henry Martyn, who 
piid it a visit in 1807 , while acting as chaplain at 
Ihiiapur. Ho relates that he “walked to a pagoda 
\Ut(Tc a Brahman read and expounded It was a scene 
desfriptive of the ancient times of Hindu glory. ITic 
brihman sat under the shade of a large banian near 
tl>o pagoda ; his hair and beard were white, and his 
ht ad most gracefully crowned with a garland of flowers. 
A servant of the rajah sat on his right hand, and the 
'eiu rable man sang Sanscrit verses, and explained them 

him without tumiiig his heiwl, but only his eyes, 
^diich had a very dignified effect. Martyn waited for 
fl'f’ first pause to ask the Brahman some questions, 
''hich led to a long conversation, and an attempt to 
them a history of redemption. The old Bi;ahman 
Q 
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expressed his .surprise and pleasure at finding a Sahib 
who cared anything about religion!'* 

Here Corrie came, fonned a school, and placed a 
catechist, in 1819, and two years after we read of forty 
native (^liristians at the place, under the charge of 
Karim Massah, who also acted as schoolmaster. Corrie 
felt and said that “ the mo.st efficient native missionaries 
were .schoolmasters, who, in teaching the Scriptures to 
others, had themselves received the truth in the love 
of it.” 

Touching experiences of this fact had come to his 
knowledge : we will mention one or two. “ A son of 
a Brahman, nineteen years of age, who was djing of 
consum])tion, was taken to the banks of the Ganges 
and, while lying there, was heard to call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus. His friends rebuked him, and «le- 
sired him to invoke onc'of their gods. He repliod, 
* You may call on whom you plea.se, but Jesus is the 
name that brings j)oace to my soul,' ” A precious dying 
testimony this from a young schoolmaster, heathen by 
name only. Another, in similar circumstance.s, was 
heard uttering this prayer, “ 0 thou Son of God, Thou 
knowest that I have believed Thy gospel, and taught 
it faithfully to the children,” and almost immediately 
expired. “Thu.s,” adds Corrie, “many obtain a saving 
knowledge of Christ, and silently pass on to heaven, 
without any profe.ssion before men,” 

The congregation at Buxar were chiefly the wive.- 
of tlie invalid soldiers who had retired there. When 
Bishop Heber visited the station in 1825, he was sur- 
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pri'^ed and pleased at finding this nice little cluirch ; 
for though the modest Corrie was. travelling in his 
ciifiipany, he had told him nothing of his etforts there. 
Among the native Christians was a widow of one of the 
M)!(liers, who, liaving become unexpectedly possessed of 
thrive hundred rupees, dedicated one hundred towards 
Ijiiilding a chapel, as a thank-offering to God for the 
liliN.dngs she had received througli Corrie, and tlie 
iigimy he set to work. The ‘^widow’s mite” was fol- 
Imu. J by other donations, and a chapel was built. 
Other catechists followed Karim, and some missionary 
dfort continued to be made for many years, but the 
.station is now quite abaniloned by the Church Mis- 
'loiiary Society. Other claims liave been more prcss- 
and the labourers too few. Two of Mr Starts 
ini'donaries now occupy Buxar. 

Let us repeat our Saviour^ words, “Pi*ay ye there- 
t n* the Lord of the liarvest, that He will .send forth 
bbourcrs into His liarvest.” Then the dav that Martyn 
by faith, and the prospect of which cheered him so 
much in his desolate loneline.ss that, as he wrote of it, 
"Impc and joy sjirung up in his mind,” will .speedily 
"Vcrtake us. “ it .shall be,” .said Martyn, as he 
Leked from his window, and saw the river tjuietly pur- 
'■uing its course ; “ yonder stream of (Jaiiges shall one day 
T'-ll through tracts ad(»nied with Christian churches, 
cultivated by Chri.stian husbandmen, anrl the holy 
■‘yniii bt- heard beneath the .shade (»f the tamarind.” 
we still trace our ^^ay onward, after leaving 
we notice, bLlbrii reachijig Benaiv.s, the large 
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city of Ghazipur, where three Gtrman missionaries 
were for some years located. Their work there wa.s 
chiefly preparatory, and had to be abandoned just as it 
might have been expected to bear fruit, because the 
Society witli wliich they were connected was no longer 
able to support them. Two of their number joined the 
Church Missionary Society, one of whom was Mr 
Droese, wliom we met at Bliagulpur ; another, Mr 
Reutlier, went afterwards to Juanpur, a station we have 
yet to notice; the third left the country on account of 
his health. 

Ghazi{)ur i.s a large Mohammedan town. It offers a 
fine field for missionary eflbrt, and, though it must be 
aeknowhsigcd that it is much more difficult to make an 
impre.ssion on a Mussulman population than on one 
composed of Hindus, this offers no reason why eH’ort 
should not be attem[)ted, but rather an additional 
motive for making the attempt with increased vigour 
A missionary, in a letter lately received from Calcutta, 
says, “ I do feel to my heart's core, liow’ shamefully and 
di.sgraeefully we have neglected the Mohainmcdan> 
Oh, where are tin* men, Hebrew scholars, imbued with 
Oihmtal lore, and a love of .souls, who will come out 
missionaries to the Mohammedans es{)ecially 

About three years ago, three of Mr Start’s German 
brethren located themselve.s at Ghazipur. They havi 
four converts, and a large school under their charge, 
containing eighty or more hoys. It was formerly a 
government .school, but is now in the hands of th^* 
missionaries, with a “grant in aid” of its supjwrt from 
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Governnieiit. Its teacher is a converted native, an able 
man, wlio was educated in Calcutta; and the Bible is in 
as ill every missionary school, freely used, nor did 
it diminish the number of pupils when it was first in- 
troduced. 

These missionaries are diligent spiritual husbandmen, 
and cultivate this sterile soil faithfully and persever- 
iiiuly ]jy eon.'stant itinerancies; and though not yet much 
(. neon raged, they sow in hoiie till tlie harvest comes. 

We are now at Benares. Had we travelled here by 
l.iiid instead of by the river, we might have made the 
i<»urney in a week from Burdwan along the Great Trunk 
lioad. The distance travelled over would have been 
three hundred and fifty miles, and we should not liave 
ji.b.>ed one missionary station atony the whole route 
:itter leaving Burdwan; so tliat, though portions of our 
i!\<r journey have been desolate enough in that re- 
>[11 ( t. our readers will perceive that the inland journey 
I'ould have been far more desolate, as far as the spiid- 
tinl landscape is concerned. 

The Hindu name for Benares is Ka.shi, “The Splen 
dd, where Shiva, a famous Hindu god, is said to have 
J' i::nHl. The people as.sert that it was built of gold, 
"ihi r, and juecious stone.s, but that, as we are now liv- 
i'il: ill the iron age, the hoirses apjiear to us as if con- 
"tnicted of brick, mortar, and mud. They consider it 
a> l\ing in the centre of the earth, and all other coun- 
llie^ lying round it. It is eighty thousand ste])s nearer 
t" heaven than any other part of the world, and for 
ten miles round it is so holy that all, even the unclean 
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beef-eating European, who dies within these precincts 
is sure of going to heaven, though he may be the greatest 
sinner in tlie world. 

We land at Eajghat, a place that has of late been so 
strongly fortified, in case of an attack from the muti- 
neers, that it presents a most warlike appearance, and 
it is believed that fifty thousand men could not take it, 
even though it were defended by a very small force of 
Europc^ans. 

As we step on shore we see the humble bungalow of 
a veteran Baptist missionary, who has occupied this 
portion of Benares for many years, and diligently 
planted, watered, and cultivated it. Occasionally ho 
has been cheered by the presence of a brother, as was 
the case in 1 850, when a terrible catastrophe happened 
at this ghaut. Several boats laden with gunpowder 
blew up, and among (►ther lives that were sacrificed 
was that of the missionary’s wife, who was struck dead 
with the shock, while the bungidow and premises 
became a mass of ruins. 

Thus solemn thoughts fill the mind on touching at 
this spot, which are deepened by the remembrances 
sugge.sted by the fortifications. 

Our hearts arc at the same time filled with adoring 
tliankfulucss, for it was at Benares that Ood worked so 
wondrous a deliverance for our countrymen, on the 
fii’st maiufestation and outlueak of the mutinous spirit 
there, and caused an almost actual fulfilment of the 
promise, that “ one shouhl chase a thousand, and t^^o 
put two thousand to tlight.’' Before we quit this city, 
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always one of interest from its varied 'and peculiar 
associations, we will allude again to this subject, but 
for the pre.sent will proceed to give some sketches of 
the work we have more particularly in view — the estiib- 
li.diinent and progress of the mission. 

We trace the former to the beloved Corrie, wlio, 
wlicn chaplain at Chiinar, made some incipient efforts 
for Ilenares, and caused, in 1801), a church to be erected 
III January 1818 he became chaplain at this place^ 
and at once set to work as a missionary. Schools Jiad 
1 i fore been formed for the children of native Christians 
attached to the drummers, ainl Hindustliani Avorship had 
for some years been held. Corrie had sciit ^Ir Adding- 
ton (whom lie had educated liimselt) the year before, 
and stationed him on the western side of tlie city, at a 
place called Sigra or Secrolc, where some of liis schools 
were located. At this jilaco a memorable massacre 
took place in 1781, wlieii four companies of Sepoys 
were cut to pieces by the infuriated populace, and 
the arrest gf the rajah “kindled a flame that went 
well-nigh to consume Warren Hastings, and with him 
the fortunes of the Eiigh’sh in India."' * f 

* Ij' tik's " Handbook.” 

t “ ( >tic cannot but observe that, when a pnrpoge of interest was to be 
scrvctl, the East India (lovernment acted with characteriatic vigour, and 
not afraid to goad the prejudices of its subjects to tho quick, trying 
'Mn>‘ndou 5 experiraents on their endurance. Warren Hostings did this 
n Ti<ore than one occasion, the nio«t astonishing of which, js^rhaps, was 
1 tinning and accomplishing the death of Nancomar, a high-caste Brah* 
riian, f-n an accusation of petty forgery, and banging like a dug the repre- 
sentstive of India’s religion and highest ca«;tc, though be knew its nations 
*’tn(ldere<l at his contemplated deed, and that, as he stnick his victim, he 
struck to tho core of the heart of India. Those familiar with ludiaii 
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We are told by Mr Leupolt, in whose company we 
make the tour of this interesting city and its environs, 
that “ Sigra, the spot now occupied as a mission site, 
was formerly a jungle, with large tanks and numerous 
wells ; a chief resort for common thieves, Thugs, and 
highway robbers. Every crime was practised here, and 
towards evening no man ventured to travel alone that 
way, for fear of being robbed and murdered. Many a 
poor traveller met with an untimely end in this j)lace, 
whicli wa.s one of terror to the people, a moral wilder- 
ness, where Satan, who has his throne at Benares, and 
his most zealous agents, went to and fro. 

“ But now, from this very spot, the citadel of Satan 
is attacked by the two-edged sword, and his throne 
begins to shake. From hence the gospel of peace is 
promulgated. In the midst of this wilderness of Satan, 
a garden of God is being planted, and streams of heal- 
ing water, ilowing from an Almighty Saviour, promi.^e 
to convert this awful de.sert into a fruitful field. Peace 
reigns there. The bread of life is freely offered to the 
hungry traveller, and the water of life, drawn from 
‘ tlu5 wells of .salvation, ’ is presented to the w'eary and 
fainting ])ilgrim. The Lord s day is kept holy by many 
converted Hindus, and where once the curses of the 
wicked, and the shrieks of the murdered, and the bloi>d 
of the dying, ascended to the throne of judgment, to 
call, like Abel’s blood, fur vengeance, there now the 

history will readily remember other facts of this kind, but in religious 
matters the delicacy obserred towards the feelings of its subjects has al- 
ways been extreme. It is Acre they have strained at a gnat: in politics 
many camels have been swallowed." 
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plaintive, humble voice of supplication and intercession, 
pleading for sinners, interceding for enemies, mingled 
with songs of praise, ascends to the throne of grace."’ 

This famous Hindu city contains more than half a 
million of inhabitants, and among them no less than 
eighty thousand Brahmans, and a thousand Shiva tem- 
j)les ; besides two hundred mosques for its Mussulman 
])opulation, numbering some eighty thousand. It has 
eighty Sanscrit colleges, containing students from 
various quarters of Hindusthan; and more than one 
hundred thousand pilgrims visit it annually, twenty 
thousand of whom may be seen at one time rushing 
into the river at a given signal, to lave in its purifying 
waters, at the auspicious moment of an eclipse. The 
swell thus produced is so great, that little boats arc 
often upset by it. 

Yet this stronghold of Brahmanism was once a Bud- 
liist city, and Parsanath, one of the most distiiigulshed 
ihidhist saints was born here; now the only remainuig 
nionument of this exploded faith is the ruins of one of 
its temples in the vicinity of the city at Sonajit. May the 
day rapidly hasten when the same tale may be ^vritten 
of Brahmanism, and when, in place of the twelve hun- 
<lu‘d structures for the votaries of a false and cruel 
heathenism and sanguinary Mohammedanism, there 
niay be twice twelve hundred Christian churches, filled 
with sable faces, and ministered to by Hindu preachers 
of the ti’uth as it is in Jesus I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ASSAULTS UPON SATAN’S STPONGHOLDa 
“ Their laml also is full of idols.”— I saiah ii. 8. 

Pefore we outer on the history of the mission, wc will 
nrcompany Mr Leupolt on a walk througli the city, 
f(»r conveyances can hardly find their way through its 
tr>rtuou.s avenues, nor do the sun s rays penetrate in 
many places, the houses being in most of the streets 
several stories liigh. 

As we proceed wc sec Brahmani btdls wallcing beside 
us, and sto])ping here and there to regale themselves 
with some of the Hindu dainties, set out on the front 
boards of the open shops. No Hindu will drive this 
sacred animal aw'ay, and he feasts where he likes, to 
his heart’s content, lie is a handsome creature, and 
.so tame, from the indulgent usage he receives, that his 
appearance excites no fear; but were it not that the 
Mussulman inhabitants t)f the city slay many of them 
secretly in the dead of night, they would (piite (iver- 
run the place. The alarm and danger is greater eii 
sei'ing an elephant, with some great man on his ixtn- 
der(His back, and w’C inu^t escape into a vcrandali, to 
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allow him to pass without crushing us with his mighty 
feet. 

At length we stop at one of the principal idol temples, 
callerl Bisheswar. It is a very liandsomc structure, one 
of the largest temples in India, and is considered to 
stand on the very spot where, some huiubcd thousand 
millions of years ago, Shiva had his throne; it is there- 
fore the most sacred spot in the world. 

The temple occupies the centre of a large court, 
which is surrounded by a high wall, covered in like a 
verandah, and divided into cells, all of them containing 
an idol. In the centre of the court rises the principal 
building, elegantly carved, and richly painted. In this 
temple the chief idol stands, in the form of a round 
black stone, with a large bell suspended above it, and a 
small room to the right, called the lioly place. 

We take our place beside the ofliciating jmicst, who 
is friendly tow’ards our missionary, and, as this temple 
is \isited by every pilgrim who comes to Benares, wo 
halt, and watch the multitudes as they ap])roach, 
and are strangely struck at the desj)atch which the 
Brahman has attained by constant practice, for no 
^'ingle worsliippcT seems to remain more than a 
minute. All preliminaries must have been accomp- 
lished before he presents himself; such as bathing in 
the Ganges — from which he brings some holy W'atcr 
in a .small brass ve.ssel — and providing himself with 
the nece.’Nbary otferings of flower.s, rice, cloth, or money, 
the latter being understood to be by far the most 
acceptable. 
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On entering the court the worshipper bows towards 
the idol, and tlien walks round the temple once, twice, 
or three times, the priest meanwhile muttering prayers 
in Sanscrit, which the poor worshipper does not under- 
stand ; but tlie language of his lieart is, “ Give me 
riches ; give mo children ; destroy my enemies ; let me 
have my heart’s desire ; let me enjoy this or that, with- 
out being discovered.” Not a thought about grace, or 
forgiveness, or holiness. How can he pray for things 
of whicli he has no idea ? 

The prayer being ended, tliey advance towards the 
idol, ascend three steps, present their ottering, and pour 
the Ganges water upon the idol and upon the ottering, 
so that we are in danger of getting rather wet as we 
stand close by. At this momept the olficiating })riost 
strikes the bell, and all is over; the poor w'orshij)ptT 
departs, and believes his prayer is heard. 

The place around is strewed with flowers, floating 
about in the holy water. The Brahman regards all 
with a haughty, .^elf-satislied look, and, turning to Mr 
Leupolt, says, “Behold our god, how great! In your 
churches you have only a few worshippers, but here 
thousands, yea, tens of thousands adore : consequently, 
luir god is greater than yours.” Alas ! he has un- 
doubtedly more worshippers in Benares! 

From the Bisheswar we proceed to a most sacreJ 
well, where, in former years, stood a magnificent Hindu 
temple. Its situation being beautiful, one of the Moslem 
emperors wished to erect a mosque on the spot ; broke 
down part of the temple, and a mosque was built ; yet 
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the remains still existing shew its ancient splendour. 
The Hindus say the god left the temple when it was 
broken, and leaped into the well, where he was absorbed 
into tlie water, which has become so holy that eveiy 
pilirrim tries to obtain a few drops of it. Pilgrims have 
bi'oii met two tliousand miles from Benares, carrying 
this and Ganges water, to pour on some sacred stone 
in their own immediate vicinity. 

We walk to another renowned well, where we are 
told that the great god Maliadeo, wlio reigned at Kashi, 
went, in company with Indra, the king of the gods. The 
j>hysician accompanied them, with a medicine chest on 
his back. Mahadeo was given to intoxication, and, in 
I'av^ing the well, lost his balance, fell, and knocked the 
l)hysiciau head foremost into the water. By great 
t xcrtion he was drawn out, but his medicine cliest was 
destroyed, tlic bottles broken, and their contents spilt. 
The fragments were recovered, but the drugs mixed 
with the water, which has ever since retained the pro- 
pel ty of Indra's medicine. 

•So j)uerilo and ridiculoii.s are the lying vanities by 
which Satan, in the form of Brahman i)riests, deludes 
tlie minds of inyriad.s of people. 

We now visit the large.st temple in Benares, dedicated 
tn a goddess here called Durga, the wife of Shiva, the 
deity we have lately left. We have spoken of Durga 
Ix fore under another name, Kail The name of Diir-ga 
was bestowed on her because she destroyed a mighty 
giant, who came to meet her witli a hundred millions 
t>f chariots, ten millions of hor.seinen, twenty thousand 
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millions of elephants, and an innumerable army of foot 
soldiers. 

On this memorable occasion she sent from herself a 
host of dreadful beings, who swallowed in an instant 
the whole formidable train, but the leader remained 
He broke mountains in pieces, and hurled rocks at her, 
but she returned them so that the earth shook again. 
At length slio seized him, carried him up into the air, 
and from thence flung him to the earth ; but he was 
not killed. She then drew her bow, and sent an arrow 
through his body : rivers of blood issued from it, carry- 
ing away towns and villages ; but he died, and she 
received his name, and is honoured every year with 
numerous sacrifices. 

The above is an absurd, rather than a disgusting 
story ; but the character of the Hindu gods is so vile, 
that no one can read of the deeds of darkness attributed 
to them, without deeply feeling that the mind which 
could conceive such characters must have been under 
the influence of tlie prince of darkness, and that the 
hands which could ])en them must have been guided 
by the same ]K)wer. No sin ever entered the heart of 
any human being which is not ascribed to these gods. 
No one, therefore, can witness their worslii]) w'ithout 
being fully eonvinced, that “that which the Gentiles 
.sacrifice they siicritice to devils, and not to God.” 

“ The wisdom of their god.^ is fooli.shness; tlieir power, 
weakness; their love, hatred; their mercy, cruelty; their 
holiness, sin; their chastity, licentiousness. They are a 
true pictuin of sin. Wliat, then, can we c.xpect from 
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thoir worshippers ? for a people is never superior to its 
gods,” 

Such was the awfully truthful picture drawn by Mr 
Lcnpolt of the scenes we were witnessing. Wo felt its 
triitli, and wished our countrymen and comitry women 
ill England, who call these Hindus and Mussulmans 
thoir fcllow-svhjects, could see and feel it too; though, 
.iftcr what has been seen and heard of the late doings 
in India, no one will, we hope, be disposed to question 
its accuracy. Now, mark the contrast. Those who 
irazo upon Christ, become like Christ. “ We all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of tlie Lord, 
ai'c clinnged into the same image." The eflect of wor- 
.diipping cruel and pitiless gods is, to harden the heart, 
and put thoughts of crimes into the mind such as would 
not otherwise be conceived. 

“A people is never superior to it-s gods." What a 
coinnient have those deeds of darkness, which we are 
nfraid to think of and ashamed to name, been u|X)n 
this sentence ! “ The missionaries will no longer be 

accu.^jcd of blackening the native character," remarks 
Mr Lcnpolt, in a letter just received ; and another 
tiutliful utterance, from the lips of this devoted man, 
made fifteen years ago, now bears the appearance of 
pn)[)hecy : — 

“Idle Government are nourishing vipers iji their 
h"''ini, and if they should one day be stung by them, 
^hty imi.'.t not l)e surprised. Tliey educate young men 
’d "ver tlie country, expand their minds and till thedr 
d' aiL v. ith knowledge, leaving the heart eniptg and void 
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Heavenly msdom is carefully excluded from their 
schools. Tlie yo.ung men become proud and haughty 
— despise their ignorant parents — and, what is more, 
despise and hate their English conquerors. Foreign 
riders, proud tyra/nts — such are the terms they use. 
Could Greece, they say, resist a Xerxes, what could 
India not do ? They demonstrate clearly that the Hin- 
dus couhl ill one night destroy all the English through- 
out the length and breadth of the country.” ♦ 

Thu.s speak the students of government institutions 
in the presence of a missionary, ahd so, as late events 
prove, dill the leaders of the Sepoy rebellion speak too. 
Mr Leupolt adds a striking and aftecting contrast : — 

“ In missionary schools, the minds of the young men 
are equally expanded, but the heai't is not left void. 
To Imnour parents and to obey authorities is taught 
from Scripture, and you may hear them say, 'God has 
given you India ; beware how you use your power, for 
He can take it from you ! ' ” 

We continue our walk a little further, and visit a 
Apjique with minarets, a splendid monument of the 
Moiammedan dominion. It was built by the Emperor 
Auriiligzebe above two hundred years ago, who de- 
stroyed a Hindu temple to make room for it. Ascend- 
ing one of the minarets, we obtain a fine view of tlie 

• On this subjoct Dr Duff ren a’ks — “ Nor is it to be disguised that, 
among Uindus who hnvo boon eouentod in government institulious. and 
many of whom are now in government employ, a disaffected and treason- 
able spirit viry largely and widely prevails, smiting with contagious in- 
fluences all who come m contact with it." The details given at pp. 
2 ' 62 , ‘233 painfully illustrate the verity of this remark. 
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city and its narrow streets ; of the Ganges which nms 
just by; and of the snrrounding country, a flat uninter- 
esting plain, not so fertile or richly wooded as Bengal, 
or quite so thickly studded with villages. 

As we return towards Sigra wo see the pleasantest 
slglit that has yet presented itself — one of the largest 
of the missionary preaching chapels. There are several 
ill different parts of the city, where the missionaries go 
morning and evening to deliver their message, and call 
upon the people to repent and believe the gospel. 

Mr Leu|>olt told u?^ he had once preached on a house- 
top to the people a.ssembled in the court below, for the 
larger buildings have all flat roofs, with a parapet 
around the outside. Our Saviour was most likely in 
the courtyard which lies in the centre of such a (]uad- 
rangular house, when the people let down the sick man 
to he healed, in a light bed, such as is called in India 
a (Ihnli, always used for carrying sick people. 

The.^e preaching .scenes arc exceedingly interesting. 
The missionaries feel that the preaching of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ is the principal means by which 
tile worhl will be converted, and that, while several 
other plans are subsidiary to tlii.s, and gi’catly helpful 
to missionary agency, as schools, &c., this w’as the 
method adopted by Christ and His apostles to disciple 
‘'ll! nations. If you ask them what they preach, they 
will tell you, “ We are determined to know nothing 
among the heathen but Christ and Him crucified;" so 
that they have often received the appellation of “Jesus 
^’hrist s men," What an honourable title I 
B 
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They do not always preach in chapels. We de- 
scribed, in our last chapter, Mr Leupolt doing so on 
the top of a boat, and sometimes the back of an ele- 
phant has been used. But, though the place differs, 
the theme is always the same ; for they know that if a 
sinner is to be convinced of sin, he must be brought to 
Calvary ; and if he is to be taught repentance, he mu.st 
look at Him who was pierced there, and learn to mourn. 
If ho want to obtain pardon, they shew the poor Hindu 
how “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin,” 
even the deepest defilements of his idolatrous heart ; 
and then tliey go on to teach him to draw power from 
that same crucified One to live a holy life ; and tiny 
prove to him, that if he wish to join the holy choir 
hereafter, lie must now learn to sing, “ Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain 1 ” 

And the tnissionary knows that such subjects have 
power to touch the hearts of his hearers, Hindu ido- 
laters and Moslem scoffers though they be ; and he 
sometimes liears the solemn sigh that tells of a heart 
oppressed, and observes the attentive ear that assures 
him “ He who has the key of David, and openeth so that 
no man shutteth,’’ is causing His word to penetrate. 

But though the preaching is sometimes listened to, 
there are occasions when it is otherwise, and there i.-* 
a groat deal of disputing and controversy; but this is 
now much less the case than formerly, and the attention 
the people pay is frequently very great. 

One day Mr Leupolt preached on the words, ‘^Strive 
to cuter ill at the strait gate : for many, I say unto you, 
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will seek to enter in, and not be able."' He explained 
the iiieaiiin" of the terms, the disposition required, and 
the dillerent characters who wished to enter and could 
not. First, the worldly-minded : “ Behold, there comes 
a man, he cares for nothing ; he thinks not on God, 
or the salvation of his soul ; cares not for heaven or 
hell; his mind is engaged in the enjoyment of plea- 
'iire. Yet ask him if he expects to enter heaven, and 
111- will regard , you with astonishment, and reply, 

' Of course I do.' There, look at him on his elephant, 
.vurrouuded by his numerous followers, and in the en- 
j(tymeiit of all the comforts and delights of this life. 
He approaches the strait gate, believing he will j)ass 
throiigli without difficulty , but will he be able to pass 
through?” One of the hearers arose and exclaimed, 

‘ No, never ! lie must come down from his elephant, 
nr he will never be able to pass the low and narrow 
LMteway,” “ You are right,” said the preacher. “ Wo 
imi^t de.secnd from our elephants of crrnal pleasure 
and worldly-miiidedness, or we shall never effect a pas- 
'aiio through the strait gate.” Thus he continued to 
illustrate, and the people to rise and reply, tliroughout 
the whole di.scourse, which made an evident impre.ssion. 

Thi.s method of preaching is well understood by the 
native a.'j.Nistant.s, and gives them much pow'cr over an 
audience. Mr Leupolt heard one of tliem use the ex- 
l're,Nsion, “ the well of .sin,” was .struck with its applica- 
I’llity, and aftenvards used it hinrself thus : — “ We are 
‘dl sinnens. Adam fell into the well of sin. We, too, 
''ere bom thera Tlie well is deep, and none can get 
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out without assistance/* A Hindu will answer, “ We 
have our saviours ; our gods will help us out/' “ But,” 
rejoins the missionary, “ the works of your gfxls 
shew they were in the w^ell too ; and if they are there 
themselves, how can they extricate you?" Tlien he 
goes on to sl\ew tlicm that “tlie depth of the well 
makes it so dark, that those who are tliere are igno- 
rant of their miserable condition, and, if they are not 
drawn out by a Saviour from above,, must all inevi- 
tably perish. This Saviour must be a Sun of rightcou.s- 
ncss, and must shine into the well, and shew them their 
wretched condition ; then throw them the rope of Hi.s 
gospel, and give them power to seize it, and thus draw 
them out. Then they live in a new and bright atino- 
sphiTo, and are cleansed and purified by their gracious 
Deliverer, not with the muddy water of their own well, 
blit by Ilis blood and Spirit/' He goes on thus to 
illustrate for a long time in the same lively way ; but 
when any d('sire to hecomc serious inquirers, they are 
at once brought under a regular course of scriptural 
instruction. 

Before (putting the subject of preaching, we will give, 
in the words of a newly arrived missionary, his imjuvs- 
sions of a preaching .scene in Benares: — “Four of u> 
drove to one of the preaching chapels, for it was Mon- 
day, the day when several brethren go together. The 
chapel was in tlie centre of the city, in a street so 
narrow that conveyances could not pass, but foot pa^' 
sengers were numcrou.s. A native j)rcaeher liad already 
coumieiiced, and was reading a tract and explaining ik 
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“ Tliis service is usually commenced by all the mis- 
sionaries who come to preach uniting in singing a hymn 
together, and concluding with another hymn and short 
prayer, that the heathen may sec how they pray, and 
hear for what they pray. 

“ One of the brethren took his place next this man, 
the others stood behind. The catechist ceased, all 
united in a hymn, and then the missionary commenced 
in a very animated manner. A crowd collected, but 
inaiiy were constantly moving away, and others coming; 
about fifty were generally listening. 

“ A tiill thin man stepped forward, and asked a ques- 
tion he was answered; then another, who was requested 
to wait ; then another dark, well-dressed handsome man 
staited up, made a long speech, and was answered. The 
fir>t missionary was tired, a second took his place, and 
llun a tliird, answering questions, and lA-eaching the 
gu>])el with earnestness. 

“ .Some of the hearers were very attentive, others 
evidently intent on .shewing their powers of argument. 
Prix iitly a young beardless youtli pushed his way 
tlirough the crowd, and with a most impudent face, 
foldul arms, and naked legs, stood at his full height 
tliru'tly before the missionary. He wore a sarcastic 
and was intent on turning all into derision, but 
Could not induce the crow'd to laugh. 

“ In a short time music was heard, and a marriage 
pro( t.s^iion advanced. First, a band to j)roduce tlie dis- 
cordant .sounds. Then a d»»zen matchlock-men, with 
their long matchlocks and drawn swords. Thirty or more 
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friends followed, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow 
— loose red and yellow garments, for these colours pre- 
dominated — flowing robes, and turbans on their heads; 
then the bridegroom, quite hidden by ornaments, riding 
on a white horse, a little bit of a lad some ten or twelve 
yep^rs oM, and his bride, a little girl of eight. These 
halted for a short time and passed on ; then came an 
elephant, and its riders stopped for a moment to listen.” 

One can easily conceive that preaching carried on 
thus must often be extremely trying to the spirit of 
the missionary, and produce a painful effect upon his 
heart and mind, often striking at his spiritual life, his 
faith, love, and hope. Let us glance for a moment at 
one of these mes.sengers in the midst of a city of half a 
million of inhabitants, contemplating’ the fate of thou- 
sands upon thousands whom his voice can never reach. 

Realise his situation, endeavouring to address the 
people, and to sliew them the path to heaven, quite 
unheeded, laughed at, scorned, and, what is saddest of 
all, hearing that name, to him so dear, derided and dis- 
honoured. What deep sympathy towards him, what 
earnest ])rayer for him, should ascend from every Chris- 
tian heart ! for against all these and many other hostile 
influences he has to bear up, day by day, year by year, 
to the end ; for he has not engaged to labour for five 
years, or seven yftirs — that were comparatively easy— 
but to labour so long as life and health last ; for the 
same Master who said, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” also adds, “Be 
thou faithful unto death.” 
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“ One day Mr Leupolt was preaching to an attentive 
congregation. He felt the Lord was with him, and the 
people seemed well impressed. Two Mohammedans 
rose, mocked, reviled, cursed, and blasphemed him, so 
that the Hindu congregation rose to defend him, saying 
he must be allowed to speak in his own house. The* 
Mussulmans were at length turned out of the place by 
two Brahmans, the door was closed, and the preaching 
continued. About twenty minutes 'after a knock was 
iieard, and the door was opened, when in marched a 
monkey dressed as a European soldier, with a cap on 
lii< head. He walked up to Mr Leupolt, took off the 
cap. and made a profound salaam, grinned at the con- 
gi'egation, and left the place. The people were con- 
vuhod with laughter, and all serious impression was 
eftaced, so that, mortified and distressed, the preacher 
had to leave the place.” 

And now, having returned to Sigra, we will sketch 
the compound. It contains four comfortable bungalows, 
inhabited by four of the mission families. To Mr 
Lenpolt’s bungalow a large prayer-room is attached on 
nne side, where school examinations, prayer-meetings, 
»'ind week-day services are held. It was used as a chapel 
till 1 81'6, when a new church in Gothic style was opened, 
which holds a larger congi-egation. 

A gentleman visiting Sigi’a had olfterved the want of 
a church, and was so touched by the Christian know- 
ledgo possessed by the orphan boys whom he examined, 
that he gave, unsolicited, J(?50 towards one, advising 
that a subscription paper should be sent round to 
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others, which was done. Upwards of dPlOOO was thus 
raised, and the churcli erected. 

The first ordained missionary had arrived in 1820, 
and found a congregation of twenty-five formed by 
Corric. Various changes took place during the next 
ten or twelve years, and not much regular preaching to 
the heathen Commenced till the present missionaries, 
Mr Smith and Mr Leupolt, settled at Benares in 
1832-3, the formal- a little before the latter. Since 
that time very active aggressive work has been going 
on, and a great deal has been effected by schools, so 
that, in 1 8 11, it w'as necessary to set apart a spot where 
those desiring to settle as Christian families might re- 
side, and in two years this settlement contained twenty- 
seven houses, and was named by them Isai Ganj. 

This Christian village attracted the attention of the 
heathen very much, shewing them that Christianity 
was becoming rooted in the soil. Corrie did not exactly 
live to sec the day, but he heard enough, while spared, 
of progress made to rejoice his heart, and departed in 
full hope of enlarged success ; which seemed as fully 
iiuprcssed on the mind of a Hindu, who reproved the 
mail who had let the hind for the village. “ See,'’ said he, 
“ the mischief you have done. These missionaries had 
at fii’fit only tivo bungalows for themselves; then they 
erected an instituHon ; after this a village ; again they 
build a church ; now they take in the field adjoining 
the church ; next, they will make a road across a tanh, 
and will take in all the ground between the two roads. 
Thus they spread from east to west, from north to soutji, 
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until finally all India will belong to them and their 
people I ” 

The institution referred to was commenced in 183C, 
and greatly enlarged in 1838, on the occasion of a 
fearful famine that occurred in India, and visited the 
North-West \vith peculiar severity. It arose from want 
of rain ; whole villages were deserted, arid cultivation 
almost suspended. For nearly two years the heaven 
alH)ve was as brass, and the earth beneath as iron;'" 
and iM}ople were constantly employed at Agra — where, 
in three months, forty thousand died in the hospital 
alone — and at Cawnpiir, to convey the corpses of the 
starved to the river, which was so choked up by them 
tliat others had to be engaged to push the bodies down 
tlie stream. The effluvia produced pestilence, which 
added a finishing stroke to the appalling misery. 

(lovernment gave dC^lOOO monthly to provide the 
starving people with work and food, and benevolent 
friuids collected orphans in large masses, and formed 
«\vlinns to train them up as Chri.stians. 

Mr Leupolt ofiered to receive any number of orphans, 
and five hundred boys and girls were selected for 
li^ nares ; but so weak and ill were these poor children 
that .some never reached the place, and not half even- 
tually survived to be educated and settled. 

On many of these youth.s an especial blessing de- 
scended, so that, after a lapse of years, they form the 
heads of a fine set of Christian families ; and during 
the late troubles the young men j)roved valuable as a 
vpluntaiy coi-ps, ready for any service, and as faithful, 
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active, intelligent policemen ; but when the great panic 
waa over, a hint reached the missionary that “ it wag 
fep/red these valuable men must be dismissed, because 
they were Christians, it might give offence to the 
Hindus and Mohammedans to see Christians in go- 
vernment employ'* 

“ But,” adds the missionary in a late letter, “ these 
unbelieving fears must be overcome, or India will be 
lost to England; and I bebeve they will be overcome ; 
indeed, I feel assured of it. The Mohammedans have 
told me for the last twenty-five years, that they would 
gladly extirpate the English twenty times over if thej 
had but the power; and of late they, and the unbeliev- 
ing educated youth together, have deeply inoculated 
the Hindu population, who were formerly contented 
with their lot, so that it is now not simply a military, 
but a general rebellion in these parts. The spirit of 
the population is against Europeans.” * 

Such is the opinion, formed firom experience, of a 
most kind-hearted man, of a genial, benevolent spirit 
It is worth noting. 

* " B6 not too confident of your power,” said a native to Mr LeupoH; 

all the Europeans can be murdered in one night, and such a thing msj 
soon occur.” “Such a thing is possible, and might occur,’* replied be, 
“ if God had not given India to England to evangelise.” This remaii 
was made a abort time before the outbreak. 
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JOY AND SORKOW. 

“ Fint the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the ear.”— 
Mark iv. 28. 

The orphans were received by the missionaries as a 
gift from the Lord, for from their first arrival, they 
had so felt the need of a body of youth over whom they 
could exercise an unlimited influence, and from whom 
they could train such native assistants as they felt they 
required, that they had conversed frequently, and 
prayed earnestly, that God in His providence would, 
if it pleased Him, send them such a charge ; and Ho 
beard and answered these prayers, in a way little con- 
templated when offering them. 

But, as it often happens in the gratification of our 
cherished wishes, diflBculties and trials arise which are 
not foreseen, so it was in this case. 

The first instalments of boys in 1836 were small, and 
had already been well trained by Mr Madden, a kind 
Christian friend, who had had them some time under 
his own charge, and hy Mr Jennings, the good chaplain 
lately murdered at Delhi, who sent twelve. When the 
i^tasses of starving youth were added, two years later, 
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the distress and trouble for many months was incon- 
ceivable, and many, even among missionaries, would 
have sunk under it. But that gracious God who sent 
them to this spot, had provided in Mr Leupolt, who 
had been selected by his brethren for this charge, one 
who was undaunted in missionary heroism, and during 
that trying year his faith failed not. Mr Knorpp, who 
had come out wdth Leupolt, and was his beloved brother 
and fellow-helper, sunk under a dreadful fever just as 
this great accession was about to be made to the mis- 
sion. Mrs K., who had been a mother to the orphan 
boys, followed her husband in two days, leaving their 
two young children to be cared for by their bereaved 
friend. But his heavenly Father saw his need, and at 
this sad juncture provided him with a valuable partner, 
who has been spared to aid him ever since, and has 
laboured in the mission in the same spirit as himself. 

Suitable buildings had been erected in 18»S0, but 
these hud to be much enlarged, and the missionaries 
greatly rejoiced in lengthening the cords and strength* 
cuing the stakes of tlieir tent. The needful money was 
never wanted, for God raised up friends as they were 
needed, who sent donations unsolicited. Now and then 
^Ir Leupolt was left for a short time with an em})ty 
purse, but with unlimited credit in the bank of faith, 
and this always held good. 

The pitiable condition of the children, when they 
entered the Benares Bethesda, was most touching to 
behold. Some WTre so weak and emaciated .that they 
died from the shaking of the conveyance which brought 
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them slowly from the river side to the mission-com- 
pound, a distance of only two miles. 

One day fifty-one came in together. “ All will die," 
said the benevolent doctor, who was at hand to pre- 
scribe for them, and all did die hut one. 

Among them was a little fellow with a wound in his 
side. He was asked the cause. He replied, “My 
fuller, my mother, and myself, had left home in search 
of food. In tw'o days my mother died, and the next 
day my father, so I went on alone, till, becoming very 
weak, I fell down too, and as I lay on the ground, a 
wolf seized me and carried me off, but a policeman 
sent out by Government found me, and drove the wolf 
away, witli a piece of my side in his mouth." This 
pxir boy suffered for four months, then one day fell 
asleep, and never woke again. 

Some of these poor children were half eaten up by 
disea.se ; then.' apjietite was voracious, and much de- 
praved. They would leave their good food, and search 
for old bones, which they ground to powder, and stole 
s^dt to cat with it. It was heartrending to visit their 
Nick-rooms. “Bread, bread," was the cry. To have given 
them as much as they desired would have killed them ; 
a-N it was, one or two often died in a day! 

But if their bodily condition w'as distressing, much 
more so wa.s that of their souls. There is no sin men- 
tioned in Koinans i. which was not found in these 
children, so that, w'hen contemplating tlieir moral de- 
pravity, Mr Leupolt’s heart often failed him. They were 
dreadful liars, and most accomplished thieves. One 
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little fellow, only nine years old, twice stole a bra.s3 
bason from bis benefactors and sold it for a few pice, 
which he spent in sweetmeats. The food was frequently 
stolen from the missionary’s table, and tallow candies 
and soap were voraciously devoured. 

It was at length found necessary to put them under 
a measure of personal restraint, and the kind-hearted 
Leupolt liad fifteen and fifteen tied together, tall boys 
at the eiul.s hnd smaller ones in the centre. For four 
weeks they had thus to walk, eat, and sleep, and the 
restraint proved salutary and merciful. 

One among them had teeth so sharp that no ro|X5 
was tliick enough to last above one day, so a block of 
wood was made, not too heavy for him to carry about , 
to this a chain was affixed, and it was then fastened 
about his shoulders and waist, and secured behind with 
a padlock. For four or five days he wore it patiently, 
and then disappeared. He had made his escai)o, gone 
to a blacksmith s sliop, and there sold block, chain, and 
])adl()ck, bought stvectmeats with the money, and then 
retiu’iied home. This very boy was at last brought into 
order, and became a very engaging youth. 

Many affecting incidents occurred in tlie early days 
of the institution, especially unexpected recognitions of 
brothers and .sisters. One morning, at prayers, a little 
fellow, who Inul just arrived, was obsemd unca.sily 
looking about, and fixing his eyes on the girls. As 
all were departing, the boys at one door, the girls at 
another, he burst forth from among the boys, ran among 
the girls, and, throwing his arms round the neck of 
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one, cried out, “ My sister, my sister ! He had not 
seen her for four months, and thought her dead ; she 
believed the same of him. 

Another day some girls arrived, and among them a 
.sirk one. A boy soon came with a petition to see her, 
for he believed she was his sister. He was advised to 
wait, but soon after, a noise of weeping being lieard in 
the room, the lady in cliarge went in and found the 
little fellow kneeling beside the couch of the poor girl, 
who was indeed his sister. 

Another trial to the missionary was tlieir indolence. 
All who were able were required to carry bricks for the 
school-house that was building, but tliey positively re- 
fused, saying, “ It was not customary for gentlemen’s 
t'liihlren to work.’’ On hearing thi.s, Mr Leupolt threw 
"t1' his jacket, and cried out, “Who will carry bricks 
witli me ? ” All were soon engaged, and from that time 
the indolence was greatly subdued. 

The plan pursued in training them was to give four 
hoiir.s daily to study, and five to manual labour, a wise 
' oinljiuation, for according to the Hindu plan, a person 
must either work or learn ; that the same person should 
'io both goes against all preconceived ideas, and it is 
therefore a great conquest over prejudice and caste to 
ttain them so as to make them willing to put their 
hand to anything. 

hare instances of this have arisen among adult con- 
vei t>, which have strikingly maiiife.sted the great jiower 
diat exist.s in Christianity to cause “ old things to pass 
away, and all things " — social habits not excluded — “to 
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become new.” But generally it is otherwise, and Mr 
Leupolt saw and felt the importance of cultivating this 
disposition, and has done so successfully ; for it was re- 
marked of the Christians, who rendered aid as a corps 
and as policemen in the late trouble, that they “ were 
ready, and could he used for any service!* 

If in due course a youth manifested ability for future 
usefulness as a teacher, he was at the proper age more 
especially trained for that, but the majority engaged in 
trades, as Persian carpet weavers, tailors, gardeners, 
&c. ; and at a suitable period of life a young man was 
allowed to choose him a wife from a similar institution 
for girls, which had been commenced at the same time 
as that for the boys. They then settled themselves as a 
Christian family in the village, supporting themselves 
in the ordinary way. 

The cultivation of their hearts while in school was 
diligently attended to; and as very much the same 
methods arc adopted in Benares as in similar establish- 
ments elsewhere, wc will give a sketch. 

At daybreak the cliildi’cn rise, put their beds in 
order, sweep out their rooms, and assemble for private 
prayer, which they conduct among themselves as each 
feels his needs. They then wash at the well, and begin 
their day’s work. 

At si.x the bell rings for morning prayer in the 
chapel, which is regarded as family prayer. Two or 
three verses of a hymn are sung, a short prayer is 
offered for Divine teaching, the boys and girls then read 
in turn a portion of Scripture — in the morning in the 
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OM Testament, in the evening in the New — ^which is 
exj>lained in a catechetical way, and the whole is con- 
chuled T\dth a prayer. At seven they breakfixst, from 
oiirlit to twelve is school, and manual labour from one 
till five, when they bathe and prepare for dinner. 

The gong is sounded, the boys stand in a line — the 
Tiionitors and cooks in front, by the side of tlie food 
uliicli they have to distribute, the bulk of which con- 
>i>t>! of chipatis* with a little curry to season them. 
A blessing is then asked wdth one voice, and they scat 
tlu'niselves cross-legged, each with his metal ])late bc- 
iniv him, the brightness of which bespeaks the character 
ct it^ owner as to cleanliness. 

The V do not use knives and forks, but are very clever 
ill iiiannging their fooel entirely with the right hand, 
^^lli(h a Hindu is taught from early childhood to hedd 
'acred for that purpose, and never to defile with any 
thing unclean. 

This is the time when a visitor may sec the boys to 
]'' ’fcction. It is an animated scene, and all is life. 
Tli(‘ most unskilful are clever enough during the dinner 
the most lazy are diligent, the most sleejiy are 
•o^ake. They play for an hour when their meal is 
h'lie. and at sunset again assemble in the prayer-room, 
have an engaging lesson on some interesting subject 
till li.df-past seven, when evening ju’aycrs an* conducted 
' tho‘^e in the morning have been, and at nine all go 
t" re^t. ‘‘These prayer times are,” remarks Mr Leu- 
“the life of the institution.” 

• Dnkarened bread, or cakes baked on the hearth. 

S 
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Many other interesting points connected with the 
admirable management of this institution might be 
added, such as Mr Leupolt’s plan of making the Word of 
God the rule for the conduct of daily life, and constantly 
shewing the boys how it acted; and, to obviate the 
necessity of the administering punishment by himself, 
which was sometimes misunderstood, introducing at 
stated times a kind of petty court, formed from among 
the boys themselves. 

This court was managed thus. The superintendent 
presided as judge, seated in an arm-chair. On his left 
hand stood the four head-monitors, with the accusations 
in their hands; and by them the executioner, with a 
cane; on his right hand the two under judges. The 
boys were all marshalled in one line in front of the 
judge; the monitors brought forward their accusations; 
the witnesses were examined; and if the accused were 
convicted, sentence was passed on him, and confirmed 
by the boys and the judge. He was then punisheil 
with tlie cane for all offences except for spoiling books 
and clothca. Boys convicted of these had a small por- 
tion of their food deducted daily until the amount of 
loss had been made up. 

In time it was found that cunning boys knew how 
to defend themselves, and simple-minded ones were 
punished, .so four advocates were introduced ; and the 
court, which was called an adawbut, then consisted of a 
judge, two puisne judges, and four advocates. This 
answered admirably. 

When sickness from starvation was somewhat sub- 
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dued, and all began to look morally promising too, a 
new affliction fell upon the institution — a dreadful 
fever broke out. The first week three or four died, 
and in a fortnight two hundred were ill — sixty dan- 
gerously so. 

Immediate removal was advised, and Mr Leupolt 
pitched tents seven miles from Benares, and had the 
])oor children removed. But as they were on the jour- 
ney a fearful thunder-storm arose, an unexpected and 
unusual occurrence at that time of the year, for it was 
February. 

The wind roared, the thunder pealed, the lightning 
was as one continuous sheet of fire, continually crossed 
])y tlie forked flashes. The sick children, who had pre- 
c(Hled Mr Leupolt, stood shivering under a tree when 
he arrived ; for they had not ventured to go into the 
tents without permission, though they had placed his 
things there. When he asked them why, they said, “ If 
wo get wet we shall dry again, but if your things get 
wot they will spoil." 

He w'as touched with their thought for him in the 
midst of their misery, and said, “ Dear boys, if my 
things become wet they will dry again, but if you get 
wet you may die." 

^lany were miserably ill, but could not even sit 
duvn, the ground was so wet. The tears were silently 
trifkling down the bronzed and sickly cheeks of some, 
and one was lying down as was thought asleep, itk 
was called on to rise, for it was dangerous thus to sleep 

the wet. He did not move. Mr Leupolt lifted him 




A ficiai, or Nalivu Inu 

Just then Mr Leupolt perceived a Serai, or native 
inn for pilo;riins, and went to inquire if he could have 
it for the night. 

“ It wa.s built for holy pilgrims,” said the people, 
“ and not for outca.sts and barbarians such as you.” 

“ But the.se children must perish without shelter, 
rejoined Mr Leupolt. 

“ Let them perish; here you cannot be.” 

He offered money, but it only produced increasing in- 
solence, for Hindus were never afraid to shew their true 
character to missionaries ; and it was again said, 

“ If you will die, die ; what is that to us ? The 
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sooner such unclean outcasts die the better and then, 
with a curse, the door was closed. 

The storm still raged, and the lightning made it very- 
dangerous to remain under the trees. To return home 
was impossible, for the conveyances had all left; the 
tents were wet and unserviceable ; there was no help 
but from above. 

Mr Leiipolt cast his eyes on all sides, and at length 
discovered some ruins ; and on examining them ho found, 
to his joy and thankfulness, a room two hundred feet 
long and twenty broad, but filled with wood. 

He called out, “ We will take possession of it, though 
it may belong to the King of Benares.” 

He threw off his jacket, and set to work to clear out 
the wood. Tlie native doctor helped, then a Christian 
jt>ined, and the servants and some boys united, animated 
by Mr Leupolt s cheerful activity. 

By ten at night the arrangements were completed, 
and plenty of dry straw, which had been brought in 
ly the country people on promise of double pay, was 
strewed on the floor, and the sick ones were all carried in. 

Samuel, a little fellow, just like his namesake, said 
to Mr Leupolt while in his arms, “ Sir, I am very ill, I 
never was so ill before,” and so said many otliers. In 
lialf an hour all were comfortably lodged, and many al- 
ready asleep from sickness and weakness, for no one 
bad had any food from seven in the morning, and no 
one thought of it. 

^Vhen the last boy was deposited on his straw bed, 
^Ir Leupolt regarded the sad group from the entranca 
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A few boys stood beside him. “ Shall I,” thought he, 
“ have evening prayer with them as usual, or go and 
pray for them ? They are tired, I am tired, many are 
asleep ; I will leave them and pray for them.” 

He then said to those near him, “ You have a com- 
fortable lodging, and I shall lie in a little place close 
beside you ; good night.” 

A little fellow, about nine, said, “ Sahib, will you 
leave us ? ” “ Yes, my boy.” “ But, Sahib, we thought 
we should have to remain under the trees all night ; 
and only listen how the thunder still roars, how the rain 
continues to pour down, and the lightning to 
Man would not pity us, but God has had mercy on us. 
Should we not, therefore, before you go, kneel do^vn 
and praise Him? Perhaps to-morrow some of us may 
not be alive, and then it will not be possible to i)rai.se 
Him in this life.” 

Mr Leupolt was touched, and said, “ Call up the hoys 
for prayers.” Tliey all instantly rose, knelt upon the 
straw, praised God with their whole hearts, and then 
slept soundly. 

The next rooming Mrs Leupolt came, and it was 
providential she did, for her husband was seized with 
fever, at which no one wondered, after his immense ex- 
ertion and dreadful wetting the night before. 

For two days he was unable to go among the boys, 
but when ho did, he at once inquired for Samuel, whoso 
last words ho remembered " Samuel is buried. Sahib, 
and George is buried,” and another, and another, and 
another. It was indeed true that that last act of ado^ 
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ing worship together was th^ last, the very last, many 
had had with their dearest earthly friend. 

He went to the burial-ground, but what a scene! 
One hardly likes to write it ; yet, that Christian sym- 
pathy may have full play, let us mention that the un- 
feeling gravediggers had only dug four feet deep. The 
jackals had in consequence torn out the bodies. 

His heart ^unk within him, but he remembered it is 
written, “ Them that sleep in Jesus shall God bring 
with him and he felt that the best part of all those 
who had loved that precious Saviour was safe. Of 
‘Several from among those poor sufiferuig boys he was 
enabled to entertain this hope. 

For a whole month Mr and Mrs Leupolt scarcely left 
these sick boys ; and at the end of five weeks Mr Leu- 
]K)lt had the joy of marching them home, nearly all being 
able to walk that distance. They went praising the 
Lonl, but their joy was mingled with sorrow as they 
thought of many a dear boy left behind in his grave, 
and four grown-up men. 

For four months there was a bright interval, and the 
clouds seemed quite dispersed. One boy, Robert, was 
very clever, and particularly promising; others gave 
go<Kl hope. Mr Leupolt was one day instructing them 
III class, and observed Robert confused and unlike him- 
i>elf. “ I am ill, Sahib,” said he, and he was sent to 
the hospital. 

He had scarcely left when it was found he was seized 
^ith cholera; and while remedies were preparing, 
another case was announced, and then another, so that 
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by evening five were seized, and Eobert, with two others, 
faded away like the morning flower. 

The disease spread; numbers were attacked, and nine 
fell victims to the dreadful scourge. Among these was 
James, a pious and clever lad. He bad partially re- 
covered, but one evening Mr Leupolt was suddenly 
called to sec him breathe his last. The faithful mis- 
sionary was overwhelmed, and sat in his study in tears. 
His faith nearly failed him, and he was tempted to fear 
that God’s curse, and not His blessing, rested on his 
work. 

Who can wonder at this in an hour of such ex- 
tremity ? Rather may we adore the grace which had so 
long and wonderfully sustained him. But his sym- 
pathising Saviour did not for one moment forget His 
sorrowing servant, and sent him a comforter. 

His dear wife entered, and soon perceived his de- 
spondency. “All these things are against me,” said 
he. “ He who was our joy is gone, whom we thought to 
see a chosen insti-ument to bear Christ’s name to the 
heathen.” “ Do you murmur that one more child is 
in gloiy ? ” replied Mrs Leupolt. “ Rather let us praise 
God.” 

He had not murmured, yet these were hours of bit- 
terness to nature, but the “word spoken in season' 
caused faith to triumph, and to take hold of the pro- 
mise, “ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” which 
was fully realised afterwards, though one more cup of 
sorrow, the deepest of all, was to be drunk first 

A few, mornings after this sad night the missionary 
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famOy were reading together the last chapter of Daniel, 
and spoke with each other of the* joy that awaits the 
believer on the day of resurrection, when we shall all 
be with Jesus and be like Him. 

The invisible world seemed to open, as it sometimes 
does in times of extraordinary bereavement and afflic- 
tion, and they rejoiced in spirit as they realised wdthin 
tlieinselves unspeakable things, such as human language 
cannot express. In two days from that time one of 
their number, Mrs Schneider, had crossed the flood that 
seiKiratcs time from eternity, and was in the presence 
of Jesus her Redeemer 1 

III tlie course of that same morning she became ill; 
ami, after various alternations of hope and fear, she 
hi iran to traverse the dark valley, and gave those who 
Matched her the signal, by exclaiming, “ Saviour 1 help 
me through this hour.” “ Be of good cheer. Ho will 
not forsake you,” said Mr Leupolt Soon after, stretch- 
ing out her hands, and pointing them towards heaven, 
she hll asleep with the words, “Come! come!” 

Tile liumility, modesty, and affection which charac- 
teiiscd this dear sister made her removal very grievous 
to them all; but they mourned in hope, and during the 
Very height of their grief Mr Leupolt's own first-bom 
child was given them as a sweet solace and comfort 

It was most interesting to trace the progress of the 
hoys from this time. One who had been such an ac- 
complished thief that they called him their Sirdar^ or 
chief, was brought to Jesus, and another most peculiar 
and difficult lad was also hopefully converted, and at 
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once composed several beautiful hymns, though he had 
never manifested any love for books before. 

In a wonderfully short time several lads were set 
apart to be trained for the ministry, who received in- 
struction during the day, and in the evening went with 
the missionaries into the city to learn the practical part 
of the work. 

These lads were of different casts of character. 
Mark, a fine pious youth, was anxious to do nothing 
but pore over his books ; whilst Judah, another of deep 
piety, read because he was told to do so. He one day 
said, “ Why, sir, need I study ? With the Word of God 
in my hand, and the Spirit of God in my heart, why 
cannot I preach ? He was soon convinced, however, 
by the answer given, that human learning was desir- 
able, and that the man of God should be “ thorouglily 
furnished “ a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.’' 

But when all was thus hopefully developing, Mr 
Leupolt fell dangerously ill, and had to leave these dear 
youths, which caused a great check, for no other was so 
gifted for this particular branch of work, or entereil so 
heartily into it. Often was he found on his knees in 
Ills study at the end of the large prayer-room, seeking 
special wisdom to treat these children aright, and he 
obtained it. 

When he was in the extremity of his sickness, and 
was believed irrecoverable, four boys came to his bed- 
side to inquire for ium; and as they stood watching him 
he fell asleep. 
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He was awoke by a gentle munnur; the four lads 
were entreating the Father of mercy, in full and child- 
like faith, for his recovery. They said, “ Lord, make 
him well ; we cannot spare him. Thou must make him 
well ; we will take no denial; the sooner thou dost make 
him well the more we shall praise Thee.” Ho who had 
put it into their hearts thus to supplicate in their sim- 
plicity, yet with the courage that implicit confidence 
gives, lieard and answered their prayers and raised 
him up. 

Another interesting anecdote of these boys we will 
biietly relate, for it shews so beautifully how the re- 
liiiidii of Jesus is “full of mercy and good fruits,” and 
produces these wherever it prevails, even when its re- 
cipients have been as dark and vile in mind before as 
Hindu heathen children universally are. 

Tlie great famine was still raging, and all Europeans 
were still collecting for The Famine Relief Fund/' 
The boys heard of it. Some of them had no doubt, a 
lively recollection of what famine was, and they could 
cnt<‘r into the harrowing tales of woe they heard. 

hen asked if they would like to contribute, several 
lads, who had small stores by them, at once offered to 
giu* all, or nearly all, they possessed, though no one can 
conceive or understand, except those who are intimately 
•'ic^uainted with the Hindus, their extreme love for 
iiioiiey, from childhood upwards. It is the god they 
Worship and adore, above all the hundred and thirty- 
^Ijce millions which compose their pantheon. 

fhe boys who had no money longed to give also, and, 
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after considering how they could manage, one rose and 
said, “Listen, brethren;'' and, striking his forehead, he 
continued, “ here is much wisdom, therefore listen to 
my speech, and hearken to what I have to say. I will 
shew you a plan by which, although we have nothing, 
we shall bo able to give much." He was bid to say on, 
and he proceeded to demonstrate to them, in Oriental 
phraseology, tliat, by certain acts of self-denial in food, 
they might save as a body i?3 a-month. All agreed, 
and the plan was set before Mr Leupolt, who approved 
of it. It was continued for two months, and though 
it was evident the boys, especially the younger ones, 
really experienced at meal-times that it cost self-denial, 
not one murmur or regret was ever heard. 

Mr Leupolt, on his return to Benares, again took 
charge of this school, and during the years that have 
intervened has continued to labour in it, with what 
success wo may judge from his own account, given 
about two years ago. 

He writes, “ I one day called in Mark, a youth who 
has been with us ever smee 1836, with the exception 
of a few years he spent with Mr Dicken at Purncali 
(see page 228). We went over our experience together, 
and wrote down from memory the names of nineteen 
individuals among the orphan boys, from eleven to 
twenty-six years of age, who have fallen asleep ia 
Jesus, the last of whom dietl only a fortniglit ago. 

“ We likewise wTote down the names of twenty-seven 
who are still alive, and who, we have every reason 
to believe, are the Lord's. With most of these I cor- 
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respond, as they are located in other places. Tliree of 
these I hope >vill shortly be ordained.* 

Nine act as catechists and schoolmasters in various 
missions; the rest are otherwise engaged, but all of 
thcjii bear a good report. There may be more, but I 
ilo not remember them just now. There are also a 
luiinher of women, mothers of children, who do honour 
to (lie name they profess. These, with some of those 
who liavc gone to their rest, are our joy and our glory. 
Sumiil Bible Christians, and, wherever they may be 
|tlaee(l, tliey will be a stay to a congregation. 

“ Besides these we have a number of nice young 
men. who are quiet, consistent, moral character.s, atten- 
tive to the means of grace, communicants, and also 
beniiiii,^ a good report. I hope to find many of them 
Ilf ivafter in heaven. With .such a seal upon our labours 
anion ixst the orphans, we take courage, and go on in 
the name of the Lord, believing that Orphan Insti- 
tutions are means for establishing and consolidating 
Christianity in India." 

• H;i.l it been possible, by a provision of missionary bi-hops, accord- 
1' : tli.^ Moravian plan, to ordain native pastors in a simple way, »e 
‘ 1 ' 'lid see by this time many ordained men among our native brethren 
.N Till India. The American, the Scotch, and the English Dissenters, 
viesa among them a goodly band. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 

It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. “ 
—Isaiah xxxv. 2. 

We must now turn to another point of interest in the 
Benares mission. 

It is singular that " Benares, the city of temples, and 
citadel of idolatry,’' the Athens for Hindu students 
from various parts of Hindusthan, was one of the fir>t 
places in India where a Hindu came forward to offer 
an English education to his countrymen, and to connect 
it also with the Holy Scriptures. 

The name of this individual was Jay Narain Gopal, 
who, through the influence of Warren Hastings, received 
the title of Rajah from the Emperor of Delhi, for tlie 
services ho I'endered to Government. He was bom at 
Calcutta, and was superintendent of the police thcas 
but gained great wealth by trade, and spent it liberally 
both for Christian and idolatrous purposes. He sub- 
scribed i?o0 to the old cathedral at Calcutta, and built 
temples to Shiva; contributed handsomely to the Bibh" 
Society, and ottered four silver hands to Kali. lh‘ 
was a literaiy man, and the author of several works 
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Sanscrit and Bengali His character had been moulded 
under many right influences, and he entertained large 
and benevolent views ; but the course pursued by the 
Christian Government of India seemed to stagger him, 
and blunt liis better feelings, so that he never pro- 
gressed iu Christian feeling beyond a certain point. 

A most interesting account of the various circum- 
stances which led to the foiination of the Benares Free 
iSeliool was given by Jay Narain in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society in London, 
vhieh we should like to introduce, but for its length. 
Fmm its details we learn that illness led him to 
Ixiiarcs, and a Christian gentleman there was useful in 
restoring him to health, upon which he established a 
school as a memento of his gratitude, endowed it, and 
tiied to procure efficient masters for it. He heard of 
Coirie, and “often prayed he might come to Benares.” 
At length he did, and this led to the school becoming 
Connected with mission work. 

Jay Narain's views on some points connected with 
liis own countrymen were strikingly clear, and far in ad- 
' ance of those entertained by many Europeans; but “ the 
li;ilit of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jtsus Christ” had not fully shone into his heart, and ho 

an afl’ceting instance of how far a man may go, and yet 
stop short of the kingdom of heaven. When dying, he 
n'lucslcd to be buried, not burnt; but hi.s relatives, fear- 
tu;: the loss of caste, disregarded his wish. His dying 
d*'laration was, “that he had long been in search of 
Uuth, but had not found it” — an affecting confession I 
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A PARTING ADDRESS TO CORBIE. 


Ill 1825 the son of Jay Narain presented twenty 
thousand rupees to the college, for which Government 
gave him also the title of Rajah. Each and all interested 
in this college felt that Corrie had been the chief instil- 
ment in establishing it, and on his leaving Benares an 
address, signed by two hundred and sixty-Beven Hindus^ 
was presented to him, in which they thank him “ for 
having,” as they express it, “ caused upwards of two 
hundred to lay aside their religious prejudices, and 
engage in the same pursuit, leading us to admire that 
])riidencc which, aloof from the violencij made nsc; of liy 
other dynasties, causes Rajahs, Babiis, great and learned 
Vundits, Moulvais, Munshis — in fine, the great of tljc 
city — to court your friendship.” 

How remarkably does all this manifest the sj)irit of 
the best among the Hindus, and the mistaken idea that 
it was necessary to conciliate their prejudices by banidi- 
ing the Bible from schools intended for them 1 Corrie 
was no statesman, but he had “ the wisdom tliat roincili 
from above, and is profitable to direct.” Under its in- 
fluence he acted, and was not only admired, respected, 
and trusted at the time, wherever he Avas known, but i^ 
still held in fragrant remembrance. 

“ We have learned that concessions to Mohammed- 
anism yield no gratitude or aflection, and that its ancient 
spirit is entirely unchanged. We liavc learneil, als<\ 
that conce.ssions to caste arc encouragements to a sin- 
ful superstition, which is more powerful than self-inte- 
rest and loyalty. And thus we have learned tliat 
true wisdom dictates a more fearless uolicy. ‘ He that 
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walketh uprightly walketh surely* (Prov. x. 9). In 
seeking strength from alliances with Antichristian sys- 
tems, we have experienced the inevitable truth, that 
they distress, but strengthen us not (2 Chron. xxviii. 
20 )/* 

Tlie school was opened in 1818, and in 1822 Jay 
Narain died. The Marquis of Hastings had, upon his 
request, granted two hundred and fifty-two rupees 
monthly to its support, which allowance is still received ; 
and his son presented two houses, the rent of which 
was to serve as an endowment for the school. 

He continued a steady friend to it, and in 1843 a 
new college was erected by the sons of this heathen 
Rajali, grandsons of the founder, the original school- 
house having become too sm^ll and inconvenient. 
This is a substantial and very commodious building, 
capable of containing six hundred boys, in a frequented 
thoroughfare of the city, one of the best situations 
which could have been chosen. 

“ Jay Narain’s Free School,** as it has usually been 
called, has seen many different superintendents since 
its commencement; but we will pass on to 1835, when 
it haxl been working under missionary influence seven- 
teen years, and came for a time into Mr Leupolt’s hands. 
His plan was to give regular lesson.s in theology on cer- 
tain days, for he feared little of real spiritual fruit had 
lx*on gathered from among the youth who had attended 
it. though much useful knowledge had been dissemi- 
nated, and that ui)on a right fonndatioa He stated a 
doctrine, explained it, proved it by reason, theil by 
T 
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SCHOLARSHIPS ESTABLISHED. 


Scripture ; compared it with the Mussulman and Hindu 
views on the subject, and then allowed the boys to 
question each other on it. 

He was very successful, and three years afterwards 
wrote, “ I formerly thought no good whatever had come 
out of this school as regards conversion, but I have 
since heard of three young lads, educated here, wlio 
have been baptized at other places : they left Beiians 
without saying a single word to any one about their in- 
tentions, for fear of being murdered, as they stated to 
the minister who baptized them.” 

Some able men have been sent out for this school, 
one of whom was the Rev. P. L. Sandberg, who labours 1 
in it with much energy, and formed a paying class, each 
member of which gave five rupees monthly for their 
education. Scholarships were also established, which 
had been intended as part of the plan from the begin- 
ning, and the practice of giving “ leave'* to the pupils 
on Hindu holidays was abolished. 

Mr Sandberg delivered lectures on chemistry, the ad- 
mission to which waS by tickets, and they were largely 
and respectably attended — thus "drawing a stone from 
the antiquated, and already tottering fabric of Hinduism. 

hir Sandberg’s departure for Europe was a sad lo« 
to the institution, and made it necessary for Mr Ijeupolt 
again to aid, until in 1854 the Rev. C. Cobb, assisted 
by two other brethren and a large staff of assistants, 
took charge of it, and brought it into a high state of 
etticiency. It was noticed in a Government Order, a-' 
" having been carried on with increasing success by the 
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” It was then placed on the same foot- 
inir AS tlie Government College ; its pupils being per- 
mitted to become candidates for government offices of 
hi<ffi saLaiy and responsibility, provided that a prescribed 
standard of knowledge be attained, thus helping to 
(lis^oive the spell of caste ; for till that time, responsible 
imployments under Government had been practically 
omlined to high-caste men. 

At this period, nearly six hundred youths were in 
aitondance, and every advantage as regards secular 
nliuatioii was to be obtained in the school, but the 
iTicat object was kept steadily in view. The Bible per- 
\iid( d tlie whole system, and every opportunity was 
embraced of pressing home upon the conscience the 
]H rsonal message of the gospel of Christ. One pupil, 
.1 brahman lad, had the moral courage to profess liirn- 
s lf a Christian, but w\as obliged to remove from Benares 
to n ceive baptism, to escape the peril which his infu- 
liaU'd relatives Avould have brought upon him. 

When the missionaries set apart a special day for 
liumiliation and prayer on behalf of the mission, it was 
iiutiticd to the boys, who were invited to attend if they 
hit iiu line<l. To the surprise and delight of the Prin- 
< I pal more than ninety came to the public service in 
the cliurch, and the Brahman and Sanscrit students 
Writ* >ecn sitting down on the same carpet with out-caste 
^’hri'tians. 

^Irt’obb adds, that “of the nine hundred hoys who, 
'a hiding those struck off the roll during the year, 
have been in connexion \vith the institution, only four 
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AN ESCAPE. 


objected to read the Scriptures, and Only one withdrew 
on that account. With so little truth can it be alleged, 
that “ we run the risk of driving the natives from educa- 
tion altogether, if we will seek to give them that which 
will make them wise unto salvation.” 

This is decidedly the most important English school 
under the care of the Church Missionary Society in 
North India. We can only allude to one or two out 
of many encouraging instances of conversion that Imvi- 
gladdened the hearts of those who labour in it. It U 
not wise to write much of the living. 

We must go back a year or two, to mention a few 
details of two youths who were baptized together at 
Benares in 1852. Their cases set forth strikingly and 
practically how difficult it is in India to escape from 
the prison-house of Hindu idolatry, and how much 
Divine grace and strength is needed to act accordim: 
to the Saviour’s injunction, “ He that lovcth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 

A young Brahman one day presented himself to Mr 
Leupolt as a candidate for baptism. “ I am,” said hi*. 
“ an orphan, have heard you preach in the city, and wi^h 
to be a Christian. My gods are deceivers, but Christ 
is the Saviour of men, and died for them.” “ You arc 
but a young boy,” said Mr Leupolt ; “ remember tli'* 
consc<piences of your act.” “ Your warning comes 
late. Sahib ; I have already cut my Brahmanical striim' 
and lock of liair, have oaten with Christians, and thereby 
destroyed my caste.” 

The day following, his friends sought him, and were 
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permitted to see him, but not to remove him by force. 
When they had left, he threw himself at Mr Leupolt ’s 
feet, and entreated him to protect him. Poor boy! 
severe trials were before him. 

A few days after, an order was received from the 
|)olice to send the boy to the station, and as that order 
could not be resisted, he was sent with a European 
catechist to protect him. As soon as he was out of 
the mission-compound, he found forty persons ready to 
si'ize him, and it was soon ascertained that the order 
was a feigned one. Although these persons were bent 
on seizing the boy, they were not permitted. A paper. 
;\as however delivered, which desired that “he might 
not be made a Christian.” It reminded Mr Leupolt of 
Acts xxiii. 12-22. 

The next day his grandmother, aunt, and mother-in- 
law came, for the power of the female relatives is known 
to be the most irresistible. They wept bitterly, threw 
themselves at his feet, and knocked their heads on the 
ground. It was a heartrending sight, and much as the 
niU>»ionaries rejoiced in the prosj)«ct of rescuing a soul 
from Satan’s grasp, they could not but sym 2 )athise in 
the natural grief of these poor women. 

Next oaino the old grandfather, nearly a hundred 
yeai-s old, a bitter, bitter enemy of Christ, excessively 
]»roud and violent. He argued, flattered, scolded, and 
cui>ed by turns, and at length flew into a passion, and 
^id, “You good-for-nothing young scoundrel, I thought 
Von Would one day burn my j)oor old bones; instead of 
''hich, you play me the trick of becoming a Christian.” 
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“Do not be angry/' replied the boy; “become a 
Christian too, grandfather, and we can remain together.” 

By this time the excitement in the city ran very 
high ; the boy was a member of a family of rank, 
though poor, and high and low were in a ferment. 
All means possible were used to entice him away, but 
he stood his ground nobly. 

With his grandfather at his feet, his female relative.s 
weeping, and the old man cursing and flattering by 
turns, this boy, “ strong in the strength which Chrii^t 
supplies,” said, again and again, “ Do not persuade me : 
<I cannot remain a Hindu : I wish to become a Chris- 
tian, for Christ died for me.” Mr Leupolt thoiiglit nf 
Luther at Worms, saying, “Here I stand : I cannot do 
otherwise. May God help me ! Amen.” 

When persuasion failed, legal measures were tried, 
and ho was summoned before the English magistrate 
Wo cannot wonder that his family desired to retain 
him, and rescue him from what tliey felt a tlreadful dis- 
grace to them, and ruin to him ; but we mourn to W 
told that the Christian magistrate had no sympathy 
with the noble child, and that, as he was under fourteen, 
he handed him over to his friends. 

The missionaries appealed to the judge, and the boy 
was asked if he wished to remain with his grandfather. 
He said he did; but the day following he again escapctl 
and told the mis3ionaric.s that sixty persons had been 
provided to seize him with violence, and, fearing they 
might be injured, he had allowed himself to be taken 
away. 
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He then appealed to the judge himself y who agreed 
with the magistrate; that he must be delivered again 
to his friends. It was a sore trial to the missionaries, 
but they remembered Eomans xiii., and commended 
liim to the grace of God, who had said, “ I will be 
(xaltod among the heathen.’" They trusted the futui’c 
tu His all-wise direction. 

Two days after, tlie grandparents came to say that 
the boy liad again escaped, and the old man’s pride 
seemed broken, for both wept. IHr Leupolt spoke 
much with them; they were softened, and said that 
tin* boy should return to Jay Narain’s school. Tinally, 
they promisi‘d to let him remain with Mr Leupolt 
altn<rctlier. 

Tims what the Christian “ powers that be ” declined 
to do, Cod did Himself for tliis dear youth, by worldng 
oil till' minds of his relatives. 

Light days later this old man called again, and had 
another long conversation with ]Mr Leupolt, who ear- 
nt xtly prayed for him, for he saw he was very ill, A 
few days later he was sent for to see him again, as he 
w.is wor>e. Circumstances made it impossible for him 
to go, and the poor old man died. He had lieard the 
go'^j»*I : May he have fled in his last moments to Christ ! 

After this no further trouble was sufFereil, and the 
b*^y was received into the Christian Church, with a 
fellow-] lupif at an evening service, wlien the church 
tilhd with native heathen gentlemen and a number 
of •''clmolboys, Mr Smith preaching a very impressive 
sermon from Matt. ix. 2-8. 
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The second youth had rea^ in the Oriental depart- 
ment of the school for six years, and was Jed to compare 
his own religion, as depicted in a celebrated epic poem, 
the “ Eamayan,” with Christianity, as set forth in &e 
New Testament Bis mind was convinced, and his 
heart affected, but he wanted courage, and for A 
months he wavered. He then decided, and begged to 
be baptized at once; for, said he, “I could face my 
father and all the rest, but if my mother come, and 
throw herself at my feet, I could not withstand her!* 
He was' advised to wait, and was sent to Juanpnr 
with a Christian brother. Meantime, his father came 
to seek him, and was invited by Mr Leupolt to go with 
him and pay him a visit. He declined, but said he 
wished to ask him a question before his baptism ; and, 
if convinced that he desired to be a Christian of his 
own accord, he would not oppose him. 

There was a good deal of weeping at this interview ; 
and the lad promised, after his baptism, to visit his 
mother, which he did on condition no violence should 
be used. Several Christians accompanied him, but a 
mob had been collected, who seized him at once, and 
compelled his Christian friends to retreat. On their re- 
turn with the sad tale, all knelt down to pray for the lad 
Mr Leupolt applied to the magistrate, who summoned 
him. He was of age, and it would have been acting 
contrary to a late law (the lex loci) to detain him, so he 
was pronounced free. There was universal joy, and again 
they all knelt together to praise their great Deliverer, 
and devoted themselves afresh to His service. 
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A great change 

time, andthon^ he iM offered i^Be3r)i|^ 
old rehg^ he had courage to re|te"f Thjr mc^Cj 
periahiv^ thee.'' A Hindu said or him, '^He has 
become lioH fearless, firm, and sincere." “ We pray,'^‘ 
writes Mr Leupolt, ** ^lat he may beccane bold in his 
profession of Christian faith, fearless in^ proclaiming 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the Saviow; of sin- 
ners, firin and sincere in his faith and devotSdness to 
his God and Saviour." * ' 


The Principal and his staff, in coipmxion with this 
school, reside in Bhalapur, another suburb of the city, 
nearer to the sphere of their work than Sigra. 

Mr Smith, the father of the missionary band now in 
Benares — for he joined the mission in 1 882^is the one 
who has been most engaged in itinerating tours, though 
Mr Leupolt and others have not neglectbd this most 
interesting branch of mission work. Mr Smith knows 
the people well, and exercises a great. influence over 
them: the calmness and persuasiveness of his voice and 
manner quiets the crowd, and commands their atten- 
tion; while the wonderful scholar-like accuracy and' 
nucncy with which he speaks the language — ^an accura<^' 
and fluency not surpassed even by learned Brahmans— 
nvets It. It has been very pleasing, both to him and 
the other missionaries, when out on these tours, to meet 
with many persons who had heard the gospel, andnvS^ 
Gently with attention and profit, at Benares. . ' 

Mr Smith remarks, in a late report, that he has 
oubt there is a work going on in the minds of m^, 
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but when it is to be manifested he knows not.” “The 
people of the «ity acknowledge among themselves that 
they have no solid answer to make to the missionary, 
hut it is necessary for them to appear to say something.” 
The missionaries shew them a great moral spectacle, 
in continuing, notwithstanding their great opposition 
and enmity, To go amongst them, and hold up Clirifit 
crucified before them. They also exliibit a great moral 
spectacle, in continuing to refuse to “look and k 
saved.” 

The Almighty has of late been teaching tliem by 
another voice — the voice of His “judgments.” When 
these ar(^ abroad, we are encouraged to hope “ tlie iii- 
liabitants of the world may learn righteousness.” Euro- 
peans in India have suflered fearfully, it is true, but tli. 
nativ(\s will suffer in far larger numbers, and with awful 
severity, though not the same barbarous cruelties as 
they have inflicted. 

^Meantime, the missionaries have often been checTol 
in st)irit; for though they feel that in many instani'i> 
the gospel proves “a savour of death unto death,” in 
others “ it proves a savour of life unto life.” Soiiu 
die without baptism, others are baptized, and soon callol 
away to their eternal home, but many are permitted c 
spend years in the Lord’s service on earth. 

Cliiragh Alii, a Moo.sawli,* of powerful mind ami 
quick understanding, was a strikingly ciicouragin:- 

• What we should call Incurabent of a Mohammedan Mosque, 
had l>een bmlt about two hundred years before, by the Emperor AuruDg- 
sebe, oa the ruins of a Hindu temple. (See page 252.) 
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instance of an inquirer dying unbaptized of 
safety the missionaries could entertain no doubt, so 
thorough were his convictions, and so complete hi».re- 
ception of the truth into his understanding and his 
heart. The details of his history, as given by Mr Leu- 
]K)lt, are too long for insertion, thougli truly touching. 
In his last illness he wrote such sentiments to Mr 
Smith as satisfied him of his true conversion; and after 
his death his friends discovered the fact from* his books 
and papers, and refused to give him the burial of the 
l.iithful, so that he had to bo interred privately, the 
^n eatest honour that could have been conferred on him. 

Another ease, of Mohun Lai, a Brahman Sepoy and 
IK'iisioiier, we will give in Mr Leupolt’s own words:— 
III order to ascertain his motives on his first arrival, 
and prove his sincerity, I told him,'' writes Mr Leupolt,' 
"that many came professing a desire for Christianity, 
merely to obtain a livelihood. He replied, ‘ I believe 
you ; but I am not one of them, for I had two bazaars 
'»f 111) o’lMi ill two villages, which I divided among my 
>'i"tliers and sisters. Besides this, I have my pension, 
which is sufficient for me, a single man. I am come 
to learn the way to heaven, and to be made ac- 
quainted with the truth.' 

■ What has induced you to make this resolution ?’ 

I furtlier inquired. 


‘I have been,’ ho replied, ‘from my childhood of 
“11 inquiring turn of mind. I thought, If there be a 
'■"< 1 , there must be a true religion; but where this 
"ns to be found, I could not say. The truth was not 
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aipong the Hindus ; for, being myself a Brahman, and 
instructed in all the mysteries of our religion, I knew 
what we believed, and wliat we were. When joining 
the army, I thought, Well, now I shall soon find the 
truth. The true religion is undoubtedly to be found 
among the Mohammedans, for they are proud of their 
knowledge of God and of divine things. I joined 
myself to the Mohammedans ; but, on observing their 
conduct, I soon found that they did not possess the 
true religion ; for if the Hindus are bad, the Moham- 
medans are still worse. 

“‘But I did not give up the hope; for though I 
found the Mohammedans did not possess it, I thought 
next that the Cliristians — the English—certainly mu^t 
have it ; because bemg in everything so superior to 
us ’ — and here he enlarged upon their military skill— 

‘ I said, They will also be superior to us in religion. 
I joined myself, therefore, to the English soldier?; 
but alas I alas ! when I saw their lives, their drunken- 
ness and revellings, I came to the conclusion that they 
also had not the true religion ; for if they possessed it> 
how was it possible for them to act as they did ? I 
supposed, therefore, that the truth was not to be foiuul 
in Hijidusthan, for neither the Hindus, nor the Moham- 
medans, nor the English, were in possession of it ; and 
therefore I concluded I should probably never find it. 

‘“Twenty-five years had passed away in fruitless 
research, when I was ordered to join my present 
regiment. According to custom, I cai’efully consi- 
dered the conduct of my superiors ; for, as are the 
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gnpcriors, so we may expect to find the inferiors ; and 
there I discovered a great differenca The captain in 
command at' my station was different from any whom 
I had ever seen. The Sepoys called him “ the father of 
the regiment and such was their love to him, that 
liad lie cried, sword in hand, “ Now, boys ! now come, 
let us jump into the Ganges!'' we should all have 
followed him, though we might have seen certain death 
Ik- fore us. I went to his house ; he spoke kindly to 
me. I w'cnt again, and found him the same. 

“‘Well, I said to myself, this man has the true 
religion ; but I will make one trial more : I will go to 
liiiii at dinner-time, when he is engaged, and then he 
will certainly send me off. I went, but he was kind ; 
and then I determined to go to him, and ascertain what 
rtli;,don he professed. 

'“But one, two, three, four, five, six weeks passed, 
without my having made the inquiry. I was then 
taken ill, and canied to the hospital. Ah ! I thought, 
this is the punishment of my sins ; I have had an op- 
iMirtunity of inquiring after the true religion, but 1 
have neglected to do so. The fever raged in my blood, 
and the jiain was great ; but the pangs of conscience 
"■(•re still greater. Oh ! I thought, if I had gone to 
t'aptain W,, and asked him about his religion, I might 
now have had comfort, but as it is, I have only 
fKirrow. 

“ ‘ As I lay one day deeply lamenting my negligence, 
and expecting to be cut off in my sins, the fever raging 
ui my veins, — as I lay thus, in agony of body and soul, 
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the door opened, and who should enter?* As he said 
this the tears trickled down his bronze cheeks. ‘ Who 
should enter? The great Captain W., Sahib. He 
came to me I Had I had strength I should have gladly 
jumped out of bed and kissed his feet ; but I was too 
ill He asked me how I was ; but I could not answer. 
He spoke to me of Isa Masih (Jesus Christ); but I 
could not understand him : my heart was too full. But 
I thought, Well, if the great Captain W. does not forget 
me, then his God will not forget me either. After tlm 
I rapidly recovered. 

“ ‘ As soon as I was able to leave the hospital, I went 
straight to Captain W.*s house, and asked him what 
was his religion. He replied that he was a Christian. 
I was surprised, and exclaimed, “ How so ? 
said he, “ I am a Christian; but not all who are called 
by the name are really such.” 

‘“I then told him that I wished to become a Chri>- 
tian. Upon this he said, “You have your pension,* 
go to Benares, and I will give you a note to the ini'- 
slonaries there, and they will tell you what you mii't 
do to be saved.”* 

“On saying this, he put his hand into his bosom 
and gave me a letter from Captain W., which contaiiud 
in a few sentences, something similar to what he had 
related.f 

* Had he not been a pensioner, he would scarcely have dare*! to 
l>eoome a Christi^, ns the chances were he would have been disnn^'f^ 
the army, as was the Naick at Mirut in 1819. The affecting parlical^^ 
of this case arc well known to the public. 

t The Captain W. hero referred to ia now Colonel Wheeler, vrfto 
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“The Sepoy stayed with us, and made rapid progress 
in the knowledge of Christ. Grace operated power- 
fully upon his heart, and he was quite an acquisition 
to us in our institution. 

“ We had the services of this sincere servant of Christ 
only nijie months. He was taken ill of fever. On my 
u turn from the city one day, I heard that he had had a 
u liipse. I went to the hosj)ital, and found Mrs Leupolt 
fitting near his bedside, giving him some port wine. 
He was dying. I asked him how he felt. ‘I feel 
happy.’ he replied. I spoke to him about death, and 
tin II (if et(?mity. He replied, * My hope is in Christ: 
Ht‘ died for me. In His righteousness I trust; and, 

( lotlu'd in the robe of His righteousness, I can stand 
1 m title (Jo(L for His sake I desire salvation, and I am 
Mill He w'lQ not forsake me. My Saviour is my 
J lid ye.' He prayed, and uttered something more ; but 
^sl lould not understand him. His voice failed, his 

• yi ii iiiainijd fixed, and whilst we knelt aro.md his bed 
hr iVli asleep in Jesus. 

’ We shed tears at his deathbed, while we inwardly 
I f juiced at the grace bestowed upon him. His Chris- 
ti.iu course was short, but he doubtless entered into 
h^ n st. for ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.* ** 
Aiiotlier interesting case of the power of God's Word 
I' that of Bam Ruttan, “who was,’* write the inission- 
\ “a star of the first magnitude; and bright and 

* vs to 1^ brought before a court-martial for preaching to the Sepoys. 
li v*l .ill Kuntpeana preached as he did, by the example and influence of 
i !v life, the mutiny in the native army of Bengal would never have 
AX-urrtd. 
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brilliant was his course to that world where they who 
have instructed others shall shine as the light of the 
firmament. A tract on ' The Immortality of the Soul ' 
first aroused him to inquiry; and like the treasurer 
of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, he wished to under- 
stand |;he things which he read ; but no Philip came to 
him, so he left his home in search of truth, and found 
it. He manifested from the first the most genuine 
signs of conversion, and preached so strikingly that he 
was in this almost an Apollos.” 

In November 1838 he died of fever. He had “fou^lit 
a good fight, and finished his course,” though a short 
one, cheerfully and joyfully. A Hindu remarked, “ No 
lieathen could die as he did. With them is wecpiii;^ 
and wailing ; with him was joy and peace.” 

It would be easy to narrate as much more in reforenoe 
to this interesting mission as has already been recordul, 
but enough has been told to shew what these sketch' ' 
propose as their object, i. e. “how much, and yet hu^\ 
little, has been done.” 

We have not even glanced at female education, in 
which, when its peculiar difficulties are considered, 
much has been eflected in proportion as in otlier 
brandies; neither have we pictured the flourishing 
infant-school for the native Christian children, con- 
ducted by a native mistress, superintended by 
Leupolt, and which produced such an eflect on Mr 
Leupolt’s mind, spite of his long previous missionary 
experience, that he was quite amazed at the mflneJH'c 
it exercised, and “could scarcely have believed tlnu 
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guch an institution would hO deeply and so beneficially 
affect the congregation." 

With a brief reference to its out-stations of Gharwa 
and Chunar, we must close our notices of Benares and 
its happy band of cheerful, earnest-minded, loving- 
hearted brethren. 

” Prayerfubiess is the blessed feature of this mission, 
and strikes a visitor especially. All the missionaries 
meet fur united supplication on Wednesday evening at 
Sigra, and on Saturday evening at Bhalapur ; and tliey 
have a clerical meeting every hvo months, in which 
they are joined by the chaplains of this ami the siir- 
lonnding. stations. Besides this, the first Monday of 
the montli is especially a day of }>rayer for both natives 
>11(1 Kuropeans, youth and adult. The missionaries 
Fiviicli and Stuart closed their visit to Benares at the 
S.iturday evening meeting, when setting out on their 
way to Agra.'' 

The brethren in connexion with the London and 
l-apii-t Societies live in pleasant and brotherly friend- 
dii[i, and in cordial co-operation with the Church mis- 
Mdiiarie.s. They arc doing a work similar in its details, 
and e(pially blessed in its effects. 

L(* we need any other than this double key of prayer 
ami lu'otherly union to open to us the reason why 
In nin es, tliough in the centre of the disturbe<l provinces, 
ha> been so wonderfully shielded during the late rebellion ? 

The little out-statioii of Gharwa, referred to above, 
a simple, rural aspect. It is fifteen miles from 
buiares, and consists of eiglit or ten Christian families, 
U 
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who were located there as an experiment, the aim in 
view being to raise a congregation which may in time 
become quite independent of European support. Some 
families are especially industrious, and have produced 
a good effect upon their heathen neighbours, succeed- 
ing sopj^times in persuading heathen women near them 
to abstain from uniting in the celebration of heathen 
festivities. 

A tried and faithful catechist is in charge of this 
little congregation of about five-and-twenty individuak 
Mr Leupolt hopes he will ere long be ordained as a 
native pastor. The missionaries long for the day when 
they shall see native Christian congregations indepen- 
dent of foreign aid, as is the case in the Burmese mis- 
sions of the American brethren, and as perhaps will, 
sooner than they have hitherto ventured to hope, bo the 
case in North India. 

A native reader and teacher assist the catecliist, and 
they make aggressive visits to the neighbouring villages, 
preaching much among the heathen. 

Such were the formidable difficulties to be overcome 
in estiiblishing this branch station, that Mr Leupolt 
sometimes feared the attempt must be relinquished, 
but in 1854! he could write, “Our Christians have long 
desired to enjoy the same privileges as the Hindus and 
the Mussulmans ; at length, through the exertions ol 
our excellent magistrate, they have obtained them. 

“ The position of Christians being now that of eqiMU 
among theii’ own countrymen, the effects will be bene- 
tieially felt in our work 
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“Hitherto none of our better class of men would 
engage in farming ; those who have a congi’egation of 
native Christian agriculturists will understand the rea- 
son. Now, this greatest of all obstacles to our success 
in forming village settlements seems to be removed. 
One lad, a farmer from choice, has made himself inde- 
pt iidont of our aid. Other employment was offered him, 
l)Ut he said, ‘ No; I wish to be a farmer. I shall till the 
ground diligently, and look to the Lord for His blessing.’ 

“ He has succeeded. His success stirred up others. 
List year they all paid their rent ; and this year, if the 
L)nl continue to bless their toil — for toil it is — they 
will all be independent. Some friends may smile at 
luy remarks, but to mo this is a cause of sijicero joy, 
fur I see that success is not beyond our reach.” 

In reading Mr Leupolt’s remarks, as to Christians 
having “ at length obtained an equality with heathen,” 
a i)iincipal cause becomes manifest w'hy the progress 
of tlie truth in India has been so slow. It may not 
eventually bo worse for the Church, that every stone 
in its walls has had to be laid on with such labour and 
'■tiort. A l)uilding thus reared may by and by become 
nunu .solid, compact, and enduring, than one which 
"i'lung up with greater ease and rapidity; but to the 
buildirs it has been a most trying process. 

lk*f(jre we quit Benares, and pass over to Cliunar, 
we must completp the picture of this wondrous Hindu 
^ ity, as it remains in our mind s eye, by riding to its 
extreme jmint north-we.st, and then entering a boat and 
di'oppujg Eaj-ghat, where we first landed. 
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The magnificent stone buildings, in genuine oriental 
style, are thus viewed to advantage. The river, sweep- 
ing along in a graceful curve, bends inwards, and the 
city rises from its shores in the shape of a crescent, 
thus forming a striking panoramic view. Figures of 
the god Huneyman,* in a recumbent position, carved 
on the Ghats, impress our minds deeply with the ap- 
plicability of the expression, “ 0 city wholly given to 
idolatry ! '' Crowds of pilgrims are seen bathing at 
every Ghat. At the foot of the steps are little bath- 
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ing boxes, where the priests assist the worshippers in 
purifying themselves. 

* IIune;m«Q is a verj favourite god of the Hindus, represented in tbe 
form of a huge monkey. He is the hero of numerous most wonilronJ 
stories in Hindu mythology, which are narrated in Sanscrit verse. 
lamous epic poem, “ The Kamayan,” which details bis most marvellow 
exploits, is translated into tbe vernacular languages of India. 
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In 1840 an earthquake rent one of the largest and 
handsomest of these asunder. The part nearest the 
water has sunk several feet, and is still sinking. It 
was ornamented with several small Shiva temples, and 
Mr Leupolt told us, that as he one day stood con- 
templating it, a Brahman came up to him and said, 
“ Sahib, you are thinking that just as this Ghat, with 
its temples, is sinking, so the Hindu religion is sinking; 
and as little as the gods of these temples arc able to 
uphold them, so little are the gods of the Hindus able 
to ujdiold their own religion. It is falling/' 

This conviction is strongly felt by the Hindus all 
over India. It was alluded to by Henry Martyn, and 
has been by every missionary since. We trust present 
events tend towards its fulfilment* 

* The writer has been indebted for ber eketebes of the Benares mission 
{Artly to a very copioag correspondence long carried on with Mr Leupolt, 
I nrtly to facta heard from him in personal intercourse, which have been 
I njiifjht aj?ain to niiud by being recorded in hia ** Recollections of an 
Indian Missionary. ” The remembrances connected with a very pleasant 
»oj..urn on the spot have also essentially aided ber, as well as the notices 
(f the mission in the Church Missionary Reports, and in Mr Long’s 
“ Handbook of Bengal Missions.” The same remarks apply to Chunar 
and Mirzapur. Beyond tho latter place, her travels in India did not 
eituud ; but up to that point, she has spoken of what she has witnessed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MERCY REJOICING AGAINST JUDGMENT. 

“ J3y terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 0 God of our 
salvation.”— Psalm Ixv. 5. 

Chunar * is now an out-station of tlio Benares mission, 
though it is in fact an older station than Benares 
itself. As we approach it in our boat, sweet and holy 
recollections fill the mind, for there are many pleasiiiit 
memories connected with tliis spot. 

It was at Chimar that Corrie was stationed on his 
arrival in India in 1807, and held that profitable inter- 
course and correspondence with Martyn, in Dinapur, 
referred to in his Memoir. It was here he entertained 
that holy man on his way to Cawnpur, and here that 
he received Mrs Sherwood and her Indian orphans, 
two of whom remained at Chunar with his sister, dur- 
ing Mrs S.'s journey to Calcutta. Here he learned to 
read and speak the native language, and commenced 
his ministrations in it to the neglected native wves 
of the invalided Eiuopean pensioners, who bore the 

* Chuuar U called an invalid station, where those English soWier* 
retire who wish to remain in India after active service is expired- 
There are other invalid stations besides Chunar. 
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Christian name, but were destitute of the Christian 
character. Here, too, in those early days, he employed 
a native Christian to conduct a school ; and in 1814, 
long after Corrie’s removal, the Church Missionary 
Society began their work by placing a Scripture-reader 
here. 
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page 238). The citadel is about three hundred feet 
above the bed of the river, by which it is nearly sur- 
rounded in the rainy season. It was regarded by the 
Hindus as a second Gibraltar, till it was taken by the 
English in 17b5, when it became manifest it could not 
withstand cannon. 

This fort was the place which afforded a refuge to 
Warren Hastings in 1781, when he fled from the fury 
of the mob, raised against him by the Rajah of Benares, 
whom he liad caused to be arrested (see page 247), and 
in May 1 857 it became the refuge of missionaries and 
their families, who had to flee from the same city, so 
that an additional interest now attaches to Chunar. 
The missionaries had for several days to endure much 
suffering from want of space and air. It was but a 
small room, without any window, in which eighteen* of 
them had to find accommodation, so that the heat was 
almost insupportable. The fort contains a place for 
state prisoners, and when Weitbrecht of Burdwan 
visited Chunar in 1840, he was taken by Bowley to 
visit Chota Ram, who had been minister of Jeyjair, 
and was confined there as the suspected murderer of a 
European ofticial. He j)ermitted Bowley to read the 
Scriptures to him frequently, and to converse with liiiu 
on Christianity. 

The view from the ramparts is fine, and two mus- 
jids, with splendid domes, attract particular attention. 
The stone jiarapct which encloses them is scul])tured in 
the form of beautiful network, of various designs, and 
is really remarkable, shewing that the Mussulmans 
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understood architecture, in its most delicate forms, 
better than their more modern European neighbours. 

Ill 1815 missionary work began here in earnest, for 
William Bowley, a youth whom Corrie had met at 
Agra as a drummer-boy, and employed as a school 
tu.n licr, was then brought to Chunar, where he laboured 
ill the cause of Christ with untiring zeal for nearly 
thirty years. 

Bowley’s father was an Englishman, his mother a 
Hindu. His complexion was as dark as^that of a pure 
native, but lie dressed as a European; and under that 
.val)lc skin burned a heart filled with holy love, and a 
mind of a superior mould. • 

His i)ioty was deep and fervent, and his missionary 
journals manifest his unwearied activity. In these 
journals he unconsciously depicts himself, itinerating 
ovir vast tracts of country, preaching morning and 
i\oniiig, and sheltering himself from the burning noon- 
'l.iy heat, under the sliadcs of his little ten\ Another 
time he is found in a boat built by himself, proclaiming 
tile gosjxd in his mother-tongue, to the pojmlation that 
''"aims on the river lianks. 

Hien, again, he is seen sitting, pen in hand, transfer- 
iiiiu the truths of the Word of God into the Hindi, 
"liieh he spoke and wrote with the freedom of a na- 
tive, and the cultivation of a scholar. Bishop Wilson 
truthfully depicts him, as ‘^a singidar examjde of 
"liat piety, diligence, and love for his work, combined 
^viili an acute and .sagacious mind, and a thorough 
hiiu\\lc;dge of the colloquial native tongues, can effect. 
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in the course of years, under the blessing of Christ 
our Lord.'' 

To “ this disciple and friend of Corrie" we owe a 
translation of the Bible into Hindi, the “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," the first ITindusthani hymn-book, and a variety 
of religious tracts, one of which, “ Signs of the True 
Prophet," has proved eminently useful. His hymn- 
book is a great curiosity, for his line of talent was quite 
unique. When he produced his translation of the Hindi 
Testament, there was neither a dictionary nor grammar 
of the language in existence, and he was unacquainted 
with Greek. 

Corrie was rejoiced to see one useful plan after an- 
other developing under William Bowley. A church 
was built ; an asylum for native Christian widows— the 
first that India had ever seen — ^was established ; and one 
of those widows, being unable to read, actually com- 
mitted to memory the Morning and Evening Prayers 
of the Liturgy, to enable her to conduct worsliip for 
the native Christians when the catechist was absent. 
Most interesting details of her peaceful, happy death 
are found in Bowley s journal. One of the widows left 
cP30 to the mission on her death, and another learned 
to read at the age of eighty-five years. 

Bowley was ordained by Bishop Heber in 1825, and 
in the following year Corrie visited him, and was 
cheered with “ the hearty responses of the native Chris- 
tian congregation, which reminded him of the ancient 
way of pronouncing Amen." 

All the other branches of a flourishing mission gra- 
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dually sprung up. A Christian village was settled ; 
orphan establishments were founded ; an English Free 
School for the soldiers' sons, and another English school 
for Hindus, with Persian, Hindi, and female schools, 
were added. Various pleasing testimonies to the work 
goiug on were given, one or two of which we subjoin. 

A gentleman visiting Chunar in 1820, writes, “It 
was beautiful to see the order and decorum of the 
native women. Mr Bowley catechised them: they 
answered well, read well, and sang well, and with feel- 
ing. We visited amongst the people, and found order, 
cleanliness, and peace. The whole appearance of the 
barracks, of the houses of the invalids, and of those of 
the native women, reminded me of an English village 
on tlie Sabbath-day. Some were sitting at the doors, 
(tthers in the verandahs, reading; and the whole of 
tlioin so quiet that one felt assured the gospel of peace 
was kno^vn there. I have not seen anything like it in 
India before.'' 

Corrie also mentions, in a visit he made in 1828, his 
joy oil hearing two sermons prepared by Bowley, but 
load by a native, which quite rivetted the attention of 
ilic listeners. A Brahman convert struck up a hymn 
after the sermons, of his own composition, in native 
taste and measure, peculiarly adapted to excite the 
attention of the people; and a third native prayed 
^'ith great fervour, and pleaded for his countrymen and 
kindred in a very affecting manner, seeming in an 
agony on their account. 

But Bowley 's great occupation, pursued with ardour, 
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zeal, and success, was itinerating; his maxim being, 
** Unless we go to the heathen, they will not come to 
us/’ 

“ The apostles were supematurally qualified to speak 
to every man in his own tongue wherein he was ^m. 
It was the gift of tongues to the apostles, and not the 
gift of hearing and understanding a strange language 
on the part of the people; and this principle, or fact, 
stands forth radiant in light through all the apostolic 
narrative. 

“ Every nation was addressed in its own vernacular 
language — whether more or less rich in expression— 
whether more or less adapted to religious thought. The 
venerable Hebrew, the rich and mellifluous Greek, or 
the manly and majestic Latin, might have been carried 
round the world, by the apostles and their personal 
associates, as a holy language, if it had seemed best to 
Him who orders all things in wisdom, and who made 
His own arrangements for converting the nations. 

“ The audiences might have been furnished with tlie 
gift of hearing with the same ease with which the first 
preachers were furnished with the gift of speaking. 
But this was not the plan of God. It is His purpose 
to give the gospel, with all its stores of rich grace, to 
the nations of the earth in their owm languages. Tlii.s 
principle lies at the foundation of missions to the 
heathen — preaching, literal preaching. 

“ Bowley, born in India, familiar from his childhood 
with the colloquials of his province, possessed this in- 
valuable gift; and to it, combine J with his sterling 
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piety and good sense, we attribute much of his success, 
under the blessing and guidance of God the Holy 
Ghost 

“The records of his thirty years* labours furnish 
ample materials for an interesting volume. They mani- 
fest the grace, skill, and success which God was pleased 
to bestow on this single-eyed labourer, in dealing with 
a people so subtle and so depraved, and how he evaded 
many of their sophistries by simply preaching Christ to 
them, as ‘ the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world.' ” 

The following extract is touching, connected with 
the memory of recent events: — “A young Hindu came 
all the way from Lucknow to obtain two Gospels, and 
to be instructed in Christianity; and stated that many 
at Lucknow were equally desirous to get the Gospels, 
and would follow him either to Chunar or Benares, os 
there was great uneasiness in many of their minds. ‘ If 
a person,' said he, ‘ hear the doctrines of the gospel but 
for four days, his mind begins to waver and toss about 
like a boat in a storm. He can find no rest in his own 
faith.'" 

We read of Hindu Brahmans, of Mussulman Munshis, 
and of the common people, hearing Bowley gladly — 
alike falling under the power of truth, and confessing 
Ciiriiit by baptism. But perhaps the most remarkable 
•^f his converts was a zemindar, a strong, active, inde- 
Fndent-minded man, who was first captivated by a 
Christian tract in poetry, and then procured a Gospel 
from an old devotee. He at once felt it was divide in 
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its origin, obtained other parts of Scripture, and waa 
soon so filled with love and zeal for Christ, that his in- 
fluence became wonderfully manifest in his village in 
drawing souls to Jesus, and in inducing many to abandon 
idolatry. 

When Bowley visited him, he heard from an old 
man, who had derived a spiritual blessing from his 
teaching, an affecting account of the meetings he held 
with them every night, from ten till twelve o’clock. 
Persecutions did not intimidate him, arguments did not 
move him ; he was baptized, and remains to this day 
a powerful and useful preacher in the great city of 
Benares. 

An aged pensioner of sixty-five was brought to Jesus' 
feet. A licentious Cubeerite, who at first said, “ How- 
ever willing I may be to quit my abominations, yet my 
abominations will not quit me,” and who had been for 
twenty-five years seeking after truth, discovered, througli 
Bowley, that “the words of Christ are like fire among cot- 
ton, and that they who approach will find their sins con- 
sumed.” Becktawin, the Cubeerite, noted for wickediie»' 
even among the depraved Hindus, became a prciichor 
of righteousness, and so full of zeal and affection, that 
his continual subject was, “the ocean of Christ’s lo\e 
towards a perishing world.” “ Love, wonderful love,' 
writes Bowley, “ is his theme from first to last.” 

When this man first felt the power of truth, he one 
day said, “ The Honourable Company have done much 
good to the country hy wise and salutary laws; hut, 
although many years have elapsed, they have done 
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nothing for our deliverance from perdition’' « It 
pleases God generally to work by other instruments 
than rulers,” said Bowley, “ even by such as are ap- 
j)arently insignificant, in order that the excellency of 
the power may be attributed to Him.” * 

At sunrise, one Christmas-day, a crowded congrega- 
tion assembled to witness the baptism of a devotee • 
and a little later, a bigoted Mussulman, at the age of 
forty, who had been converted by the study of Martyn's 
Persian Testament, given him by a civilian, “ professed 
a good profession ” before many witnesses.' But a still 
more interesting convert was a Sepoy of sixty years, 
who had also been a Mussulman, then a Cubeerite,' 
and finally became a Christian, being called at his bap- 
tism Nathanael, in reference to his guileless simplicity. 

The holiness and consistency of this man's life were 
bO remarkable, that a heathen said of him, » He became, 
in the most strict sense of the word, a new creature 
from the time he embraced Christianity.” H3 laboured 
and prayed for the conversion of his wife till his heart 
was rejoiced by seeing her bow at the foot of the cross, 
and then he went, sick and feeble, to his native village, 

Jo urge his relatives to flee to the same mighty Saviour 
fjut, in the midst of this labour of love, that Saviour 


Dot expressed by Colonel Kdwardes It is 

ne duty of a government as a government to proselytise India. 

rejoice that pure and impure motives, 
^ ^orWly ambition, are not so lamentably mixed up I 

anneal^- ®y^°g«^j8ation lies at the door of private Christians— the 
(iI.nH consciences, private effort, private zeal, and private 

truth t * 1 ^ Government is not to hinder the progress of 

by takmg an antagonistic position. f ts » 
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summoned him into His presence, while telling hU 
brother, as he bequeathed him his own Testament, that 
“ the half of his soul was in that book, and he should 
prize it as he prized him, for it was God’s Word.” 

This beautiful instance of the power of Divine grace, 
in another case of a pensioned Sepoy, makes us mourn 
afresh over that mistaken policy which has shut them, 
as a class, out of missionary influence. 

Corrie introduced several of these converts into the 
Church of Christ ; but, after other duties prevented his 
visiting Chunar personally, the work went on ; and we 
could multiply instances so remarkable, that each one 
seems to strike the mind more than the last, and most 
graphically to illustrate the devoted course of Corrie ’s 
drumincr-boy. Many were the rich fruits he was i)er- 
mitted to gather in during his life ; and since his death 
tlie evidences have multiplied of the blessing wliieli 
continues to spring and grow out of his labours, in 
preaching the gospel of love and salvation among the 
Hindus. 

Mr Bowley’s death occurred very suddenly, as he 
was about to go out to his usual preaching. He hail 
long suflered from disease of the heart, but was as well 
as usual at the time of his removal. He had, a few 
weeks before, written a long and most impressive letter 
to the Church Missionary Society, on the duty of ex- 
tensive itinerancy, and was likely, had he been spared, 
to have followed out tliis part of his work with more 
zeal than ever ; but that work was done, and he was 
received as a good and faithful servant into the joy of 
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his Lord. The native nnordained pastor now in charge 
of this out-station is one of the ripe fruits of the Benares 
Bethesda, and a "Christian of no common order. 

Before we take leave of Chunar and Benares, we 
must briefly detail the circumstances connected with the 
mutiny, as far as they affected the missionary circle. 

On the 17th May, Mr. Tucker first informed the 
brethren of the apprehension of danger. Their imme- 
diate act was to “ kneel down together, and ask wisdom 
from above to direct” They then formed their plans 
in case of an outbreak. 

It was on June the 4th, after aweary time of excite- 
ment, suspense, and anxiety, from the day they had 
heard of the Mirut and Delhi tragedies, that the Sigra 
missionary party were alarmed, about five o'clock in the 
evening, by the sound of musketry and cannon, and 
were soon convinced there was fighting at hand. A 
message was brought them from the Commissioner that 
the danger was imminent, that the place of rendezvous 
was the Mint, but advising them to make tlieir own 
arrangements, which they speedily did, according to 
their previously concerted plan. It was just at this 
time the College recess, which was providential, as the 
Principal and his assistants were thus placed more at 
liberty to leave Benares without forsaking their work. 

In less than an hour the whole party, except Mr 
Leupolt, set off for Chunar, circumstances rendering it 
impossible for them to reach the Mint. As they crossed 
the river in a little boat, they tried to cheer and comfort 
each other by repeating verses out of the Psalms, and 
X 
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they felt thankful that their flight had not been in the 
night, nor in the mid-day heat oi the burning sun, but 
in the quiet evening hour, when it is tnoal to take the 
air, and in a conveyance, instead of on foot “How 
sweet,'' said one, “was the stillness of our drive towards 
the river under the bright Indian moon, after we had 
left the noise and confusion of the town." They spent 
their two first nights in the fort or palace of the Rajah 
of Ramnaghur, in whose grounds they had landed, by 
his invitation. This is a pretty spot, opposite Benares, 
and much resorted to by Europeans in cool weather for 
pleasure parties. 

The poor refugees felt it an especial mercy to have so 
calm and pleasant a retreat, amid all their trials and pri- 
vations, and though for some hours without food or any 
means of aUeviating the burning heat, which is almost 
more intense inside the house in the night than in the 
day, they set about preparing with thankful hearts rest- 
ing-places for the ladies and children, and then united in 
singing the Evening Hymn together. The 91st Psalm, 
read by moonlight by Mr Cobb, was felt very soothing. 
Mr Smith prayed, and the ladies and children tried to 
sleep, while the gentlemen kept watch. 

.The heat soon became intolerable in the one room they 
occupied ; so, shaded from the rays of the moon by the 
thick foliage of a tree, they lay down on a coverlid under 
the canopy of heaven, where the Uttle ones were surprised, 
and much delighted, to find themselves in the momm|,^^ 
and innocently asked, « 0 mamma, why are we here? 

The' Rajah supplied them with fruit and sweetmeats, 
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and they at length got refreshments from Benares, 
brought by their own servants, who gave them the news. 
The simple faots'were as follows : — 

Intel%enne having arrived the previous day that the 
troops had mutinied at Azimghur, a station in con- 
nexion with Benares, but above sixty miles distant from 
it, it was resolved to disarm the 37th Native Infantry 
at Benares, which was known to be disaffected, and pre- 
pared for mutiny. 

So urgent was the crisis, that it was decided to carry 
out the disarmament at once, without deferring it to the 
next morning. 

At four P.M., the troops were drawn out, and ordered 
to lay down their arms. As they were doing so, they 
saw the English soldiers and guns in front of them, and 
believing they were betrayed and would be shot down, 
they seized their arms, shot at their officers, poured a 
volley upon the Europeans, who retmned it, and then 
fled to their lines. 

The Seikhs, who had been regarded as faithful, were 
now fired on from some quarter, and as they had been 
told nothing of what was doing, they took the alarm 
also, and joined in the firing ; but God shewed Himself 
on the side of the English, and although the Europeans 
numbered but one hundred and eighty men, and the 
combined native soldiers above one thousand, He who 
w wise to guide and almighty to deliver, enabled this 
bandful of men to put that host to flight, with the loss 
of one officer and four men killed, and seven others 
wounded, one of whom afterwards died. Had they not 
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succeeded, all the bad people in the city, amotmting to 
many thousands, would have joined the rebels. 

It was afterwards discovered that oil this very night, 
at ten p.m., it had been determined to murder every 
European in Benares, had not God, in His goodness, 
directed the disarming a few hours before. It was also 
discovered that the sowars, or irregular cavalry, who are 
Mohammedans, and have in every case been .our dead- 
liest foes throughout the revolt, thirsting for Christian 
blood, were the parties who fired upon the Seikhs, on 
purpose to turn them against the English, as their fire 
came from the direction in which the English were sup- 
posed to be. They not only succeeded, as has been re- 
lated, but thereby caused the revolt at Juanpur by re- 
action, the troops there being Seikhs. 

A weary day and a second night were spent by the 
missionary party in the open air, under the Rajah's pro- 
tection ; and in the afternoon, in the baking sun, escorted 
by a band of twenty men, they proceeded to Chunar, 
there to remain till it was thought safe for them to re- 
turn to Benares. “With what thankful feelings did 
they ascend the steep paved way that leads to the fort, 
and what a mercy did they feel it to have reached a 
place of security, which they had not believed the 
jah s grounds to be ! He had also several times inti- 
mated to them his desire that they should leave, as he 
considered that they placed him in danger ; and trying 
as it was for eighteen persons to be packed together m 
the dose quarters allotted them in the fort, it was better 
than peril, and perhaps murder. 
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They were cheered on their journey to Chunar by a 
visit from Mr Leupolt, who related to them how, as he 
bad witnessed, after their departure the flames of the 
oiiming Sepoy lines rising above the trees, he rejoiced 
in the assurance of their safety. This brave-hearted 
man never forsook his post at Sigra, but remained to 
strengthen and direct the native Christians, who stood 
nobly by him, “acting as heroes, with him at their 
head,” and to visit the sick and wounded, the troubled 
and disconsolate, wherever he found them — in the lines, 
in the hospital, or in the mint, a large building in Be- 
nares belonging to the Rajah, used, as before named, as 
the rendezvous and refuge of the Europeans who did 
not leave the city. 

^Vhat a comforter he was to both officers and men in 
these most perilous hours 1 The faces of the poor sick 
and sufiering soldiers lighted up as they saw him ap- 
proach. For two nights he slept with them on the 
l)are ground in Secrole, having not, like Jacob, a stone, 
l)ut a hard buggy cushion for his pillow; yet, like 
Jacob, he saw by faith a ladder whose top reached to 
heaven. It was “sad, sad work,” but he thanked God, 
who had caused him to send his wife and little ones 
home, and thus left him free to lay himself out for 
others. 

On the first Sunday after the outbreak, Mr Leupolt 
preached on the .barrack-ground, in English (the church 
had been converted into a place for receiving soldiers), 
from the 90th Psalm, “ Lord, thou hast been our dwell- 
ing-place in all generations.” He then preached to 
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his people at Sigra, from Matt, xviii 30, encouraging 
them to stand steadfast He soon after heard of the 
mutiny at Juanpur, and that his brethren there were 
all murdered ; but this was not the case — they escaped, 
and came afterwards to him to be clothed and helped 
On hearing of the fearful tragedy at Allahabad, he 
preached in the Racket Court, on Lamen. iil 22, ex- 
periencing in all its deep solemnity the import of the 
words, “ It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because his compassions fail not.” 

One remark that occurs in a private letter from him 
at this time is striking : — 

“Why,” he asks, “have these evils fallen upon us?” 
He leaves the question as it respects the English, but 
answers it in reference to the natives thus: — “We 
have been preaching for years. Thousands have been 
convinced of the truth, but would not embrace it, 
because they honour man rather than God. The high- 
caste Hindus require to be humbled. They will not 
be so by the gospel; so the Lord allows them to have 
their own way, and He takes His own way. Caste must 
now perish, Mohammedanism fall.” 

By night Mr Leupolt kept watch at Sigra, aided by 
two friends and the native Christians, of whom he 
organised a regular band as guards. Their courage 
did much to restore public confidence, and here, as in 
some other places, it has been remarked by those in 
India who have the best means of judging, that “ if 
any European be trusted and confided in, it is Mr 
Leupolt and his missiouaiy brethren” — Mr Kennedy, 
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of the London Society, with others, who, like himself, 
never forsook their post 

“ At one time all the influence of public oflBcers and 
their agents at Benares could not succeed in procuring 
supplies for the troops from the country round. Then 
it was that Mr Leupolt, well known to the people, 
visited the villages, and got in provisions for the public 
service, reminding us of the days of Schwartz, a hun- 
dretl years ago, when he, bydiis personal influence, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the most abundant supplies for the 
British army. 

“ A few weeks later some of the designs of the Ir- 
regulars having been divulged to Mr Leupolt, he was 
enabled to give information to the authorities, in con- 
sequence of which they were disarmed.'' He wrote at 
tills time, “ The general feeling, thank God, is in our 
famir. When the native Christians wished to go to 
Calcutta, the heathen entreated them not to do so, as 
they would protect them ; for many believe so long as 
we are at Sigra, things will be right." 

“ How remarkable that those who fondled and 
favoured superstition and idolatry, are accused o^ an 
underhand design to force them to become Christians; 
wliile those who have openly and boldly, though kindly 
and affectionately, denounced their superstitions, and 
invited them to embrace the gospel, shoidd be under- 
stood anJ trusted 1" 

On the 15th of June, as all was reported quiet at 
Benares, the missionary party left Chunar and returned 
to Sigra. 
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Benares has thus happily escaped the dreadful scenes 
which have occurred in other places, though everybody 
felt that they were surrounded by dangers, and often, 
just as they thought they discovered a gleam of light, 
some new plot was discovered and defeated. An attack 
from Oude seemed almost inevitable. Open attempts 
were also made to arouse the population, and the 
Dinapur and other mutinous regiments came near, and 
none can teU what seasons of distress were passed 
through, as the sad and harrowing tidings from other 
places, of murder and cruelty, continued to reach the 
ears of the brethren and their wives, who often found 
themselves involuntarily longing for that home “where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest."' 

“I am,'' wrote Mr Leupolt, in August 1857, “well 
in health, and as happy as I can be in the midst of 
these dreadful doings; but I do feel as if it would be 
needful for me to go for a season into another atmo- 
sphere, to reanimate the love I desire to entertain to- 
wards these poor, erring, wretched people, and to be still 
enabled from the heart to cry, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge, but turn them, good Lord, we beseech Thee.'" 

“ The heathen triumph,” writes another of the 
brethren, “and say, ‘Where is now their God?’ But 
though we are brought low, still we hope and believe that 
the victoiy will be ours ; and we say with the prophet> 
‘Kejoice not against me, 0 mine enemy: when I fall, 
I shall arise ; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be 
a light unto me ' (Micah vii. 8).'' 
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Mr Leupolt haa suffered personally; for he considers 
his youngest child, who was left in India in charge of 
an aunt, on account of the state of her mother's health 
when she returned to Europe, has fallen a little victim 
to the mutineers ; so that bis heart has been wounded 
in its tenderest part. Yet there was much sw.eetness and 
mercy in the sad event, the circumstances of which we 
briefly narrate, partly in his own words : — 

“ As soon as I heard of the mutiny at Dinapur, I 
wrote to Mr Smail to bring his wife and our baby to 
Benares. He directly set out on the journey, but not 
far from his house he was assaulted, got eight or ten 
wounds from swords, some of them rather deep, and 
was besides very severely beaten with clubs, and left for 
dead on the ground. 

“ His wife, too, was dreadfully beaten and wounded, 
but our dear little daughter saved her aunt's life. The 
ruffians tried from all sides to strike the darling infant, 
l)ut Mrs Smail parried every blow. At length they 
endeavoured to tear her from her aunt's arms. Then 
the precious baby looked the murderer straight in his 
face : this was too much for him — ‘ Let them alone,' 
he cried, and both were saved. 

“ As soon as the rumour spread that Mr and Mrs 
Smail were attacked, assistance came from every 
quarter. ^ They were protected during the night by a 
guard, and on the following morning arrived at Be- 
uarea” ♦ 

* Several of the lemindan Tolnntarily vratched Mr Smaira indigo, 
before Government took any «tepa to aecore the country. 
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For some time it was supposed that the little girl had 
received no injury, but about a month after she died 
from the effect of the fright, and one blow on her 
head, the only one which her aunt had failed to parry. 
Her father was permitted to commit her little body to 
a peaceful grave, where it rests in hope, beside its twin- 
brother, who had gone to the Saviour’s bosom a few 
months earlier. 

With this exception, not a hair has fallen from the 
head of any of the missionaries at Benares. Their work, 
as far as education is concerned, has been carried on; 
and Jay Narain’s School has been closed for the usual 
Christmas holidays, after a most satisfactory examina- 
tion ; in reporting which Mr Leupolt says, “ I have had 
large classes (of Scripture in the vernacular) all along; 
scarcely a boy has been absent, and I never remember 
feeling more satisfied with them.” He also mentioned 
that “ preaching had recommenced.” When the ladies 
were by public order sent to Calcutta, !Mrs Smith and 
Miss Leu[)olt did not leave. 

Witli an important extract corroborative of Mr Leu- 
polt’s views, from another of the valuable band at 
Benares, the Rev. J. Kennedy, of the London Missionary 
Society, we will close this little sketch : — 

“We are full of hope regarding the future. AMien 
the country is stilled, we expect to have a field for our 
exertions such as we never had before. Caste has re- 
ceived a blow from which we believe it will never 
recover. The Brahmans in the army, and the higli* 
caste men generally, have acted a suicidal part, as some 
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of them must by this time have discovered. Here we 
see already the beginning of a new order of things. 

“ Formerly there was nothing heard among worldly 
men but that it was requisite to pay respect to the 
religion of the people, and we must not infringe the 
laws of caste: high-caste men must always have the 
preference, and a native Christian must be above all 
things discountenanced. To put him, however capable, 
into a good situation, would be offensive to the people I 
All this is changed. Even worldly people are loud in 
saying, that our pandering to heathenism has brought 
us to the verge of ruin, and that our profound respect 
for caste must be thrown to the winds. 

“ Lately, three hundred men were added to the police 
force of the district, and orders were given that all 
countenance should be given to low-caste men — that 
Brahmans and Eajputs ought not to be taken. A worse 
service than the police for native Christians could not 
be, but the order shews where things are tending. In 
a new corps, too, levied here, preference is given to 
classes from among whom candidates would have been 
formerly rejected with scorn. 

‘'We cannot doubt that, through God’s blessing, 
British rule will be more firmly establi.shcd in this land 
tlian ever, and we must hope that it will be a greater 
blessing than ever to this people, whoso minds have 
been wonderfully excited by recent events. 

“We missionaries are the only Europeans who have 
ventured into the city unarmed for the past four months. 
Officials have gone generally with loaded revolvers, and 
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escorted, while missionaries have gone often to their 
schools without a weapon of any description. We have 
been sometimes strongly counselled either to go armed 
or not go at all ; but I believe we all had an insuperable 
aversion to appearing in so new a character, and our 
confidence, so far, has been well judged. Not a finger 
has been raised to touch us, though the people have now 
and then stared at us with astonishment, as wondering 
at our temerity. At all times many natives go about 
armed, and during the late alarms the number has 
been greatly increased ; so that, if they had any peculiar 
hatred of us, they had us entirely in their power.” 

In the first week of 1857 a Missionary Conference 
was held at Benares, when twenty-nine missionaries of 
sii difierent societies, two chaplains, and five native 
catechists assembled in the Mint, the very building after- 
wards used as a rendezvous at the time of the mutiny. 

These men, united in their attachment to the great 
doctrines of the gospel, although diflering in their views 
on details, prefaced their discussions on the subject 
which was so interesting to them all — the best plans 
for India’s evangehsation — by a season of abstinence 
and prayer, held on New-year’s Day, and introduced 
their business proceedings, somewhat later, by a devo- 
tional meeting at seven a.m. 

At that time the sad events that have since occurred 
were not anticipated ; but it is pleasant to look back on 
this peaceful assembly, and very soothing to contemplate 
the subjects that occupied its attention, and the earnest 
prayer which was then offered. 
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How full were the minds of that Conference of bene- 
volent designs for India, and how earnestly did they 
call down the help and blessing of God upon those 
designs ! Surely “ the Lord hearkened and heard, and 
a book of remembrance was written before Him for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon His 
name ; and He has spared them,” in the midst of great 
and threatening danger, “as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him.” 

The coincidence is certainly remarkable, and though 
“ He giveth not account of any* of His matters,” but 
“ putteth down one and setteth up another ” as it pleases 
Him — and this holds good even among His own people, 
and in reference to His own work — ^yet we may mark 
His providence, and “whoso is wise will understand 
these things.” 

At this Conference the brethren were much impressed 
with the fact, that there was a peculiar stagnation 
apparent in mission work generally, and that,. unless 
some extraordinary event occurred, there appeared no 
prospect of vitality. A shaking, such as they then 
little anticipated, has occurred. Oh that it may pro- 
duce the effect beheld by Ezekiel in his vision 1 (Ezek. 
mviL 1-1 4;.) 



CHAPTER XX. 

A OAKDEN IN THE DESERT. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them *— 
Isaiah xxxt. 1. 

We now leave Benares, and proceed to Juanpur, which 
lies inland towards the east, by palanquin. 

As we approach the city, we perceive traees of it 
having been for centuries a seat of Moslem power. It 
contains splendid ruins ; among them those of a magni- 
ficent musjid, a hundred feet high, built of solid stone, 
and nearly six hundred years old. As far as the eye 
can travel, the surrounding country is covered with the 
crumbling monuments of past ages, in the fonn of old 
tombs and temples, reminding one of the times that 
have passed over. The town is prettily situated on a 
beautiful river, the winding Gumti, and the country 
round is richly covered with trees. 

The moral aspect of this city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants is far less pleasing than its natural one. 
We remember how notorious it once was for infanticide, 
as w^l as for its famous schools of Arabic and Persian 
literature, and we are told that many learned Mussul- 
mans still reside here ; but yet> ignorance of the grossest 
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kind prevails among the general population, with no- 
thing to pierce its darkness but the little glimmer of 
light the mission has kindled. 

When William Bowley visited this place in 1822, he 
could not induce the people to receive tracts, from fear 
of their bewitching power. The following year he had 
various discussions with several learned Arabic scholars, 
who argued with him that, as God is not amenable to 
any authority, He might pardon sin without an atone- 
ment ; and one of their number, who seemed to breathe 
murder, spoke in a great rage, with his sword in his 
hand."' 

Bowley’s occasional visits excited interest and in- 
quiry, and at length the zeal of the magistrate, Mr 
Brown, a son of David Brown (who was subsequently 
similarly employed at Bhagulpur ; see page 209), laid 
the foundation of a mission, by collecting money, and 
opening a Free School, which was conducted in the 
ruins of the celebrated Atala Musjid alluded to in the 
previous page. 

Mr WBkinaon, then at Gorruckpur, occasionally vi- 
sited the place, and preached much in this and the sur- 
rounding districts; and a catechist was located here in 
1832, to conduct a service for sixteen Christians, and 
superintend three schools. 

Ten years later, these schools, which had been man- 
aged by a committee of gentlemen, were handed over 
to the Church Missionary Society, which in this case, 
as in some others, was indebted to lay agency and zeal 
for the commencement of the mission. 
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The Scriptures had not been taught in these schools 
till the arrival of the Rev. R Hawes in 1841, who at 
once introduced them, and lost some boys in conse- 
quence for a short time. 

The work was now extended, and branch schools 
established, but the strong Mussulman elements per- 
vading the spirit of the place made it far from pro- 
mising. Mr Brown had raised a church by his zealous 
exertions — a material building — and two years after 
Mr Hawes’ arrival he had the joy of adding some 
living stones, by presenting six native Christians to 
the Bishop for confirmation;^ yet so dense was the 
ignorance still pervading the district, that he remarks, 
*‘We may affirm with safety, that generally in our 
missionary visits, we find scarcely more than one or 
two persons, out of two or three hundred gathered 
round us, who can read the most simple books/’ 

Mr Hawes encountered much opposition as he stood 
preaching with a catechist beside him on the Juanpur 
bridge — one of the wonders of the Hindu world, which 
was built in the reign of Akbar, and is one of the few 
monuments of the munificence of the Mogul Govern- 
ment ; but he persevered in his labours tUl compelled 
to return to England in 1848. 

The remarkable bridge above alluded is most im- 
portant as a preaching place. The missionaries have 
found, that in every village they visited they were 
recognised as old acquaintances, having been met and 
heard on the Juanpur bridge. It is the bazaar of the 
city, and so situated that the greater number of the 
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inhabitants, and of such as visit it from the district, 
must cross this bridge ; hence a good congregation is 
always obtained here. In 1773, when the river was 
flooded, English troops sailed over it. 

A Mr Cesar, who had aided Mr Hawes, remained in 
charge of the schools when he left, and thus the work 
did not die out, for the place was visited from time to 
time by the Benares brethren, who at length arranged 
to spare one of their own number, and locate him 
there. 

The Rev. C. Reuther accordingly joined the station 
in ]8o2, and found a little flock of about thirty native 
Christians gathered in from a district comprising a 
million. The schools contained five hundred children, 
including those in the out-stations of Azimghur and 
Zuflerabad. Tlie native congregation was from time 
to time added to by baptisms, but as the Cliristians liad 
no means of obtaining a livelihood at Ju-^upur, they 
had to leave and seek it elsewhere, so that it never in- 
creased in numbers resident *on the spot. 

Mr Reuther earnestly pleaded for “ the sympathy and 
prayers of Christian friends on behalf of a people more 
than usually indifferent to the gospel message;” but lie 
saw signs of encouragement in the schools, where a 
number of boys seemed well inclined. A Christian 
friend who visited one of these schools subsequently re- 
marked, that “ the answers of the boys were most ex- 
cellent — in Scripture and mathematics piarticularly good 
“-'reflecting the highest credit on Timothy Luther, the 
head-teacher, a convert of the Scotch missionaries at 
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Calcutta, a brother of Behari Lai Sing, and a zealous 
Christian.” 

Mr Reuther rejoiced much in his schools. Those at 
the out-stations of Zufferabad and Azimghur seemed to 
be doing great good, and in these and the station schools 
there were five hundred boys under instruction. “ Had 
I had the means,” said he, “ I might easily have had 
four times the number.” 

At the Azimghur school there were about ten hoys 
ready for baptism, but the missionary and his catechist 
felt it best to advise delay in coming forward to offer 
themselves, fearing they might be pronounced under 
age, in which case they would immediately have been 
removed from their influence, as they had no hope of 
official protection. 

A boy of this school had expressed a decided wish 
for baptism two years before. His relatives at once af- 
firmed he was younger than he was. He was removed 
from Mr Reuther by the magistrate, sent to Futteypur, 
and never again heard of. He was probably poisoned. 
At Juanpur itself, three youths came forward. Excite- 
ment and persecution followed, and all three were lost, 
at least for the time being. This bitter experience led 
to much perplexity of feeling on the part of the mis- 
sionary, and he was thus situated when the mutiny oc- 
cinred. 

But the schools were not Mr Reuther’s only object of 
interest. He was a zealous itinerant through the dis- 
trict, and met with many encouraging incidents in his 
tours. ** But what,” he asked, as many others have 
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done, “can one man do among two millions?” Still 
he now and then gathered in single ears from his large 
field, and was becoming increasingly hopeful, when he 
had to flee with his wife and children, escaping only 
nith life I The station was burnt down soon after they 
escaped, and their house, with all it contained, was con- 
sumed. Their own preservation was most miraculous, 
for they were half an hour under fire, having taken re- 
fuge in the Court-house with the rest of the Europeans, 
and they only avoided the shots by lying down.”* 

During these awful moments one of Mr Reuther’s 
children said, “ Do you think, papa, God can save us 
now?” “Assuredly He can, my child.” “ Then pray, 
papa, pray to Him.” The father at once lifted up liis 
voice in audible supplication, and when he ceased an- 
other of the gentlemen took up the petition, calling on 
the Lord for deliverance. 

The attention of the Sepoys was at length engaged 
by the treasure. The firing ceased, and they were seen 
talking away laden with bags of rupees. The party 
took this opportunity of retreating from the Court- 
house, and making the best of their way to Benares 
with their little ones. 

The magistrate, who had ventured out too soon, was 
at once killed. The captain of the troops was also 

* At page 324 it is mentioned that the mutiny of the Seikhs at Be- 
nares caused the rerolt at Juan pur, which is a fact. The Seiklia at the 
btter place had remained quite faithful till they heard of the treacherous 
attack on their brethren at Benares (see pages 323-4). They then said, 
“ What do we get by remaining iaitMul nor brethren are murdered,’* 
and they at once rose. 
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shot as he was walking in the verandah, and staggering 
into the room, fell down before Mr Reuther. He was 
laid on a charpoy, or native bed, and was supposed to 
be dead. His poor wife, who had fallen asleep from 
intense heat and fatigue, was called, and succeeded in 
reviving him by cold water, but it was only to see him 
die a little later; for though they carried him with 
them, in hope of his surviving, he expired just as they 
reached the place where the corpse of the magistrate 
lay : there they deposited the charpoy, and passed on 
with bursting hearts. 

The agony of that widow’s soul was intense, but she 
accompanied the refugees, who numbered twenty-five 
persons till the eveYiing, when she too yielded up her an- 
guished spirit, which failed longer to sustain its heavy 
burden of grief. Her companions dug a grave, and 
buried her remains. 

The party were advised by Mr Reuther to take the 
old, instead of the new road to Benares, which proved 
their salvation, for they thus avoided a band of sowars, 
who were at that moment nearing the station, and 
would have murdered them all. They were concealed, 
when in danger, by benevolent Hindus, and finally 
reached Benares, after five days of fearful exposure 
and privation, with nothing to cover them but garments 
the natives had compassionately bestowed. 

Mr Reuther was recognised at one place as the man 
who “ preached Jesus Christ on the Juanpur bridge,” 
and pointed at as a “blasphemer,” the usual epithet 
employed by Mussulmans to distinguish those who 
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preach the gospeL He prepared to die a martyr’s 
death, but an unseen Power stayed the murderers’ 
hands, and he was permitted to go free. 

When they came to Zufferabad, the school-boys were 
much concerned at the trouble into which the mission- 
ary had fallen. It really seemed to touch their hearts, 
and they wept around him, and said, “ Oh, sir, when 
you are gone, who will teach us to know the true 
God?" 

One of them, a Mussulman youth upwards of twenty 
years of age, afterwards wrote to him while he was at 
Benares, saying, “ I am persuaded that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that all power is given 
to Him in heaven and in earth. Hence I trust that 
He will soon suppress this rebellion, and establish His 
kingdom amongst us."* 

On several occasions during their trying journey, it 
was proposed by one or another of the party to fire, 
l)ut Mr. Reuther’s influence prevented this. He felt 
as.sured their safety would only be perilled by it, as 
they had not enough ammunition to keep up a defence. 
“Prayer," said he, “is my weapon, for my weapons are 
not carnal" In one of their most dangerous moments 
Mrs Reuther saved their lives by going courageously 
up to the leading man of a threatening band, and ad- 
dressing him thus: “Have you cliildren?" “Yes.” 
“Do you love your children?" “I do." “Then pity 
us and ours, and let us pass.” The ruffian’s heart was 

* There was reason to believe that this jontb, together with fonr 
‘Others, and a teacher, would ahortlj have offered themselres for baptism. 
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touched in the right place, and he allowed them to 
go on. 

A Mussulman woman-servant remained faithful to 
Mrs Reuther, and managed to conceal her lota, or 
drinking vessel, when they were all plundered of what 
they had. This was very providential, for it enabled 
her to wait on the whole famishing party with refresh- 
ing drinks of water whenever she could procure it, 
and, in tlie almost entire absence of food, water sus- 
tained nature, and enabled them to brave the fearful 
heat. 

Mr Reuther particularly noticed, that not only native 
Christians, but those Hindus who, though not Chris- 
tians, were in some measure under missionary influence, 
had proved faithful to Europeans. It was an individual 
of this class who sheltered his party for three days at 
the peril of his own life, and supplied Mrs Reuther 
with garments to cover the children. During their 
sojourn with him the village was several times plun- 
dered, and provision of every kind carried away. His 
premises were also attacked by armed men, when he 
courageously said to the European refugees he was con- 
cealing, “ Shoot down the first person who attempts to 
enter.” 

After their escape, Mr Reuther wrote, “ Glory be to 
God for what He has done for us during these days. 
Almost miraculously have we escaped ! If He had not 
been on our side when men rose up against us, our 
enemies would have swallowed us up quick. He will 
be our helper also in days to come. Our good friend, 
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Mr Leupolt, provided us with clothes, and made us as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. Ah the mission 
property is gone, but the walls of the church stand, 
though the windows have Jbeen smashed and furniture 
destroyed. 

“Timothy the catechist had a narrow escape with his 
family : he was hidden for an entire day in a dry weh, 
and lost ah he possessed. All the native Christians 
were preserved. 

“ May the Lord provide for the future ! If only He 
be on our side, then all is right, and I am persuaded 
that nothing shah be able to separate us from His love, 
‘which is in Christ Jesus our Lord."'' 

How deeply will the reader sympathise in this touch- 
ing statement ! It is in such circumstances that oup 
heavenly Father causes His children’s faith to triumph, 
and that He manifests His power to sustain. “ Never,” 
says Mr Leupolt, “ during this time of trial, have I lost 
for one moment the conviction, that the Lord would 
protect and deliver us; and when I heard of the Reu- 
thers and Cesars having fallen, I dared not believe it 
for a moment • The Lord omnipotent reigneth. He 
is still with His people. He will teach our rulers and 
ns to know our duty, and give us grace to do it. His 
kingdom shall be exalted. What man cannot accom- 
plish He will, and His shall bo all the glory!” This 
was written at a time when Mr Leupolt had about 

* The writer haa had the opportunity of personal communication with 
Mr Beuther, who ban come to Europe. He alluded to the fact noticed 

othera, that neither the miaaionariea nor native Chriatians wore arms. 
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thirty fugitives around him. ** At such a season,^* he 
adds, “ one learns to pray in earnest."’ 

We now journey still further towards the east, and 
visit the very interesting mission station of Gorruckpur, 
which, like Juanpur, was founded by a layman in 1824. 

On coming into this district, which is about the size 
of Wales, we are reminded of Bengal, for the greenness 
of the verdure continues even during the dry season, 
the soil being a brown rich mould. The beautiful rivers 
which water it, the Gogra and the Rapti, are both navi- 
gable, and we could have reached it by boat, only that 
the Journey would have been far more tedious. 

The views from parts of this district are really grand, 
and, in beholding them, the magnificent ideas connected 
with Indian scenery, which had been quite dispelled by 
the flat, parched plains near Benares, are again realised. 

The blue hills of Nepaul rise in the distance, crowned 
with the lofty chains of the Himmalayan summits, 
covered with eternal snow. These reflect the rays of 
the rising sun, with all the wonderful enchantment of 
the prismatic colours; and the peaks and icy pinnacles, 
as they catch the morning beams, glitter with a bril- 
liancy and beauty scarcely to be equalled. In the rainy 
season, the magnificent mountain range stands out in 
clear dark blue, above the forest, which runs along the 
line of the horizon. 

Between the station and this captivating prospect 
lies a large track of land called the Terai, characterised 
for its deadly hostility to human life. In the days of 
Akbar this land was highly cultivated, but the inva- 
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sions of the Nepaulese depopulated it, and for twelve 
years after it came under British power in 1801, up 
to 1813, it was covered with forest, and known only as 
the haunt of beasts of prey. It had perhaps continued 
so still, but for efforts prompted by Christian love and 
benevolence. 

The founder of the mission was Mr R M. Bird, who, 
in 1821, made an offer to the Church Missionary 
Society, through Corrie, in the name of the residents, 
who were then thirty in number, and were willing to 
raise among themselves ^120 annually to aid in sup- 
porting a missionary, as well as to provide a house and 
a church. 



Oormckpur Station Church, built by R M. Bird, E*q. 


No missionary was, however, permanently settled 
here till 1824, when the Rev. M. Wilkinson arrived, 
set diligently to work. The following year the 
foundation of a native^ church was laid by thirty na- 
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tiYe Christians, who bad been members of the Romish 
Church at Betia, a location near it* Miss Bird ^as 
peculiarly useM in this mission, but her share in it 
will be more appropriately alluded to in another con- 
nexion. Mr Smith, now of Benares, arrived here in 
1830, but was removed to that place in 1832. 

In 1833, Lord William Bentinck, who always proved 
himself a real friend to India, and deeply interested in 
the development of its resources, granted Mr Wilkinson 
two thousand bigahs of unreclaimed forest land, five 
hundred bigahs of which were soon cleared. This land 
was designed as a refuge for persecuted native Chris- 
tians, and as a means of training a Christian community 
in habits of industry, by employing youths in agricul- 
tural labours, while they were, at the same time, pur- 
suing their studies. 

Mr Wilkinson had seen the good effects that had 
arisen from a similar grant of land well managed by 
the Roman Catholic Christians at Betia, whose settle- 
ment he had visited; but that had been nearly a hun- 
dred years working out and developing, while his was 
to be commenced. Still he was not discouraged, though, 
when he went out but three mil^s from the town, to 
make observations on the ground, the roar of a tiger in 
the jungle obliged him to make a speedy retreat 

* The Betia missioa was founded about 1740 by Italian missionari^ 
The Pope was so intereated, that two years after he sent missionariw 
at his own expense. Land was granted, the tithes of which supported 
the mission, and the converts supported themselves by useful employ* 
ment. There are abou't two thousand Christian families said to be re* 
siding at Betia.— XonpV Handbook. 
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« the town of joy," 

In a few years, he could report that " the cottages of 
the Christians occupy the place which was once the 
ti<rer’s lair; and instead of his angry and hostile chal- 
lenge, the peaceful, silver sound of Christ’s truth is 
constantly heard in a little church which has risen up 
in the wilderness." 

A bazaar was erected; the ground was rented to the 
native Christians on favourable terms; a range of neat 
cottages arose, and the name of Basharatpur, “The 
Town of Joy,” was given to the place. 

Mr Wybrow, who went to reside at Gorruckpur as 
missionary eight or nine years later, was delighted with 
its aspect, and his observation on what had been 
cfTected fully justified the sanguine expectations Mr 
Wilkinson had formed respecting the desirableness of 
such a plan. “It was once," remarks Mr Wybrow, 
“a wild jungle, but now luxuriant crops wave on it; 
and peaceful cottages, a little mission bungalow, and a 
village church, stand on the very spot where wild ele- 
phants once roamed at pleasure." 

This dear man was too much captivated by the beauty 
of the spot to think of its dangerous character to Euro- 
pean life, and pitching his tent on the banks of a tank 
which was strongly impregnated with malaria, caught 
jungle fever, and died in December 1840 — a grievous 
loss to this mission, and to the cause at large,* 

* A brief hot interesting Memoir of Wybrow, price Is. 6d., drawn np 
b Mr Weitbrecbt of Bardwan, u to be obtained at Niabet’s, 21 Beraara 
fitreet. 
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WATERS BREAK FORTH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Tbe; shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighbg shall 
away." — Isaiah xxxt. 10. 

Mr Wilkinson devoted much of his time to itinerancy, 
and in a few years he was able to write that “the 
greater part, of the converts at Gorruckpur were persons 
from the neighbouring villages, or pilgrims, or religious 
mendicants, who having been met with on his journeys, 
followed him home for further instruction, and had 
been baptized.” 

Among these were several very interesting characters, 
but the most interesting of aU was a Mussulman of 
rank and influence, who received at baptism the name 
of Cornelius, though he is best known by his original 
name of Sheik Razud o Din. 

The circumstances connected with his conversion are 
so remarkable that we will detail them. 

The Sheik was an educated man, and much devoted 
to his false religion. Hearing that his nephew was 
about to be baptized, he came to (xomickpur, deter- 
mined to use forcible means to prevent his forsaking 
his own creed. 
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To the entreaties of the youth, that he would read 
the New Testament, and not condemn opinions which 
he had not examined, he turned a deaf ear ; but when 
the missionaiy explained to him the peculiarities of the 
gospel system, its suitableness to the case of fallen 
sinners, and its power to convey peace and happiness 
to the mind, he began to listen with more deference, 
and at last consented to accept a New Testament 

About three months after he returned to Mr Wilkin- 
son, and, putting the New Testament into his hands, 
said tliat he had “read it through and through/^ The 
heart of that pious missionary glowed with thankful 
joy on hearing him add, “ Wlien I received this book, 
iny heart was full of enmity to Christ as the Son of 
God, and I came here determined to pluck a lamb 
out of his arms. But this Saviour was too strong and 
too gentle for me. I am not only willing lor my 
nephew to embrace Christianity, but I am now come to 
give myself to Christ, and to devote myself henceforth 
to His service.” 

From that hour Sheik Razud o Din became a true 
and zealous follower of Jesus. 

Mr Wilkinson thus describes his personal abearance 
and influence : — 

“ He is about fifty years of age, quite patriarchal in 
bis demeanour and bearing, and really so in character 
—very reverend and good-looking, the head-man of his 
'ullage, and so respected that he has drawn over a great 
portion of the people by bis conduct to forbear perse- 
cutijig him, and a right feeling seems to prevail among 
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them. He desires to erect a church and school at once, 
and seems in all things thoroughly in earnest 

But this venerable man did not long escape the usual 
inheritance of Christ's followers ; and soon after he 
came, in great distress of mind, to mention that though 
his people were disposed to be kind, a brother-in-law, 
a man of some consequence and influence among them, 
turned their hearts by the most false statements and 
misrepresentations, such as his having eaten swine’s 
flesh, and everything offensive to the Mussulman mind. 
He returned home only to endure a fresh fight of 
afflictions. 

Some Christian brethren went to visit him, to com- 
fort and strengthen him. They found him quite soU- 
tary, though he had just been beset by a host of fifty 
or sixty persons, sent to annoy and insult him by a law- 
officer of the court, and high priest of the Mussulmans. 

Tlie disgraceful manner in which they had treatod 
him had a good deal depressed his feelings, which was 
no wonder, considering the great veneration in which 
he had always been held. He was, however, through 
God’s help, firm and unmoved, asserting his determine 
tion, in the strength of Divine grace, to continue stead- 
fast ; and he did so, though he had many a battle to 
fight for his Master after that. 

The day following, the Mufti (high priest) sent w- 
other large company, not to insult, but to allure t e 
old man. All his own people were brought to luo^ 
and lament for him, and every possible entreaty was 
used, so that this trial was far greater than the former. 
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When they saw he could not be persuaded they 
ceased, and again began to curse and abuse, and never 
left him till late at night, when they returned like a 
flock of wolves disappointed of their prey. We can 
little realise his position, in the midst of numbers, all 
opposed to him, and with slight hope that the civil 
power, to which he could have appealed as a Moham- 
medan, would be likely to protect him as a Christian. 
But he did not need its aid : his Lord stood by him, 
as He had done by the apostle Paul before him, and He 
gave him an assurance, that “ because he had set his 
love upon Him, therefore would He deliver him.'' 

His people were afterwards seduced and removed 
from him, taking with them eighty-five rupees, and 
valuables to a considerable amount. He let them know 
he was aware of their proceedings, and left the rest to 
God and thek own consciences, 

Mr Wilkinson was strongly attached to this interest- 
ing old man, and his great trials served but to deepen 
that feeling. When compelled to leave India on account 
of jungle fever, he parted from him with much sorrow, 
and a letter, addressed to him by the Sheik while in 
England, closes with these beautiful words: — "There is 
nothing like love: it is stronger than death; it will 
live for ever. May love divine fill my soul ! May the 
Holy Spirit evermore dwell in this heart, and make it 
ready for death — ready to meet the judgment, ready to 
inherit heaven! Porget not the old man, and pray 
that the sickle may not do its work till the com is 
fnlly ripe. 
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“ And should this one sheaf be gathered in soon, and 
be safely deposited, yet forget not the thousands that 
still remain ungathered, unripened, uncultivated. 

“ Still remember that the harvest is great — few the 
planters, few the cultivators, and few the reapers. May 
many, very many, enter through your labours, when 
this now tottering staff shall be broken ! 

How toucliingly does this aged convert allude to the 
needs of his countrymen in the above words, “Tlie 
harvest is great — few the planters, few the cultiva- 
tors, and few the reapers V* May the day hasten when 
“many” shall be suWituted for “few,” by the power 
of God resting upon and awakening us to our deep and 
awful responsibilities to the Hindu and Mohammedan 
of India 1 

When the Bishop of Calcutta visited Gorruckpur, he 
was introduced to the old Sheik, who had then become 
very deaf. He was struck with his venerable look, and 
intelligent countenance, and with the fact of his having 
been a voluntary catechist to Mr Wilkinson. 

The Sheik was equally gratified at seeing the Bishop, 
who bestowed on him his benediction. He told him he 
had copied out an Essay on Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and Christianity, and added, “ If I could but go 
witli it to the King of Delhi, and stand before him, I 
would shew him this book, and he should learn the folly 
of his own religion, and the wisdom of Christianity. ’’ 

After the death of Mr Wybrow, he wrote, “Our 
shepherd, with his staff in his hand and sandals on hw 
feet, has walked over the Jordan of death to the pro- 
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mised land of Canaan, leaving us poor sheep in the wil- 
derness. Blessed be God, the pasture is not quite 
withered; the rivulets, and streams, and running brooks 
of living water, are not quite dried up, and we know 
that the Fountain never fails ; so that, while we sorrow 
for our earthly head, our heavenly Head still lives, and 
we in Him.” 

When the same sad news reached Benares, Mr Leu- 
polt went to Gorruckpur, and the first man who came 
to meet him was Eazud o Bin. They soon began to 
converse, and he alluded to Mr Wybrow. 

“ He was young,” said he, “ but we loved him. One 
(lay as we were feeding around him he stooped This 
was not his custom. We looked at him, and he at us. 
He shook us by the hand, stopped, tied on his sandals, 
and went across the river. 

“ We could not blame him, for his Lord stood on the 
other side, beckoning him to come. He called him 
away, and has sent us you in his place. If you are 
called away. He will still send others; and if all earthly 
vshcpherds fail, He will never forsake us.” 

Soon after this he became ill, and Mr Leupolt brought 
him to his house to nurse him ; but his children knew 
he had money, and professed much love for him; told 
him none could take care of him so well as they, and 
persuaded him to return in a palanquin which they 
brought. 

One day Mr Leupolt called, and found him very ill 
He had his New Testament open before him, and had, 
he said, been reading his favourite chapter, the fifth of 
z 
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2d Corintliians. He wished to hear it again, Mr 
Leupolt took the book and read it aloud, and then con- 
versed with him on the glorious subject of which it 
treats, and rejoiced with him at the bright prospects it 
reveals ; for he too was ill, and did not know how it 
might be with himself. 

The Sheik was evidently in a dying state, but both 
felt sure of “ a resurrection to eternal life,'' and a speedy 
meeting in glory. He then knelt by his bed for prayer, 
realising the presence of the Lord, and shook hands in 
the full assurance of meeting no more on earth. 

Four days after, a note from the old man was deli- 
vered to Mr Leupolt, saying, “ I have embraced Mo- 
hammedanism ; I have had enough of you Christians 
and of Christ. Do not trouble yourself more about 
me.'' He was too ill to visit him, and sent a pious youn;,' 
man in his place ; but he was denied admittance, and 
asked if he had not been told the purport of the letter 
to Mr Leupolt. 

When he returned they followed Hezekiah’s example 
— laid the letter before the Lord, and prayed that He 
would interpose ; for though the writing looked like 
the Sheik's in every stroke, it seemed almost incredible 
that a dying man could have written so steady a hand 

Ten anxious days passed, when one morning a son of 
the Sheik's appeared before Mr Leupolt in a great 
passion, saying, “Sahib, I shall confess the truth: my 
father did not write that letter, but my uncle, who could 
imitate his hand, wrote it. When my father's eyes 
were fixed in death, we held the Koran over him, aud 
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begged him to touch it He pointed towards heaven, 
shook his cold and withered hand, as if to say, ‘ No, 
no; Christ is mine, and I shall be His for ever.’" The 
son’s confession was made in revenge towards his 
family, because he was dissatisfied with the share of 
property assigned to him. 

What must that poor aged Christian have felt in 
passing through the valley of death, without one word 
of consolation, or one Christian brother near him ? but 
the good Shepherd was with him, his light in the dark- 
ness, his joy in the sorrow. In his Saviour’s might 
he closed his eyes triumphantly in death, and in that 
same might opened them in glory. . 

This faithful picture of the grievous trials attendant 
upon a profession of Christianity in a heathen land, and of 
the obstacles which impede the way to heaven of natives 
of India, will make our own appear very insignificant. 

Every plant of grace grows slowly, even under favour- 
able influences, and many a flower is nipped in the bud 
in a Christian country. What a wonderful exercise of 
Divine power and grace is then needed to bring a plant 
to maturity in such a country as that we are now con- 
templating! Let the affecting thought quicken our 
prayers for all Hindu and other converts rescued from 
heathenism and Mohammedanism. 

After an interval in which several names occur, that 
of the Rev. Mr Menge becomes prominent in this 
mission. The district has always been less under the 
influence of prejudice than most others, and the working 
of the mission has aided in diminishing what existed. 
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One of the most interesting converts baptized by Mr 
Menge was a Hindu doctor, and in his case, as in that 
of the old Sheik, it was the reading of a New Testa- 
ment which awakened his conscience, and shewed him 
the sin of idolatry. This Testament had been given 
him by Mr Crauford, a pious chaplain at Allahabad. 

For two years he frequented the preaching of the 
missionary, and had much private intercourse with 
him. During this time he taught the New Testament 
to his mother, his wife, a brother, and also a servant 
who resided with him. His mother died, fully per- 
suaded she could only obtain salvation through Christ 
His wife, two brothers, and a servant, were all baptized 
with himself, giving satisfactory evidence that they were 
true believers, 

Baldeo was not long spared. Mr Menge visited him 
in his last illness, and asked him whether, in the pro- 
spect of death, he confided in Jesus. He roused at the 
question, and said, “Oh, yes! — with every breath I 
breathe, I breathe the holy name of Jesus.” 

This man was a scholar and a poet, and had com- 
menced writing a poem in Hindi, describing the cha- 
racter of the Saviour and the blessings of the gospel, 
but death prevented his finishing it. His brother is 
now a zealous preacher of the gospel The wife was 
a very amiable, simple-minded woman, full of joy and 
gratitude to God, and able to read her Bible well 

About the same time that this encouraging event 
occurred, a party of more than twenty cultivatoi*s re- 
nounced idolatry in a body, sought Christian instruo- 
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tion, and were permitted to settle at Basharatpur, which 
had grown under Mr Menge's superintendence, so that 
in 1852 he was able to report it as “ prospering in every 
respect, and yielding a considerable surplus.’' He laid 
thi.s out in clearing more jungle, and thus extending 
tlic capiibilities of this Christian settlement. 

Mr Menge was greatly encouraged in 1852 in hia 
itinerating tours. The kind reception he often met with 
cheered his heart. Milk, sugar-cane, and fish, were con- 
tinually offered him; but he sorrowfully adds, like Mr 
Keuther and others similarly placed, “ What permanent 
impression can be iwde, on a district which contains 
about two millionaand a half of inhabitants, by one soli- 
tary missionary of tb6 cross!” Yet he continues, “ In 
consequence of preaching so much, I am visited at home 
by numbers of persona, especially zemind«s and pun- 
(lit.s who have tuisiness in town from the district; and 
for weeks in succession I have had more than forty 
visitors each week, and have had little time for any- 
thing but making known the gospel to Hindus and 
Mohammedans.” 

As we read these statements, we strongly feel it is the 
outpouring of the Spirit from on high that is wanted, 
to bring home conviction to the hearts of these people, 
that they may receive the truth in the love of it, and 
become evangelists to their own countrymen. 

Mr Menge’s health at length c^uite gave way under • 
an accumulation of work sufficient to have crushed a 
strong man in Europe. Gorruckpur was taken up by 
Another, and some pious catechists were of great as- 
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sistance in ministering to the Christian congregation, 
which amounted' to two hundred and twenty persons 
when Mr Menge left. There were also, at the same time, 
between three and four hundred children in the schools 
as well as the orphan and boarding establishments. 



** The Church in the Wlldemees.” 


When the late venerated Bishop last visited Basha- 
ratpur, he was met and welcomed by twenty families at 
the entrance to the church. He addressed and prayed 
with them, saw them in their humble cottages, and ob- 
served that, though poor, these dwellings were neat and 
orderly, and indicative of Christian progress and pro- 
sperity. 

' But this fair and interesting scene now wears a lar 
different aspect ; those comfortable little dwellings have 
all been swept away; the Christian settlement, then re- 
joicing in peace and prosperity, sits solitary, and pro- 
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claims, in its desolation, a silent tale of lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. 

The Kev. H. Stem, the missionary in charge, writes, 
“We safely passed through many alarms and great 
dangers, but on August 13 English protection ceased 
to be afforded to any individual in Gorruckpur, as we 
were informed by a circular from the authorities. This 
had long been feared, for there were no European troops 
that could be spared to protect us ; and though three 
thousand Nepaulese had come to our assistance, no 
confidence was felt in natives, and it was deemed ex- 
licdient to evacuate the place. All the English resi- 
dents, therefore, marched away under the protection of 
the Goorkah force, and no alternative was afforded me 
but to march with them, leaving my property, and, what 
was far more distressing to me, my native flock behind 
in the wilderness without a shepherd. 

“It was,” he adds, ‘/a very sad sight thus in one 
long procession to leave the station, and I could not 
help thinking of King David, when he with his nobles 
fled from his son Absalom. 

“ The schools were closed the day before we left, and 
I placed the mission and the Christians in the care of 
the Rajah of Gopalpur, to whom the authorities made 
over the station and district. In the agreement of 
Government with the Rajah, Basharatpur was especially 
mentioned as a place of which he should take care. 

“ Some of the Christians accompanied me as servants, 
others were engaged by gentlemen, and others were 
sent to Calcutta in charge of the property of the judge. 
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To the one hundred and sixty-two who remained I bade 
a very, sad adieu/' 

In the afternoon Mr Stem visited the village for the 
last time. It was no longer “ The Town of Joy/’ but 
“ The Village of Sorrow.” The people assembled in the 
house of the catechist, where he read the seventy-first 
Psalm and prayed — commending them to the Lord in 
whom they believed. As he left, the whole number 
burst into tears, especially the women and children, 
and he with difficulty restrained his own feelings, which 
were overwhelmingly painful ; for what a prospect was 
before them ! Poor people ! they had much to suffer ; 
yet the Lord heard this parting prayer, watched over 
them, and preserved them from those extreme calami- 
ties which in some other parts of India native Chris- 
tians have had to endure. 

It was during the hottest part of the year, and in the 
midst of the heaviest tropical rains, that this march 
was made ; and at daybreak on the 19th, just as they 
were starting from their encampment in a mango grove, 
they were suddenly attacked from three sides by a rebel 
force of two thousand men. The Nepaulese were up 
in a moment, charging the enemy at the point of the 
bayonet, and after one hour s hard fighting the field 
was cleared, and victory declared, with only one killal 
and nine wounded. Above two hundred of the enemy 
were left dead, and fifteen prisoners brought into camp 
and decapitated by the Nepaulese, who made them 
kneel down, and then cut off their heads at a stroke 
with their sharp knives. 
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Their leader was wounded, but escaped ; his palan- 
quin was, however, captured, and with it a large num- 
ber of most important letters and papers, from which 
it was evident that an attack on Gorruckpur was con- 
templated. It was in hope of obtaining seven and a 
half lacs of rupees treasure they carried with them, that 
the party had been attacked en route, and it led to the 
adoption of many precautions during the remainder of 
the march, which lasted twenty days. 

The confused noise of battle, and garments rolled in 
blood, were sad scenes for a minister of peace to wit- 
ness, but the prevailing feeling was one of extreme 
thankfulness for delivering mercies. 

On Mr Stem’s arrival at Benares, he heard that the 
Rijah to whom the station had been committed was 
soon deposed by a Mussulman, who collected all the 
property left, and appropriated it to himself, so that his 
personal effects were lost^ and the mission church and 
buildings robbed and spoiled. 

The poor Christians, after encountering very severe 
sufferings at the hands of the Mohammedans, were 
obliged to abandon their homes, and take refuge at 
Aligunj, near Chupra. Their history is contained in a 
letter from Mr Stem, who writes : — 

“ I arrived here (Aligunj) safely, and found most of 
the native Christians well We were very happy to see 
each other again, after a separation of upwards of three 
nionths. Before I reached their encampment in a 
large mango grove, the children came running out to 
tneet me, and to conduct me into the midst of their 
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parents, who surrounded me. Every one began to tell 
hifl own tale of trials and privations. We then had 
prayers, to thank the good Lord for having preserved 
us from so many dangers, and for having given us a 
new token of mercy in permitting us to meet again. 

“The Christians left Basharatpur on the 20th of 
October. For upwards of two months they had lived 
in continual fear and anxiety, being exposed to the 
spoliation of their goods, and to personal ill-treatment. 
During a dacoity, one of them received a deep sword- 
cut in his back ; others were beaten ; the women, who 
usually ran into the jungle, were ill treated ; and the 
catechist in charge, Raphael, was particularly exposed 
to the fury of the enemy. The maltreatment he re- 
ceived very much hastened his death, which happened 
on the 12th of October. 

“ After Raphael’s death their best bullocks were seized, 
and seven of the men carried before the chakladar, who 
kept them prisoners for two days. On learning that 
they were Christians, he ordered them to deny their 
faith and become Mussulmans. One of the chakladars 
men -interfered, and said that these Christians had been 
neither Hindus nor Mussulmans, but were brought up 
as orphans in the Christian religion, and therefore would 
not be received by either of these persuasions. 

“Still the chakladar insisted on their becoming 
Mohammedans, and requested them to look out for a 
Moulvai. The seven Christians, as they tell me, appeared 
to consent to this arrangement. Upon this, they were 
allowed to go to their homes. When they got there, 
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they told their brethren what had happened, and con- 
sulted together what to do. 

“ They left in small parties, by stealth, during suc- 
cessive nights, from the 20th of October, having 
agreed to meet at a certain place east of Gorruckpur, 
beyond the boundary of their district. They travelled 
through jungle for three days, and all reached in safety, 
one party only having been robbed on the road. The 
others saved a few clothes, and some even escaped with 
their carts and bullocks. When near Betia (see page 
StG), three families went there for protection: the rest 
intended to go to Benares, but will now remain at 
Aligunj, and I intend to remain with them, but shall 
return to Chupra to-morrow, to buy blankets and some 
necessary clothes for them. The expenses are very 
great, and will be so for some time to come. The 
widow of Eaphael has two little children, who are too 
young to be admitted among the orphans. 

“ We are thankful to add that the Relief Fund Com- 
mittee most promptly and liberally arranged to supply 
all the wants of these poor native Christians, Gomick- 
pur has since been recovered by the Goorkahs, and we 
hope the Christians may soon be re-established in their 
homes, and that after peace and quiet is restored to the 
disturbed provinces, by God’s blessing on the British 
arms, Basharatpur will become more emphatically than 
ever “ a town of joy,” and its “ church in the wilder- 
ness ” will be surrounded by a fruitful field.* 

Kind Christian friends in England have sent temporal relief to these 
And other suflfering Christians, through the Church Missionary Society. 
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To reach the mission next in order, we must return 
from Gorruckpur to Benares, cross the river, and pass 
a long way down to the south-west of that city, right 
into the heart of Central India, about midway, if you 
draw a line from Calcutta to Scinde, between these two 
places. It is a long and weary journey, during which 
we find no missionary brethren to give us a friendly 
greeting as we halt, for there is not one mission station 
between Benares and Jubbulpur, the place we are about 
to describe. 

Some time in the year 1886, a Christian friend who 
was travelling up the country, halted at the mission 
station of Burdwan, and refreshed the spirit and glad- 
dened the heart of the missionary by remaining the 
day, and communicating several most interesting par- 
ticulars regarding Central India, where he had been 
located as a servant of Government. 

The conversation was of that free and brotlierly 
description which is peculiar to Christian friends, 
meeting as such, in a country like India, for the firsts 
and perhaps the last time. 

The missionary element was not the only one that 
marked it. Much was said in reference to the inner 
life of the Christian pilgrim, when called to dwell in a 
retired locality almost in solitude — at least in a desolate 
wilderness as regards spiritual privileges — and very 
beautiful were some of the remarks made, very striking 
some of the sentiments drawn forth, in reference to 
the grace and faithfulness of our divine Redeemer, that 
good Shepherd who is ever providing His flock with 
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refreshments on their desert journey, by leading them 
beside the still waters of sweet and holy communion 
with Himself, when cut off from the nether springs 
arising from communion with fellow-believers. 

The wayfarer spoke from experience on these points, 
and the missionary too could respond in hearty sym- 
pathy, for both had tasted of the preciousness of Him 
who comes nearest when others remove farthest; and, 
though their personal acquaintance lasted but six brief 
hours, they became friends for eternity. 

The traveller passed on, but not till he had kindled 
so warm an interest in Mr Weitbrecht’s mind for 
Central India that he promised to use all his influence 
to induce the Basle Society to send a band of mission- 
aries there. Nor did he forget his promise, but the man 
of God was called to wait, for His time was not yet 
come. 

It is true that a few months later Mr Weitbrecht’s 
cousin, Pfander, who came to stop with him at Burd- 
wan in 1837, prayed much, and thought much, in re- 
ference to undertaking this sphere with a band of bre- 
thren ; but it was concluded that it could not then be, 
and his way was made clear to go elsewhere. 

Some years passed, and four German brethren were 
heard of in this locality, yet scarcely heard of ere they 
^cre gone. They had, from ignorance, chosen an un- 
healthy spot, and in a few months all four were num- 
htred with the dead. 

Again years passed, and an energetic chaplain came 
to Jiibbulpur, the chief place of this district. He 
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looked out on the great moral waste that surrounded 
him,' and longed to bring order and beauty into regions 
where only confusion, bitterness, and death had existed 
hitherto. 

He had before been in places where he could point 
to little ^pots of garden-ground, where, under the plant- 
ing of one apostolic labourer, the watering of another, 
and the increase bestowed on a third by that God who 
never withholds it from the faithful cultivator, the de- 
sert land had become springs of water, and the field 
been overshadowed by trees of righteousness. 

This excellent man, the Kev. A. F. Dawson, was not 
content with looking and desiring, but bestirred himself 
to arouse others, if it might be that thereby the foun- 
dation of a mission should be laid. 

He set to work by representing facts to those around 
him. “ Here,’* said he, “ are we placed in Central India, 
a vast region containing fifty millions of inhabitants, 
under British rule, or direct British influence. Let us 
contemplate the work imdone, and place the true state 
of the case vividly before our eyes.” 

And then, to bring his subject more within the grasp 
of the mind, he spoke only of one important portion of 
this extensive district, the Nerbudda territory, so called 
from the sacred stream which waters it, ceded to our 
Government at the end of the Mahratta war, inhabited 
by, it is supposed, three millions of human beings, to 
whom, although they have been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the subjects of Christian England, the glad tidings 
of salvation have never yet been proclaimed. 
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gained the hearty co-optation of his countrymen, the 
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and then he wrote to the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society in Calcutta 

He spoke in, his letter of “the inviting position of 
Jubbulpur, the official metropolis of the Nerhndda ter- 
ritory, with a poi)ulation of forty thousand, lying on the 
Grand Trunk Road, connecting the upper provinces of 
Hindusthan with the Deccan, that immense and entirely 
neglected country.” He spoke next of the salubrity of 
the climate of this table-land at the foot of the Vindya 
mountains, and of the hill tribes who inhabit those 
mountain ranges, and their destitute and miserable con- 
dition. 

“ And then,” he added, “ this noble and most pro- 
mising field is open to the Church Missionary Society. 
For years incipient efforts have been making, and at this 
moment there is a local committee ready to co-operate 
at once in raising funds to the amount of dfi’SOO a-year, 
and to guarantee all the incidental expenses of the 
mission besides, for five years, if you will only send us 


HEN. 


“ There is,” continued Mr Dawson, “ the entire frame- 
work of a mission — schools, houses, books, furniture ; 
and I pray the Lord of the harvest night and day to 
“Jend us labourers — prayerful, experienced, devoted men 
God. It is a matter which concerns the glory of 
Sod, the good of souls, and the character of our Church. 

“ Earnest men are pledged to labour with me, ener- 
getically and quickly. I will at once open a Christian 
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school at Jubbiilpur, and work in^it myself, if yon pro- 
toise to send a master before the end of next-^rains, 
V^hen I must leave* Ordained missionaries, to preach 
to the people, and foll9i5V up the impression mile by 
the school, might come later. If I open a school to- 
morrow, within a week I shall have tyo hundred boys 
collected, each with his Bible in his hand.'' 

After reading all this, which is but a little of what 
was urged, our readers will perhaps feel, as the Church 
Missionary Committee felt, when obliged to negative 
Mr Dawson's request* ** shame, pain, and humiliation;" 
but they had “no men" to give, and could only say, 
“May our merciful Lord waken the ear of many an 
English clergyman ‘to hear as the learned,' and make 
our land to recognise her high function as the Evangelist 
of the world, and to know the day of her visitation/’ 
“ Jubbulpur has been the scene of the wonderfully suc- 
cessful endeavours of Colonel Sleeman and other British 
officers to humanise and civilise the Thugs. ShaH 
British Christians stop short of imparting to Jubbulpur 
the higher blessings of the everlasting gospel ?" 

'Hie year passed away. Mr Dawson left the place 
with a sad and disappointed heart, but he did not cease 
to pray for it, and in the course of the year that fol- 
lowed God provided a European schoolmaster; but 
England had not the honour or the privilege of send- 
ing him forth, though he was placed Aere by the Church 
Missionary Society. 

Pe was one of that earnest band of humble German 
bKthren, who have gone out during the last twen^ 
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years chiefly undergo spur of private zeaL He had 
been twelve years in the country, knew the language 
well, and was fully able to superintend the schools, and 
some other departments of 4he mission, until a mis- 
sionary should be appointed. 

That missioi^ry appointment is still to be made, for 
no ordained clergyman has yet offered permanently for 
Jubbulpur. The Rev. E. Stuart, who was for some 
time in other stations, occupied the place for about a 
year, but had then again to remove, so that Mr Rebsch, 
the catechist, continues alone. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STAPw OF PKOMIfiE. 

“ There shall be an ^ndful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountwns.”-— Psalm Ixxii. 16. 

Notwithstandino the many discouraging circum- 
stances narrated in the previous chapter, the first-fruit> 
of the mission at Jubbulpur have been yielded, in the 
person of a Brahman pundit and his wife, both of ad- 
vanced age, whose case affords strong encouragement 
to missionary labourers to sow the seed of the Word oi 
God far and wide, in faith that the Lord will cause it 
to germinate and bring forth fruit as it may pleai>o 
Him. 

Some twelve or thirteen years before, this pundit 
went on pilgrimage to Hurdwar, and there, at the most 
renowned mela in Hindusthan, amid the din and throiiL' 
of hundreds of thousands of devotees to the grossest 
idolatry, he received from a missionary some Christian 
books. He took them home with him, kept them for 
some years, but at length read them, and learned through 
them the truths of the gospel of salvation, which be 
communicated to his neighbours as he received them 
himself. 
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Some pious Engftsh residents at Jubbulpur aided bis 
efforts, and after acting for some years as a sort of 
missionary in his native village, he and his wife gained 
courage to offer tjaemselves for baptism, and he entered 
the Saviour's fold under the name of Adhem Massih, 
and became increasingly useful His brethren were 
much displeased with him, but he lived amongst them, 
conciliated them, induced them to visit him, and listen 
quietly to his arguments. He thus spread abroad the 
knowledge of his faith in Christ, and as he was superior 
in all respects to most Brahmans, and well acquainted 
with his own religion and shasters, he could attack 
them with their own weapons. 

This interesting convert was baptized by Mr Leupolt 
when he visited Jubbulpur in 1854, and confirmed the 
impression previously received regarding the promising 
cliaracter of this place as a missionary station. 

Among other favourable circumstances which Mr 
Leupolt noticed, he alluded to the prospect of “ certain 
employment for the converts, which has always been 
the great care and source of anxiety to the missionary 
in India.”* 

The “certain employment” regarded by Mr Leupolt 
as so bright a spot in the missionary prospect at Jub- 

* “ To this day," says the Rev. Cotton Mather, “ Hindu and Mo- 
bammedan converts are not eligible to fill any of the responsible offices 
cf Government, their Christian profession being a di.squalification." 
May we not hope a better day is at bandl We have only to refer to Mr 
Montgomery’s notification, respecting the employment of native Chris- 
tians in the Punjab in preference to all other natives, if snitably 
qualified, to strengtboi and encourage this hope for the other parts of our 
Indian Empire. 
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bulpur, is connected with “The School of Industry” 
established at this station by the excellent men who were 
employed by Government in the suppression of Thuggee, 
a dreadful system of murder, which has for ages pre- 
vailed over India, and has but of late years been brought 
to light, and in a great measure put down by the energy 
and vigilance of British officers * There are in this 
Jubbulpur School of Industry a thousand Thugs, 
consisting of Thug approvers, their connexions, or 
children. It is an interesting establishment, both on 
account of the different trades taught, and the field it 
opens out for educational and missionary exertions. 
“ Several families of Christians might at once be em- 
ployed, especially females, as teachers in the manufac- 
tories, to the children of those who were once Thugs. 

“All the materials of a good and prosperous mission 
exist here, and Mr Leupolt did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it, as a mission field, superior to Juanpiir, 
Azimghur, Gonmckpur, Agra, and even Benares itself, 
except that the latter place being the chief seat of 
Hinduism, if it fall, Hinduism falls with it ; but, be- 


• The Thugs are a aet of robbers, who are organised in large gangs, 
and travel about to entice pilgrims and others on a journey. When they 
have gained their confidence, they strangle them with a handkerchief, 
by a method peculiar to themselves, take away their property, and bnry 
their corpses. They have their own vocabulary, and were wont to mur- 
der thousands annually on all the great rivera and roads. N ine hundred 
of them were arrested, transported, and hung, within the first five years 
of their being discovered to exist Their patron goddess is Kali, to 
whom they offer sacrifices under the name of Bhowani, before setting off 
on their murderous expeditions. They are usually men of mild coon* 
tenances and pleasing address. 
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sides Benares, he knew of no station more promising 
than Jubbulpur.” 

When Mr Stuart arrived, he was at once introduced 
to the pundit whom Mr Leupolt had baptized, and was 
delighted in listening to him as he addressed the people, 
evidently with much effect. He appeared to speak so 
deeply from the heart when he told them what things 
God had done for his own soul, which all the vain 
philosophers of Hinduism, and all her hosts of idol 
deities, had quite failed to do, though he had tried 
them for many years. 

It must have been a touching and encouraging sight 
to a true-hearted missionary of the cross, to witness, 
on his arrival at a new sphere of labour, a venerable 
and erudite Hindu, standing up in the midst of a mass 
of his heathen countrymen, with whom he )\ad resided 
from his youth up, in his own picturesque home, acting 
as the instructor and spiritual guide of several families 
in this purely heathen village, under the very shadow 
of the many idol temples which cover the strange fan- 
tiistic hill on which it is situated — a mass of boulders, 
•'iaid to have been thrown down there by the monkey 
god Hiineyman. In such a spot, amid such associa- 
tions, a Brahman, once a priest of these very temples, 
was now gathering a company of those who were once 
his misguided votaries, to read with them the Scriptures 
oj truth, and to teach them to pray to the living God ; 
and though none of them had then obtained courage to 
follow him, yet the missionary felt it to be “ a day- 
spring from on high.'' 




A Brahman blessing a Sudra. 


But the earnest-minded Mr Stuart could take but a 
glance, as it were, of this interesting work ere he had 
to leave it, and the following year Mr Rebsch, referring 
to the pundit's congregation, thus writes : — 

“ I had much hope of them, and have spoken again 
and again with them on the necessity of confessing 
Christ openly, as the only Saviour. We pray together, 
but still fear of man keeps them back. They belong to 
the Church of Christ in heart, but dare not take the 
decided step. So it is with thousands in different parts 
of India. A spell seems, as it were, to rest upon them, 
exercised by the power of the god of this world ; but a 
better time is at hand, when he shall hinder no longer, 
and his influence shall be destroyed, when He who 
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letteth shall let. The city contains a noble preaching 
place, where from three to four hundred hearers will 
often assemble at a time ; and there are spacious 
streets, where good congregations are collected without 
difficulty.” 

On one occasion, when Mr Smith of Benares visited 
Jubbulpur with two other missionaries, he paid several 
visits to a Mahratta pundit, in company with a native 
Christian catechist, who had been a Mahratta. 

They remained two or three hours on each occasion, 
but the old man refused to bring out the stores of 
learning for which he was famed, saying that the mis- 
sionary was a Christian, and the catechist an apostate, 
and therefore neither had the ability or right to become 
acquainted with the deep things of Hinduism. 

There was a large assembly of respectable influential, 
reading men present each time, and they felt the con- 
vert s remarks and refutation of Hinduism so keenly at , 
the first meeting — for they were unanswerable — that at 
the second some of them began at once to put him down 
with a high hand, insisting that he should not be allowed 
to speak, as he was an apostate. 

Mr Smith insisted that he should, and added, “I 
gather from your treatment of tJiis Christian man an 
additional argument that your religion is not from 
God, and that you do not know God : if you did, you 
would shew love — you would weep over your brother, 
instead of hating him — ^you would ask him with all 
hindness why he had forsaken Hinduism and embraced 
^^^^^^^®tinnity, and would try to win him bact” 
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This learned assembly were completely silenced and 
ashamed by the holy boldness of the missionary, re- 
ceived books, and promised to read them. It was a 
striking exemplification of the decided and dignified 
kind of course that most efiectually influences a Hindu 
mind. 

Mr Smith noticed on this visit, the happy effect 
which had been produced on the native population of 
Jubbulpur, in favour of Christianity, by the earnest 
and zealous efforts of the judge of the station, who had 
made Christianity quite familiar to many of the people, 
by distributing tracts and books among them, thus pre- 
paring the way for the missionary; and he adds, “Were 
there but many more such men in the civil and military 
services, one-half the difficulties that at present encom- 
pass the missionary would disappear."' * 

We must not leave Jubbulpur without visiting 
Bhera Ghat, and feasting our eyes with a sight of one 
of the most striking natural objects to be seen in India, 
or perhaps in the world. 

A few miles away from the town rise the marble or 
magnesian limestone rocks, from seventy to a hundred 
feet high, on each side of the sacred stream of the 
Nerbudda, which here flows through a very deep bed, 

* Mr Tucker of Benares, brother to the excellent man who was mur- 
dered at Fntteypur, has pnrsoed the same Christian course. In his cold- 
season official tours a part of his establishment consisted of two native 
catechists, who accompanied him to preach to the people, and disseminate 
Christian knowledge amonpt them as they went. Let it be remembered, 
in connexion with this fact, that Benares was the place where mstiny 
was put down almost miraculously, and where no base and reroltiug 
murders of Europeans were permitt^ to occur. 
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and is as still as death. The whole scene is magnificent 
beyond description, and has a peculiarly solemnising 
effect on the Christian mind, making us feel it a place 
peculiarly adapted for contemplation and prayer, as well 
as for praise of the great Creator. 

We sail up the river for a mile or more, reach after 
reach, each one threatening to terminate our further 
progress, until we come near its apparent close, when 
we perceive that it opens out into another, and then in 
a similar way into another. For the latter half of the 
distance, the snow-like marble rocks accompany us on 
each side of the river, and the whole is terminated by a 
waterfall, in the shape of a horse-shoe, which, at the 
season when the river is full, is said, by those who have 
seen both, to surpass the Falls of Niagara. 

Tlie surrounding scenery is all in keeping, and we are 
almost disposed to envy a hyragi, who has taken up llis 
abode on one of the cliffs, carrying his idolatry into the 
midst of this wonderfully beautiful manifestation of 
the Creator s power and skill It is in this neighbour- 
hood that the village of our friend, the Brahman con- 
vert, is placed. We cannot wonder he is attached to it. 

The marble of these rocks is regarded as of a very 
superior quality, quite equal to the finest found in 
Italy. 

There is another principal place in this district, called 
Sugar, about one hundred and twelve miles from Jub- 
hulpur; but this town does not appear so promising or 
iuteresting in a missionary point of view. The Eev. 
H. Sells, of the Propagation Society, commenced an 
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itinerant mission at Sagar in the beginning of 1857 
and it is hoped he will become very useful in this 
destitute district. 

There are other spots towards Bundlekund, where 
missionaries, when out on tours, have met with encou- 
raging circumstances. One of these, a very touching 
one, which occurred to Mr Smith many years ago, we 
will relate. 

He stopped at a large village, called Sunwahr, and 
held a particularly interesting meeting with some pun- 
dits, who acknowledged themselves beaten, and united 
with the people of the place in listening to the gospel 
with great attention, promising to read the books which 
they received, with prayer to the supreme invisible 
God, and, having found the true way themselves, to 
teach it to the peopla 

‘Some years passed, and Mr Smith came again to 
Sunwahr, but found these fine promises had evaporated 
as the morning cloud in every instance but one — that of 
a young pundit, who had, it appeared, from the testi- 
mony of several, really and sincerely read the books, 
and talked much to the people about Christianity. 

Alas ! he had died of cholera five years before. No 
messenger of peace had been here in the meanwhile, to 
lend him a helping hand along the narrow way which 
Jesus points out to His followers, but if He were 
teaching him by His Spirit, no other guide was needed. 
His poor widow came to see the missionary, and told 
him of her sorrows and trials ; he pointed her to the 
Saviour, and passed on his way. 
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Mr Smith’s native catechist left him near Sunwahr, 
to go and visit his relatives in Bundlekund. An ex- 
tract from a letter which he addressed to him from an 
uncle s house, will give a lively picture of some of the 
mental sufferings of a Hindu convert, and will kindle an 
increased sympathy towards him in Christian hearts : — 

“ Many salutations ! By the favour of the Lord I 
arrived all well, and always pray for your welfare. 
When I reached, I felt in a state of great distress and 
uncertainty as to what I should do regarding visiting 
my uncle. I thought he will surely say, as soon as he 
hears of my arrival, ‘ Go, go — do not wish to see your 
face.’ Thinking this, I determined at one time to go off 
again just as I had come (literally, with the same feet), 
hut I altered my mind, and sent him a note by my ser- 
vant. 

“ As soon as he received intelligence of me, he began 
to weep, immediately sent for me, appointed me a se- 
parate room and food. But though from love he did 
all this, still he was very angiy and grieved with me. 
I made every effort to tell him the word of truth, but 
he would not attend or be convinced. I did my best 
in preaching, and left some books with them, and took 
leave in three days, as they did not wish me to stay 
longer. 

“ My uncle cares very little about his own religion, 
and thinks only of making money, but he felt he must 
say something in its defence. When I met him, he did 
not, like other Mahrattas, shew any fear of being pol- 
inted by my touch, but embraced me, seated me on the 
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same carpet with himsdf ; and while thus seated with 
me, ate pan, which no Hindu would do with an out- 
caste.” 

In another part of the letter he alludes to two inter- 
views he had with his father, who, he says, “ becomes 
harder and harder, his enmity to Christianity increas- 
ing, though to me personally he was a little softened in 
manner, and told me that when he heard of niy dear 
wife's death, he neither ate nor drank for three days/' 

He need not thus have sorrowed, for she had died a 
happy and glorious death, manifesting every mark of a 
real child of God — a striking proof of what Divine 
grace can effect on the mind of a heathen in the short 
space of fourteen months. She had slept in Jesus but 
three days before her husband set off on this tour, 
which seemed to have been mercifully arranged to 
mitigate his grief, and gradually revive his spirits.* 

The direct road from Jubbulpur to the river side, to 
which we must now return, is called the Great Dakhin 
Road. It will, in all probability, be ere long superseded 
by the projected railway from Mirzapur to Bombay, 
The country is picturesque in its natural features, and 
well cultivated — ^liow dark, morally, we will not at- 
tempt to sketch. Mr Smith met with an interesting 

* This interesting coDTert came over to England with the Moha Rsj^ 
Dhuleep Singh, who requested the missionaries at Benares to send hio 
a Christian companion. He returned to India in a year or two, an 
entered again on his work. His only child was left in charge of Mr Lenj 
poU 8 sister, with whom she still resides. This dear little girl, " ^tlen, 
was with Mrs Small when she was attacked (see page 829), hot 
not ipjnred by the a ssassins . 
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young man on this road, who made up his mind to be- 
come a Christian after a few interviews with him ; and 
at Rewall he paid some visits to the Rajah, an orthodox 
HiiKln, a great patron of Brahmans and Pundits. 
These Hindus of the old school are now becoming rare, 
so we will accompany -Mr Smith on his visits. 

The Rajah, upon receiving his salaams and request 
for an interview, politely sent an elephant for him and 
his brother missionaries. They found him seated on 
his tin-one, under a silk canopy, with upwards of a 
hundred attendants seated on each side and behind 
him. These constituted his durbar, or court. He rose 
at their entrance, and returned their obeisance, request- 
ing them to sit on chairs, which were placed for them. 

After one or two general observations, he inquired 
“ in what particular features the Christian rel.'gion dif- 
fered from the Hindu, as he was a worshipper of one 
Cod, believed in a creation, and in the separate exist- 
ence of souls, whether in men or animals ; and also, 
that salvation did not consist in absorption, but in a 
dwelling near to God.” 

He was answered, that in Christianity we chiefly ap- 
pealed to testimony. He said that was his practice too. 
A concise view of the creation of man, the fall, and the 
redemption by Christ was then given him ; the necessity 
of the atonement was illustrated by several similes. 

He criticised a little, and then said the two religions 
did not differ substantially, as Ram was held by them 
to confer similar blessings to those which we expected 
from Christ. 
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To this was objected, that Earn, being sinful, could 
not liberate others, and did not profess to have at- 
tempted any expiation, which was necessary to reconcile 
justice and mercy. 

This point was dwelt on for some time, and when 
the missionaries rose to leave, the Eajah rose, as at 
their entrance. They regarded him as “ the most in- 
telligent, candid, and dignified Hindu ruler they had 
ever met with." They were “ surprised he had heard 
them so freely and fairly. It was evident he led the 
durhar, and not the durbar him." The missionaries 
also heard he was ” a reading man, and one of good 
moral character," a very uncommon thing for a Hindu. 

The following day a second invitation was sent them, 
accompanied by an elephant to convey them to the 
palace. In the interior courtyard they observed "a 
liandsomo arch, formed by stones, covered with figure^ 
of men and women in relievo. The attitudes of tlic 
figures, and the grouping, were striking, and the efl’ect 
good." 

Tliey ascended to the roof on which the durhar was 
held hy a rough staircase of unwrought timber, with 
the interstices filled with earth. Such discrepancies are 
common in an oriental palace. In one of the veran- 
dahs of the court were the musicians and dancing-gkl'- 
one of whom had a rich, powerful voice. The Kajali 
received them as before. “ Beliind the throne stoixi 
three servants, one with a chouri (brush), another with 
a sword, and a third with a chillam (the tobacco pre- 
pared for smoking in the Imkah). 
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“ As dusk came on, torches were lighted, when all the 
durbar rose, made obeisance, and blessed the Rajah, 
who, ill return, bowed, putting his fingers to various 
parts of his face. From the roof where they were was 
to be seen a fine shbet of water, with a well-wooded 
idaiid ill the centre.” 

The interview commenced by inquiries after health, 
and others regarding Queen Victoria, the state of the 
Punjab, whether Hindus might visit England, &c. ; and 
tlieii the conversation on the doctrine of the atonement 
ivas resumed, and a very interesting discussion was 
carried on. 

The Rajah mentioned having once had a meeting 
witii the Bishop of Calcutta, and afterwards correspond- 
in^r with him. After the missionaries left, Mr Smith 
wrote to him, giving him a r^sumS of what had been 
said, to wliich he received an affable and friendly reply, 
and hoped to continue the subject by this mode of 
intercourse. 

It is pleasant to be informed that this interesting 
Rajah of Rewah has remained faithful to the British 
during the late rebellion, though others, who were under 
great oldigations to the Government, have played it 
hdse ; and on September the 18th, an aged Rajah and 
his eldest son were blown from our guns at Jubbulpur. 

8liaiikar Sahae’s forefathers had been grand Rajahs 
for fifteen hundred years, until conquered by the Mah- 
I’attas. When England obtained possession of that 
l>art of India, some forty years back, this man was 
found in great want and misery, and lands and villages 
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were bestowed upon him, which yielded about ^>800 
annually. Yet, when the moment of trial came, he 
shewed no gratitude, and conspired with others to pro- 
mote outbreak, plunder, and murder. 

He was tried, convicted on the clearest evidence, and, 
with his eldest son, sentenced to death. A piteous 
sight it was, to see the old white-haired Rajah, calm, 
and with great dignity, preparing himself for the dread- 
ful evil which awaited him. Not a muscle did he move 
as he was being bound and tied hands and feet to the 
wheels of the gun. 

“ What had betrayed him to such ingratitude ? His 
rdigion; for in his bag was found the following hymn 
to Kali: — 

* 0 great Kali, eat np tbe backslider; 

Trample under your feet the wicke<L 

Grind down tbe enemies, the British, to the dust ; 

Kill them, that none remain ; 

Pestroy their women, servantw/and children. 

Protect Shankar Sabae. 

Preserve thy disciples, 0 Kali ; 

Listen to the call of the hnmble. 

Po not delay to cut the heads off the unclean race ; 

Pevour them quickly, 0 great Kali 1 ’ 

" Poor man ! his deceived heart had turned him aside, 
and led him to believe that he was acting so as to ple^ 
the goddess who delights in blood. 

" Who confirmed him in the idea that his religion was 
true ? The very same Government who had relieved 
him in temporal distress, and had acted towards him 
kindly and benevolently, as far as earthly affairs went, 
but had, at the'same time, carefully abstained from eveiy 




Hindu Servant performing Pujah to a small god which his Master unpacked 
from a bag in which he had been collecting curiosities. 

Jubbulpur has been preserved from destruction, 
though there has been in Central India much serious 
disturbance, and at Sagar a hundred women and chil- 
dren were in January released from the fort, where they 
had been shut up six months. The missionary has also 
a tale to relate of danger and deliverance, which space 
not permit us to repeat. 

2 B 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

WITNESSING A GOOD CONFESSION. 

“ And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; yea, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonment.”— Hkb. xi. 36. 

And now, having arrived at Mirzapur, to which the 
Great Dakhin Road brings us, our inland journey termi- 
nates, and we again proceed by the river ; first taking a 
hasty glance at this large town, one of the chief trading 
places in India, where they make carpets equal in ap- 
pearance to those of Persia, and fabricate all kinds of 
vessels of brass and iron. 

Mirzapur abounds in handsome stone buildings; but 
it is the missionary and his work which interest vs, and 
we enjoy a delightful conversation with Mr Mather, of 
the London Missionary Society, who takes us round 
and introduces us to his converts, his schools, his 
church, and his press. He commenced the station in 
1 837, and has laboured there with blessing. He is 
sometimes the companion of Mr Smith of Benares, on 
his extensive cold-season tours, and the Benares mis- 
sionaries are his frequent guests. 

As Mr Leupolt was one day preaching in the baza^ 
of Mirzapur, a well-dressed Mohammedan stepped for- 
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ward, who looked like a head-servant in some gentle- 
man’s establishment. He had been attentively listen- 
ing to the discourse, and his countenance shewed that 
his feelings had been wounded. 

As soon as he could address Mr Leupolt, he said, “ Sir, 
you have stated that all men are sinners, and you have 
taken much pains to prove it ; but sir it is not true, 
for although I admit that there are many sinners, and 
include myself among the number, yet there are excep- 
tions, and my late mistress who is gone to England is 
one of them. 

“She was without sin. During a period of eight 
years in which I lived in her service, I never saw her 
angry, and I never heard her speak an unkind word to 
any person. She had morning and evening prayers 
with us, in Hindusthanl She established schools, fed 
the poor, clothed the naked, and comforted those who 
sutfered;” or, to use his own words, “she cooled the 
bowels of those who were in the fire of tribulation/’ 

When Mr Leupolt entered into the man s narrative, 
and inquired for the lady’s name, he became milder — 
said she was Behee # ★ * (lady), and went on expa- 
tiating on her virtues with much feeling. 

When he had finished, Mr Leupolt asked him how 
his mistress had expressed herself in prayer. He replied, 

'■ This is a subject which we were unable to compre- 
hend. She invariably spoke of herself as if she had 
been a great sinner, while we all knew she was sinless.” 

Mr Leupolt said, “Do you believe she ever told a 
he ? ” He indignantly replied, “ No, never 1 " 
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“ But if she called herself a sinner, and you believe 
she always spoke the truth, she must have felt she was 
a sinner in the sight of God, though you could not de- 
tect it ; the statement tljen remains true, that all men 
are sinners, and however holy a person may be, he is 
still not perfectly so. There was but one Being en- 
tirely free from sin on earth, and that was Jesus Christ.” 

It so happened that Mr Leupolt dined that night at 
the house of this lady's brother, and the very servant 
who had attacked him after his sermon, stood behind 
his chair. During dinner English letters were brought 
in, which instantly drew the attention of the servants. 

They anxiously waited for the eventful sentence, 
“ All’s well with Mrs « 0 which produced a warm 
expression of joy, and animated the countenance of 
every servant in the room. 

The memory of the righteous is blessed. That lady 
never returned to India ; but the remembrance of her 
holy life and Christian demeanour will long be affec- 
tionately cherished by Hindus and Mohammedans. She 
letlier Hght shine before men, and glorified God in no 
ordinary way among these poor unbelieving people, who, 
though they will make many excuses for a merely no- 
minal Christian, discern, and require almost perfection 
from a pious man or woman. 

The missionaries at Mirzapur were in great peril on 
the breaking out of the mutiny at Benares, and the 
ladies were sent on a flat then passing to Allahabad; 
but on their way the report of the massacres which had 
taken place reached them, and the steamer which towed 
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them left them, and hastened forward to aid the suf- 
ferers in the fort at that place. 

Thus these poor things remained unprotected on the 
river, the banks of which were thronged with infuri- 
ated people. In the night they left the flat for the long 
boat, and were exposed during the day to the direct 
rays of the sun, without water or provision. Their 
sufferings were awful, with young infants depending 
on them ; but the Lord delivered them, and brought 
them in safety to Chunar, to unite with their Benares 
brethren in praising Him. 

Crossing the river from Mirzapur, we pass upward 
on its western bank till we reach the city of Allahabad, 
once famed in Budhist annals, but still more noted in 
modern days for the many pilgrims who were wont to 
drown themselves at the tribeni, or sacred junction of 
three streams, the two principal of which are the Ganges 
and the Jumna, 

“ When a pOgrim arrives here he sits down on the 
brink of the river, and has his head and body shaved, 
so that each hair may fall into the water : the sacred 
writings of the Hindus promise him one million of years' 
residence in heaven for every hair thus deposited,” 

A very excellent and zealous chaplain, named Cran- 
ford, commenced a mission at this station in 1828 . 
He was of the same spirit as Martyn and Corrie, and 
obtained a pious catechist to assist his own efforts on 
behalf of the natives, who was indefatigable in preach- 
and distributing tracts among the crowds of pil- 
gruns. A congregation of twenty-five native Christians 
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was gathered, and two schools containing a hundred 
boys. He at length procured a second catechist, and 
compassed still more missionary work. 

Mr Cranford’s accounts of the labours of the latter 
catechist, a Cingalese, named David Batavia, who was 
an energetic, active man, are very interesting, resem- 
bling in all their features the journals of other earnest- 
hearted missionaries. He speaks of “discussions, in- 
quiries, expectations, disappointed hopes, and of one 
and another who gave promise of future usefulness”— 
as “Bhallu, the son of a Hindu physician, the most 
excellent native youth with whom he had ever met— 
meek, patient, diligent, and thirsting after instruction 
in the principles of the Christian religion.” 

His health seriously failed in a few years; he re- 
turned to Calcutta, and not long after “rested from 
his labours but one, at least, of those to whom he 
gave a New Testament was afterwards baptized at 
Gorruckpur, and became an eminent Christian, so that 
the “bread” he “cast upon the waters,” was in this, 
and doubtless in other instances, found “after many 
days ” (see page 356). 

In 1 835 Allahabad was given up by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and entered on by the Americans, who 
had an interesting and efficient establishment at the 
breaking out of the mutiny, distinguished in this place 
by very bloody features, which are so well known that 
we may spare any allusion to them. Mission property 
suffered much, but the missionaries were mercifully 
preserved. 

We must sketch, before leaving this station, one of 
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the most touching of the incidents that occurred in the 
course of the mutiny. It refers to a native minister, 
the Rev. Gopenath Nundy, and Ensign Cheek, and 
strikingly manifests the triumph of faith and Christian 
principle in each. The particulars we give are gathered 
from Gopenath's own letter. 

Tliis native missionary was stationed at Futteypur, 
vhcre he had been a faithful labourer, in connexion 
with tlie Americans, for many years. When the insur- 
rection broke out, he escaped with his family to Alla- 
liahad. Finding the fort crowded, they started for 
ilirziipur, fell into the hands of robbers, who treated 
them very cruelly, and were obliged to return. Mean- 
while the dreadful murders had occurred at Allahabad, 
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and “this sad news brought them to utter despair.” 
They heard of a Moulvai willing to shew kindness, and 
determined to go and cast themselves on his mercy, 
either to kill or spare them. 

They found the Moulvai seated on a chair, surrounded 
by men with drawn swords. 

“ Who are you ?” said he. 

“ A Christian.^* 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ Futteypur.^’ 

“ What was your occupation ?*' 

“ Preaching.” 

“ How many Christians have you made ?” 

“ No human being can change the heart of another, 
but God, through me, brought about twenty-four to 
the belief of the truth.” 

The Moulvai’s rage was great. He blasphemed, 
abused, and said, “You deserve torture and cruel 
death,” 

The Christian wife rejoined, “Kill us at once, and do 
not torture us.” 

“ No; I pity yau. Become Mohammedans, and save 
your lives.” 

Both replied, “We prefer death.” 

The Moulvai added, “ I will allow you three days to 
decide, and at the end of that time your noses shall be 
cut off, if you remain obstinate.” 

“ As long as God continues His grace to us, we will 
not renounce our faith,” said they; “ so our heads had 
better be cut off at once.” 
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While on their way to prison, they praised the Lord 
Jesus for giving them grace to stand firm, and thanked 
Him for counting them worthy to suffer for His name’s 
sake. They found other Christians in prison, and after 
telling each other of their sorrows, they kneeled down 
together and prayed, but were abused and ordered to 
be silent. “Thus their lips were closed, but their 
hearts communed with Jesus.” 

The next day Ensign Cheek was brought in. He 
had escaped by the help of his bearer, when his regi- 
ment was attacked, but a party of ruffians found and 
wounded him most cruelly. He got away from them, 
and hid for three days, concealing himself during 
the day under water, and at night in a tree, till ex- 
hausted and unable to hide, when he was seized and 
brought in, with severe and putrified sores. His suffer- 
ings were excessively great, and he could not sit or lie 
on the bare ground. Gopenath tried to relieve his 
agonies, and begged a charpoy for him, but only ob- 
tained a broken one. He was fainting, and they made 
for him some native gruel, which refreshed him, and 
he opened his eyes. 

He opened all his heart to the missionary, and begged 
him to write to his mother and aunt. As soon as this 
was observed, Gopenath’s feet were placed in the stocks, 
and he was separated from poor Cheek, and his dear 
family. He at first resisted, but they fell on him with 
weapons, and dragged his wife away by the hair, 
wounding her on her forehead; at the same time offer- 
them pardon if they would recant. While thus 
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cruelly treated, poor Cheek cheered their spirits by 
saying, “Be firm, be firm ! Do not give way, or become 
Mussulmans.” 

“It was at this moment,” writes Gopenath, “that 
our danger was greatest, and our temptations strongest, 
but the Lord delivered us. To aggravate my sufferings, 
they put me with the stocks into the burning sun, but 
our gracious God preserved me.” Gopenath’s kind 
wife ministered to poor Cheek when her husband was 
removed, answering his repeated cries for water by 
supplying him out of her own small allowance, only 
reserving enough to sustain life in her infant, as she 
could no longer afford it sustenance herself. 

“ The Moulvai,” adds Gopenath, “ left nothing untried 
to make us converts, thinking it would promote his 
glory; but these bitter sufferings were permitted to try 
our faith, and grace was given to enable us to make a 
full confession of it. Instead of sending for us the 
third day, we were kept till the sixth, suffering all 
along fearfully — our babe subsisting on cold water 
only — when the Moulvai came himself to visit us, and 
to try us still more; but on that very day European 
troops arrived, and the next morning we found we 
were free, broke the stocks, and came to the mission- 
aries in the fort, who rejoiced at seeing us, having 
heard we had been killed.” 

They at once supplied refreshment for poor Cheek, 
who received it eagerly, and was for a time much re- 
vived, Medical aid was obtained for him too, but 
nature was exhausted with suffering and starvation, 
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and in the evening he died, in the midst of his brother 
officers, who committed his remains to the grave the 
following morning. 

“Comfort yourselves," adds Gopenath, to the dear 
youth’s sorrowing relatives, “by believing he is now 
ill a better country than hot, burning India. He is, I 
have every hope, enjoying happiness in the mansions of 
glory, having been washed by the blood of Jesus. The 
free-will expression of his truly comforting words, makes 
me believe he finished his course as a child of God." 

Leaving the Jumna for the present, which would 
convey us direct to Agra and Delhi, we will continue 
our route up the Ganges to Gawnpur, another aban- 
doned station of the Church Missionary Society, on the 
borders of the kingdom of Oude — the river separating 
the territories. 

The name of this place has become sadly familiar to 
English ears, in connexion with the horrors that have 
been enacted there. We will take our readers back to 
a period not wanting in those touching scenes of which 
human life is always so full, but which bear contem- 
plation, and excite emotions of pleasure, instead of the 
ovenvrought feelings of heartrending distress which 
any allusion to the “ Gawnpur tragedies," cannot fail 
to produce. 


tawnpur is a station of immense extent, consisting 
of several sets of barracks, generally near the river, 
^th a bazaar attached to each. Between these bar- 
many gentlemen’s houses were seen, standing in 
P casant compounds, at the time of which we write. 
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A long line of sandy road runs through the whole 
station, and in the cool of the evening all the Europeans 
were wont to come forth, in carriages, palanquins, on 
horseback, or on elephants, richly caparisoned ; whilst 
the English children, with their Hindu nurses, were 
drawn along in their bullock coaches for a little air. 

The Europeans’ residences in the upper provinces of 
India are usually bungalows, with thatched roofs, these 
being accounted coolest. They are encompassed by 
verandahs, and contain apartments for the cold and hot 
seasons. They are generally airy and elegant in their 
arrangements, fragrant with the blossoms of the Persian 
jasmine, the babul, the cassia, and many roses. Groves 
of orange trees, and long trellises for vines, vary tbe 
landscape ; and there are a few lofty trees, which har- 
bour doves whose soft notes fall on the ear in the cool 
of the morning, and carry us back in imagination to the 
woodlands of our native country. 

All European vegetables flourish too, during the cold 
season, which lasts five or six months ; but during the 
hot season, the winds blow from the desert of Scinde 
like the air from the mouth of an oven, and we are kept 
cool within the houses by various artificial contrivances, 
as punkahs, tatties, and thermautidotes. 

Yet at this awful time it was, that the rebellion 
broke out; and our poor countrywomen and their tender 
children, who escaped from the various stations, had to 
flee under the combined sufferings connected with 
of the assassin and fear of the burning sun and 
scorching blast, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
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it is considered dangerous to encounter in the day- 
time. 

We have indulged in this short description of the 
military station of Cawnpur, because in most of its fea- 
tures it resembles other military stations, many of which 
we have passed in our long journey ; but we have 
written of it as it was. The visitor would now find 
every bungalow roofless, doorless, windowless, shattered 
and rent in all directions, the porticoes and verandahs 
lying in fragments before them in what were once their 
gardens ; and ruin and desolation beyond description. 
Oh ! what scenes have been enacted there ! 

A brief allusion to the mode in which the European 
inhabitants in such a station pass their time will add an 
increased interest to the description of their dv:ellings. 

During the cold weather many of the home habits 
may be pursued ; but in the great heat, the ladies too 
often give way altogether to the pressure of the season, 
and whilst the wind blows, do little more than lounge, 
and drink cold water; whilst their husbands, whose out- 
of-door engagements are of necessity performed in the 
early morning hours, leaving the long and weary day 
to be passed in the house, chafe, buffet with the flies 
and musquitoes, and wish themselves anywhere but in. 
India. 

Yet this is a delightful season for reading and other 
quiet occupation, and by means of the kus kus tatties* 
t^hich are hung on the windward side of the house, and 
^<^pt constantly wet by water-carriers, the apartment 

* A Bort of fragrant moss-like grass. 
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may be kept pleasantly cool till evening, when the breeze 
ceases ; thus the evenings are more sultry and oppres- 
sive than the days. 

The interior of an Indian house in the North-West, 
during the hot winds, presents a curious scene. All 
the outer doors and windows are shut or darkened, aad 
all the inner ones are opened, to allow the air from 
the tatties to pass into every room. 

A bungalow generally consists of a large centre hall, 
from whence every room may be seen, unless when a 
curtain of painted grass, lined with green silk (usually 
called a purdah), is dropped down. 

Thus the lady, as she sits in the drawing-room, may 
see the children and their nurses in one room ; the dum, 
with his needlework, and a conclave of gossiping friends 
around him, in another; and some gentlemen may be 
visible in a third quarter, wearing out the long hours 
with reading, writing, or lounging, as their taste may 
be; while the punkahs, suspended from the ceiling the 
whole length of each room, keep up a monotonous 


clicking with each waft of air. 

It was from such agreeable, and for the climate, 
comfortable residences, that our poor country^vomen 
were so hastily and cruelly ejected during the burning 


winds of May and June 1857 ; and it was by the occu- 
pants of such a dwelling as we have described, nearly 
fifty years ago, that one morning, in April 1809, the 
footsteps of palanquin-bearers were heard without, an 
the next minute “Henry Martyn entered the h^. 
s inkin g on the floor in a fainting fit, from which ^ 
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wjis raised and placed on a couch, where by care and 
quiet he soon got better, though he continued feeble for 
many days, and spent hours on the couch where he had 
first been laid.” 

He had been travelling for hours, nay, days, through 
this burning heat, when no European can remove from 
place to place but at the hazard of his life; but he had 
that anxiety to be in the work which his heavenly 
Father had given him to do, that he accomplished a 
distance of four hundred miles in a very short period; 
and though the judgment cannot approve, yet the heart 
is touched at this proof of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
this holy man, as we hear him saying, “ 0 brother 
beloved, what is life or death ? nothing to the believer 
in Jesus ! " And he acted as one who felt this. 

We find him soon after his arrival preaching to a 
tliousand soldiers, drawn up in a hollow square, when 
the heat was so great, although the sun had not risen, 
that many actually dropped down unable to support it. 
His remonstrances procured a promise that a church 
should be built, and it was buHt, though too late for 
him to profit by it.* 

^ Among these soldiers there were some who feared 
bod, and were accustomed to meet every evening 
together in some wood or ravine, to hold communion 
^th Jesus, and sweet fellowship with each other. 
They were but a little company, but the sound of their 
voices, as they joined in singing together in that heathen 

That church is now pierced with shot in every direction, and open 
*oeTery,anray. ^ 
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land, was inexpressibly melodious to those like-minded, 
who were taking the air, and happened to approach 
the solitary dell where they had assembled To Henry 
Martyn’s devout spirit it was peculiarly soothing thus 
to find brethren. 

Notwithstanding his exhausting duties as militaiy 
chaplain, Martyn continued diligently to pursue his 
work of translations, and with his arrival at Cawnpui 
mission work may be said fairly to have begun. 

Towards the close of the year he began his first 
public ministrations among the heathen, to a crowd of 
mendicants, who assembled before his house in immense 
numbers, presenting an affecting spectacle of extreme 
wretchedness. 

The pale yet animated face of this youthful English- 
man, dressed in his simple costume of a white jacket 
and trousers, was strangely contrasted with the dark 
complexions of his crowd of listeners, among whom 
there were “young and old, male and female, tall and 
short, athletic and feeble, bloated and haggard.” 

“Some were clothed with abominable rags, some 
nearly without clothes, some plastered with mud and 
cow-dung; others you might see with matted uncombed 
locks streaming down to their heels, or with heads 
bald or scabby; every countenance being hard and 
fixed, as it were, by the continued indulgence of bad 
passions; the features having become exaggerated, and 
the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with the 
juice of the henna. 

“ These and such as these formed the general mass. 
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There were amongst them some more distinguished 
monsters. 

“ One little man was drawn in a small bullock-cart : 
the body and limbs of this poor creature were so much 
shrivelled, as to give him, with his black skin and large 
head, the appearance of a gigantic frog. 

“ Another had his arm fixed above his head, the nail 
of the thumb piercing through the palm of his hand. 
Another had all his limbs and the bones of his face ex- 
ternally traced with white chalk, which, striking the eye 
in relief above the dark skin, made him appear, as he 
approached, like a moving skeleton. 

“ Of some five hundred such disgusting-looking indi- 
viduals was Henry Martyn's auditory chiefly composed. 
They were fakirs and sunnaysis, or religious mendicants, 
who were assembled from the large native city which 
lay beyond the cantonment, and thus were induced to 
come by the hope of temporal relief being administered 
after the address was over.” 

What a painful picture does this group afford of the 
condition of the people who could furnish such a mass of 
loathsome objects from one city and its vicinity, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the great majority 
of them had brought themselves into this state to 
attract attention, and excite the wonder and veneration 
of the multitude ; and, alas ! their outward appearance 
affords after all but a faint emblem of their inward 
depravity and moral vileness. 

Of Henry Martyn's first attempt to commend the 
Saviour of all men to this congregation, he speaks in 
2c 
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his usual spirit of deep humility, but the sketches of 
his addresses given in his Memoir, manifest how well 
he knew what they needed ; and as he continued his 
efforts among them their numbers increased, so that 
he had sometimes eight hundred individuals before him, 
other and more hopeful natives having been attracted to 
listen with the beggars, and the crowd paying a growing 
attention to the instructions he delivered. 

The “ alternate hissing and tumultuous applause'’ they 
at first rendered were succeeded by pertinent remarks, 
or were lost in a serious and pensive silence. “ On one 
occasion, particularly, the apparent eftect produced by 
his discourse was highly encouraging, and an extraor- 
dinary impression was made ; but soon after this cheer- 
ing indication his health and strength so failed him 
that he was obliged to tell them he could no longer con- 
tinue to address them;'’ upon which, ^‘hundreds of voices 
were heard invoking for him long life and health.” 

The only person he ever ventured to baptize was an 
old Hindu woman, who, though she knew but little 
was, he said, “lowliness itself.” 

Martyn again resumed these services for a fc^ 
months after the arrival of his friend Corrie, who 
visited him on his way to his own station of Agra, ami 
remained for some time assisting him. 

At the end of September 1810 he preached to them 
for the last time, exhorting them to believe on that 
Saviour whom he had proclaimed to them, and roost 
thankful that he had never been silenced, but permitted 
to continue his efforts to the last; for at that tmm 
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there was an extreme jealousy felt regarding any at- 
tempts made to disturb the religion of the natives, and 
the eyes of those in authority were upon him, so that, 
had any untoward circumstance occurred to produce a 
disturbance among these deluded fanatics, the conse- 
(juences might have been very serious. 

lliere was one among that crowd, not a mendicant, 
of whom we shall hear more hereafter. 

The last evening of Martyn’s ministry was intensely 
hot ; there was a sultry mist through which the sun 
difliised a fiery glare, and the perspiration stood on his 
pale brow. Corrie and another friend stood by him. 
Tlie audience was turbulent and grossly insulting, 
jjroaning and hissing, moving to and fro, and exhibiting 
human nature in its saddest aspect. 

All previous hopes of “a good impression having 
been made'' seemed quite dispelled. The murmur 
-Mimetimes rose so loud as wholly to interrupt the dis- 
course ; but, as soon as silence was restored, “ the earnest 
voice was heard again, sweetly, calmly, yet powerfully, 
proceeding from the point at which he had been com- 
IK'lIcd to break ofif." 

On the last day of September, Martyn preached, for 
tile first and last time, in the new church he had been 
mstrumental in raising, under a deep sense of thankful- 
ticss at seeing a door opened for the service of God in 
a place where, from the foundation of the world, a 
bibernacle to Him had never stood. “ He began in a 
weak and faint voice, but, gathering strength as he 
proceeded, he seemed as one inspired from on higL" 
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The day following the delivering of this affecting 
discourse, which had moved the hearts of his audience 
in no common measure, he left Cawnpur and its inci- 
pient mission, after fervently commending it in prayer 
to Him who was able to provide for its future continu- 
ance and prosperity, by another instrumentality which 
Martyn himself had been preparing, and which proved 
a link in the great chain used of God to connect that 
chain together. 

It was in April 1810 , just a year after Martyn’s first 
arrival, that the kind friends who had then received 
him, were induced by him to enter on the study of 
Hindusthani, in which he assisted them. Upon Cor- 
rie’s arrival, they were still more encouraged to perse- 
vere in their attempt, and dated from this period one of 
the happiest portions of their lives. 

Work for God has the same blessed influence on the 
minds of those who are allowed to engage in it in every 
country, but in the depressing climate of India it has 
a peculiarly beneficial effect, causing the en7iui so 
natural to us, there to be superseded by a delightful 
consciousness of living for an object worthy of the 
dedication of the best powers we possess. 

Meantime, many of their most serious hours were 
engaged in studying the habits of the natives, their 
modes of thinking and speaking, that they might, when 
needed, be better able to promote their interests. 

Before proceeding in the history of this mission, we 
will add another word as to its founders. 

Of Martyn, Mr Thomason thus wrote : — “ This bright 
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and lovely jewel first gratified our eyes on Saturday 
last He is on his way to Arabia for health and know- 
ledge. He shines in all the dignity of love, and seems 
to cany about him such a heavenly majesty as impresses 
the mind beyond all description/’ 

All know the sequel of dear Martyn’s story. It 
would have been scarcely possible for him, by the labours 
of a protracted life, to have -accomplished that amount 
of good which resulted from the deep impression made 
upon the Church by his death. 

With dear Corrie it was otherwise ordained. He 
was permitted to lay the foundation of many mission 
.stations, and also to raise superstructures. He was not, 
like Martyn, a genius, but of that quiet, persevering 
character which enabled him to form and carry out an 
amazing number of useful plans.* 

* We ought perhaps to mention here that Corrie, after being some 
jears Archdeacon of Calcutta, was recalled to England, and consecrated 
B«hop of Madras, where he closed his valuable life in 1837. 
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JOY TO THE ANGELS. 

" There is joy io the presence of the Angels of God over one sinner Ibd 
repenteth."— Lukk xv, 10. 

Martyn was accompanied to Calcutta by two remark- 
able individuals. One of these was Sabat, the fierce 
descendant of Ishmael, the wild man of the desert, who 
was his native secretary, and whose sad history is well 
known. 

We have on a preceding page referred to one of 
Martyn’s congregation at Cawnpur, not a mendicant, 
of whom we should hear more. This was the secomi 
of his travelling companions to Calcutta, and a singular 
con^ast to Sabat, though like him a Mussulman. 

He had formed one of a light and vicious group of 
young men, who were regaling themselves in an adja- 
cent Kiosk, or summer-house, with their hukahs and 
sherbet, while Martyn was preaching, and curiosity lod 
them to come down, enter the crowd, and advance till 
they were in front of the bungalow, from the raised 
terrace of which Martyn was speaking. 

There they stood, with their arms folded, their tur- 
bans on one side, and their lips curled in contempt 
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Tliey listened, made their comments perhaps, and 
walked away; and had it not been for the important 
conse(iuences to one of their number that attended 
their intrubion, it would never have been noticed. 

The one alluded to was then called Sheik Salih, and 
his history resembles an oriental romance. He was 
born at Delhi, of a father accounted a learned man, 
and an instructor of youth. He was a remarkably tall, 
liandsorne person, of a grave and dignified air, resem- 
bling .some of the old pictures of Abraham. He had 
acquired Persian and Arabic from his father, and when 
of age accompanied him to Lucknow, where he became 
Munshi to two English gentlemen. 

He was so zealous and so anxious to proselytise, 
that he converted a Hindu fellow-servant from his 
own to the Moslem faith ; but becoming troublesome 
and forward, his master reproved him, on which he 
took offence, left his service, and vowed never to enter 
that of a European again. Such were his resolves, but 
(iod had ordained other things for him. 

After this, he became jewel-keeper to the Nawab of 
Lucknow, and finally a soldier in the army of the Kajah 
of Joudjmr, 

Idle in this service, another chieftain was employed 
to murder the rival of the Rajah, who swore to him on 
the Koran that he had come to mediate a peace between 
his employer and himself; after which, having decoyed 
the young chief into his tent, he ordered the cords to 
he cut, and caused his people to stab him and his at- 
tendants through the folds of the cloth. 
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This was one of those base and cruel stories so com- 
mon in oriental countries, bearing no faint resemblance 
in some of its details to that of the Nana and his vic- 
tims ; but that was brought nearer home to us, because 
our own countrymen and women were the victims. The 
treacherous act so affected Sheik Salih, who must have 
possessed, even at this time, a heart of some feeling and 
sympathy, that he immediately quitted the army and 
returned to Lucknow, lest, perchance, he might be the 
next selected to perform a deed of like violence on some 
other unfortunate. 

Eventually he was led to visit Cawnpur, and in the 
manner before described was brought to hear Mart}Ti, 
when it pleased God to enable him to see that truth 
which was concealed from other eyes. 

He had before this memorable evening begun to he 
perplexed by the contradictious maintained by the dif- 
ferent Mohammedan sects, and he was so far influenced 
by the Christian instructions he then heard as to desire 
earnestly to hear more. He told his father his wishes, 
and begged him to procure him a situation in Cawnpur. 

His father was acquainted with a friend of Sabat, 
and through his interest, in May 1810, Sheik Salih was 
engaged to copy Persian manuscripts for Sabat, and 
came immediately to reside in Martyn's compound ; and 
when Corrie joined them a little later, bringing with 
him four native Christian boys from Chunar, he ob- 
tained a sight of their books, and thus made a further 
step in the knowledge of Christianity. 

At this incipient stage of mission work in Cawnpub 
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Henry Martyn s premises might be called the mission- 
compound, where a range of open sheds were erected 
under the shade of some magnificent neem and ^epul 
trees, surrounded by other fragrant shrubs. 

In this rustic portico, the native readers and writers 
employed by Martyn met for their various occupations, 
and many deep and important subjects were there dis- 
cussed among them, mixed up, doubtless, with much 
darkness and folly; yet it will never be known what 
God brought forth, and will bring forth, from these 
small beginnings, till Jesus shall come in His glory 
to gather together His elect from the four winds of 
heaven. 

When Martyn’s translation of the New Testament 
was finished, it was given into the hands of Sheik 
Salih to bind He availed himself of this occasion to 
read the Divine Word, and in it perceived a true de- 
scription of his own heart. This reading was so blessed 
to him that he soon decided in favour of Christianity ; 
and as he earnestly desired to be baptized, it was settled 
that he should go down to Calcutta with Martyn and 
Sabat 

“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
die sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit. How beautifully does the history of Sheik 
^ialihs conversion illustrate these words of our Re- 
deemer! So quietly and unobservedly did it occur, 
lat this singular instance of success in his ministry 
among the natives of India was not known to Martyn 
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till a day or two before he left Cawnpur, nor was he 
tharoughly assured of the sincerity of this convert be- 
fore he left Calcutta, though he afterwards became a 
burning and shining light to multitudes of his own 
people, living and dying in the faith of Jesus, and 
still no doubt, though dead, yet speaking among them. 

Sheik Salih remained, after Martyn’s departure for 
Persia, under the care of Mr Brown, and was not bap 
tized till Whitsunday 1811 , when he received the name 
of Abdul Messech, or “Servant of Christ, aptly descrip- 
tive of his future course. He continued at Calcutta for 
some months, and was observed by all to grow in 
humility and circumspection, as he increased in know- 
ledge of his own heart, and gained clearer and more 
enlarged views of the gospel. In this instance the seed 
of the word had fallen upon good ground, sprung uj* 
rapidly, and brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 

How shall we take leave of dear Martyn ? If we felt 
it painful to part with Carey and Serampur, still more 
do we shrink from bidding a last earthly farewell to Mar- 
tyn, but we must not follow him from India to Persia, 
where he went in order to perfect his translation of the 
Arabic and Persian Testaments ; in which latter object 
he was successful, for the best Persian scholars of the 
present day pronounce it faultless, nor will they venture 
to make any alterations in it. In the city of Shiraz he 
had his discussions with Mollohs and Moulvais, his in- 
ward conflicts and his victories; and, though he never 
knew it, he won at least one soul for Christ, Mohammed 
Eahen, on whose interesting history we cannot touch. 
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Corrie remained at Cawnpnr for six months after 
Martyn had left, and occupied the same bungalow; 
which was tenanted, when he left, by a heterogeneous 
mass of people, consisting of nominal Christians, 
schoolmasters, munshis, and Christian boys under 
education. Over all these, as well as over Martyn s 
large heathen day-school, Mr Sherwood and Mr Har- 
rington* presided, and to their spiritual wants they 
ministered to the best of their ability for a year, until 
their regiment was ordered to Mirut; soon after which 
Corrie, who had gone down to Calcutta, returned again, 
bringing with him Abdul Messech. 

On their journey up the Ganges, Abdul preached the 
gospel daily in the different places they visited, and 
shewed himself a valiant soldier of Jesus Christ, glad- 
dening Corrie’s heart. “Often, during the darkness 
and stillness of the evening, he and his little church, 
in the boat, made the sandy plains and lonely wilds on 
the river bank echo with the blessed name.'* He wrote 
a journal of this voyage, which awakened much interest 
at the time in the subject of India missions, and was, 
singularly enough, translated into Russian by a lady of 
rank in that country. Corrie only remained at Cawn- 
pnr a .short time, and then removed the little company 
nf Christians to Agra, where we shall meet with them 
again. 

^ Abdul paid a visit to his family at Lucknow from 
Cawnpur, They had led him to believe they would 

A. young man to whom Corrie was made a spiritual blessing a 
^ before he left Cawnpur. 
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all join him in his Christian profession ; but this was 
only said to deceive and decoy him, for he was in great 
danger while there, and had to retreat privately. His 
nephews, however, returned with him to Cawnpur, and 
became converts. 

Martyn has described the journey from Cawnpur to 
Lucknow, where he was summoned to perform a mar- 
riage. As these places have acquired so deep an interest 
from recent events, we will transcribe his references to 
this journey “ amongst jungles and jackals,’' for they 
throw light on the condition of Oude at that period. 

“ Oppression and insecurity of property," he remarks, 
“ seem to have stripped the country of its inhabitants. 
From Manicpur, where I left the river, to Pretabjush, 
a distance of fifty miles, I saw but two or three miser- 
able villages, and no agriculture. The road was nothing 
more than a winding footpath, through a continued 
wood, and that, in consequence of the rains, was often 
lost. Indeed, all the lowlands were under water. 
There were five-and-thirty officers, besides ladies and 
otlier Europeans, at Pretabjush. 

“ You will have an idea of the state of this country 
when you are informed that last September a young 
officer, going from his station to Lucknow, was stopped 
by robbers, and literally cut to pieces in his palanquin. 
Since that time, every English gentleman wishing tu 
visit Lucknow is requested to give notice of his inten- 
tion to the Resident, in order that a guard may be sent 

“ Accordingly, I had a guard of four troopers, arm^ 
with matchlocks and spears. I thought of Nehemiah, 
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but was far too inferior to him in courage and faith 
not to contemplate the fierce countenances of my satel- 
lites with great satisfaction.'' * 

There has been no change, except, if possible, for the 
worse, in this unhappy country, from the days of Mar- 
tyn till now. When the royal family were placed in 
possession of the throne by British power, it contained 
six millions of inhabitants ; when the territory was an- 
nexed to the British dominions, the population had 
dwindled to three millions, and there were only one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants to the square mile ; 
whereas in the British territories there were five hun- 
dred, although Oude is far better watered, and more 
fertile, than the adjacent British possessions." 

It was from the kingdom of Oude that a large pro- 
portion of the Bengal army was drawn, and those who 
had retired on their pensions to dwell among their fa- 
milies likewise amounted to many thousands ; so that 
none can wonder at the spirit which has been exhibited 
hy these fanatical and degraded people, degraded far 
helow the mass of the population in other parts of 
India, debased and wretched though they all be. We 
annex in a note an extract from an article written 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence in September 18.56*, 
winch throws much light on the condition of the king- 

tom told by the Rev. W. Greenwood, who acted for 

roe time as Residency chaplain at Lucknow in 1832 - 6 , that so violent 
bf>li the spirit exhibited by the people of the city, that he 

no missionary could have attempted to preach there, at that 

i“to Oude some years ago, and was not ill-received in country 
> or prevented from delivering bis message. 
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dom of Oude as it existed before and at the time of the 
mutiny. None could better or more truthfully describe 
it than the Resident at Lucknow.* 

It does not come within the plan of these sketches 
to make more than a passing reference to this brave and 
noble man, one of India’s greatest benefactors, coneem- 
ing whom Mrs Harris writes, “ I had the privilege— 
for indeed it was one — of attending him during the last 
suffering hours of his life, and witnessing liis bcauti- 

♦ He says “ Oude has long been the Alsatia of India. In that pr *- 
vince were to be met, even more than at Hydrabad or at Lahore, tlip 
Afrpcdee and Durukeye of the Khyber, the Belooch of Khcliit, and the 
Wazeree of the Sulimani range. There also congregated the idle, iti? 
dissipated, and the disaffected of every native state in India. Added t.i 
these were many deserters from the British ranks. Yet tlie contingenl i f 
twelve thousand men has been almost wholly filled from the old Oude 
army 

'' The King of Oude employed fifty-nine thousand soldiers ; his chinfs 
and officials at least as many more. Of these vast numbers, one-fifih fd 
the utmost have found employment in the police and irregular corps. Y't 
these levies, with half a dozen regular corps, form the whole arm.vi' 
occupation This secerns a grave mistake. Why not, at least, make ^ 
change 1 Why not move some of the Punjab regiments that have 
keeping constant watch and ward on the Indus for seven years to Ondi', 
and' send some of the king’s people to the North-West 1 The king had 
some eight thousand artillery ; of these about five hundred may ha\eolr 
tained empbiyment ; the rest, old and young, are on the world. Surely, 
if there were danger in employing Seikhs in 1849, it would be well to re- 
move some portion of the Oude levies from Oude, where such matenih 
for mischief still remain. In the province are two hundred and forty-M' 
forts, besides innumerable smaller strongholds, many of them sheltered 
within thick jungles. In these forts are four hundred and seventy-si* 
guns. Forts and guns should all be in the hands of Government, or tbe 
forts should be razed. Many a foolish fellow has been urged on to bn 
own ruin by the possession of a paltry fort ; and many a paltry mud for* 
has repulsed British troops 

"The eighty thousand or ninety thousand disbanded Oude soldterii*r* 
the brethren of the British Sepoys,” 
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fully Christian death.” The ladies, widowed though 
some were, (lid not here give way to selfish grief, but de^ 
voted themselves to nursing the sick and wounded like 
miiii.^tering angels.* Havelock died tended by his son. 

Nothing short of a miracle prevented the besiegers 
from taking tliat defenceless Residency; but God’s 
protecting hand was over the brave garrison, as the be- 
siegers themselves felt. ‘‘ Under God’s blessing,” writes 
Colonel Inglis, “ we worked.” Nothing but that bless- 
ing. and the consciousness of.it, could have sustained 
that noble band. To the deep and manly piety of the 
otiicer.s in the Indian army we may doubtless ascribe 
much of the success which has attended the British 
arms. 

But to return to Cawnpur. In 1824, Peter Dilsuk, a 
rateehist of the Church Missionary Society, war located 
there, and a congregation of thirty native Christians 
wa.s formed, to whom he ministered in Hindusthani, as 
fai’ a.s a catechist could do so. The Rev. W. Whiting, 
tlie chaplain, took much interest in the work, and a 
niis>ion chapel was erected in 1825, under his superin- 
tendenc(>, at the expense of the residents. 

* Mn I Ian is was the wife of one of the chaplains who were shut up 

the fort. He buried more than five hundred during the siege, slept 
in his clothes, rolled in a rug, everj night during all those months, being 
*>ihject to be roused two or three times by a general call to arms. No 
S' !!! wa-s safe from shot or shell the whole time. For the first fortnight, 
^wnty balls a-second, day and night, were sent into the Residency, 
^tor that, a minute never elapsed in which some balls were not sent in. 
An immense fall of tropical rain during two days helped to necessitate 
luvelock falling back on Cawnpur, and the hearts of many sank ; but 
U '»as .ifterwards discovered that several mines bad been laid ready for 
^^plosioD, and this very rain filled these mines, and saved the garrison. 
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Four years later, Peter Dilsuk, who had been very 
active in preaching the gospel along the banks of the 
Ganges, and in the bazaars, was removed, and tlie sta- 
tion was then abandoned by the Church Missionary 
Society, who had never had it in their power to locate 
a missionary there. 

At the time of the severe famine, which filled the 
orphan institutions at Benares and other places in 
the North-West, a great number of orphan girls were 
brought to Cawnpur, and Mr Perkins, who had come out 
to India in an educational capacity, was removed from 
Calcutta to Cawnpur to take charge of them. He proved 
a zealous and excellent labourer, became connected 
with the Society for- the Propagation of the Gospel, who 
took up the abandoned station, and was ordained hy 
Bishop Wilson. 

At the time of the outbreak Cawnpur was occuiiled 
by the Rev. W. H. Haycock and the Rev. Mr Cockey, 
“ men of patient, laborious, unostentatious habits, well 
acquainted with revealed truth and the languages of 
the country.^' Both of them fell in the grievous m.iv 
sacre which followed the capitulation of the Cawnpur 
garrison to the Nana. 

In Mr Haycocks last letter, dated May 31, he men- 
tioned that his moulvie had told him six months i»ie- 
viously, that “ they would soon feel the sharpness of thr 
Mussulman sword.” 

The native Christian flock had dispersed in vaiiou^ 
directions, and one of the missionaries, Mr Sells, nj' 
providentially removed from Cawnpur to Sagar m 
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beirinning of the year, as has been noticed at page 
r,77. He thus escaped the violent death of liis fellow- 
laliourers.* Tlie impression we receive of Mr Hay- 
( Oi k's true and devoted missionary spirit, as manifested 
ill tlie records of his tours, is very soothing wlien viewed 
111 (‘oimexion with his martyr s end. 

■The following extracts from a letter, giving an 
account of a missionary journey which he undertook, in 
till' early j)ai t of 1856, among the villages in the neigh- 
hourliood of Cawnpur, will be read with deep and 
iiioiiinful respect for his memory, '’f as well as with 
much interest on account of its intrinsic value. It 
manifests how much general progress has been made 
Miice tlu' days when Martyn was hissed at and insulted 
a- he preached to the mendicants in his own compound. 
Now, as wall be perceived, the missionary was, up to 
the time of the outbreak, received in a kind and friendly 
f'l'iiit by the j)cople at large ; and it is worthy of obser- 
'-ition, that the incident of this tour which seemed most 
to cheer Mr Haycock’s spirit, was one in connexion with 
a Sr})(iy:_ 

“ Hii the 2d of January I met a man at Ghusramoe, 
"ho has been a pilgrim from the age of ten years. I 
a,>kcd liini if his sins had been forgiven. He looked 
iiie, and said they had been. I asked him what 
tuadc him think so. On which he said, the fact was 
he jiever had any sins to be pardoned. I told him he 

hi, " acquainted personally with Mr Haycock and 

t U(p.)rt of Society for Propagation of the Gospel. 

2 D 
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was wanting in self-knowledge, and quoted the Sanscrit 
couplet wliicli is in almost every Brahman’s inoutli, 
‘ I am sin, my works are sin, my spirit is sin, I am 
born in sin. Woe is me ! 0 thou lotus-eyed Hari, 
take away all my sin !’ This confession was incumbent 
on every man, though it was not Hari (Vishnu) who 
could remove our sins, but the Lord Jesus C'lirist, ot 
whom I gave a short account, and unfolded to him tlif 
gospel plan of salvation, and hope the blessed Lud A\ill 
one day oj)en his eyes. 

“ Early in the same month a pundit, who read Smisdii 
fluently, called on me, and expressed a desire to em- 
brace (Jlu'istianity. After some conversation with liim, 
I consented to rec^eive him as an inquirer. Ho has hteii 
W’ith me ever since; and, as my colleague, Hr SulN 
agreed with me in thinking him a fit subject foi‘ ha]'- 
tism, he was admitted into the Christian Church eii 
Whitsunday. His conduct has continued to be satis- 
factory, and I humbly trust he will approve hiimclf a 
faithful di.sci])lo of a crucified Redeemer. 

“At Sisamas, on the 9th January, I was accosted ]'\ 
a Sepoy who liad received a Hindu tract fi om me .neu- 
ral months back. I desired him to fetch it, vhich ia 
did. I was not a little pleased to find this silent mes- 
senger of the gospel had been taken care of ami u'^od 
I read some portions of it aloud to the people, win* hf- 
gan to gather round me, explaining where explanatica 
was necessary, and I met with the most profound at- 
tention. 

' ‘ My spirit was much refreshed at Machharia Bm- 
pur, where I got a congregation of about twenty 
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v.0]]^; my conversation was principally with an old man 
wli(t had been a Naick in the Company’s service, and 
was now living on a pension of seven rupees a-montli, 
1 was rejoiced at this opportunity of declaring the gos- 
|)(‘] Many errors of the old man were combated, and 
(Irmi- contrary truths set forth. He said, ‘ Sir, all luill 
Si >1)11 he one; times change wonderfully. Many years 
aL^), 1 was at Chunar. A clergyman used to preacli to 
the natives:* people seeing him open his book, used to 
11111 away, afraid to listen, lest they should become 
(iiii^tians. You have come to this obscure village; 
no one has run away, but many have been attracted to 
listen to your words.’ I was delighted to hear the old 
man bear witness of this sign of the times.” *f* 

We have not here, alas! to speak of the “cloud with 
tlie silver lining,” as it was so jileasant to d' at l^ha- 
eulimr and Jienares, for at Cawnpur the dark storm 
biii,>t forth in all its awful fury, and the name will be 
aN^ociated in our minds, from henceforth and for ever, 
V itli the most unspeakably jiainful remembrances. Yet 
.ill i> not (lark even in this sad jiicture, for some of the 
mo^t eloiious triumphs of faith have occurred in con- 
nexion with the Cavvni>ur tragedies that ever adorned 


* This was douttles-s Corrie. 

t .S|i( iking on this subject to an aged (tisciple, I asked him what hope 
Ilf' viw fur Christianity ; what signs of progres-s could he see? He re- 
.Many, Tiie preaching of the gospd has .shakeu the faith of the 
I'le; whnt was before done from motive.s of faith, is now done gene- 
rally from mere deference to popular custom. The lirahmam and the 
ic :>u(u give the tone to public opinion. There is leas enthusiasm, and 
«'( <le re.ise in the attendance at popular festivals. The otferings have 
< cor ased; where the Brahmans got thousands btf.ire, they get only 
huraireds now. 
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the page of martyrdom ; and if the blood of the saints 
prove here, as it has often done elsewhere, the seed of 
the Church, we shall witness ere long the ingathering 
of a glorious harvest of souls from this hitherto sterile 
spot. 

Besides the resident chaplain and missionaries, se- 
veral others of Christs servants are numbered with 
the Cawnpur martyrs; some of these were fugitives 
from otlier places, and were persons of peculiar de- 
votedness. The four American missionaries and their 
wives, from Futteyghur, with many a companion in tri- 
bulation and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, ascended to the mansions He had prepared for 
them from that mournful spot or its neighbourhood * 
We cannot bear to glance even on their earthly sutfer- 
ings, or the agonies of their death scene ; but most de- 
lightful is it to contemplate their blessed state of ])re- 
paration for their heavenly home, as expressed in their 
own words. 

One of the missionaries’ wives thus writes, in her la.Nt 
letter from her own station, which she afterwards left 
for Cawnpur : — 

“We are in Gods hands, and we know that He 
reigns. We have no place to flee to for shelter but 
under the covert of His wings, and there we are safe; 
not but that He may suffer our bodies to be slain ; and 
if He does, we know He has wise reasons for it. f 
sometimes think our deaths would do more good than 

* There were one hundred and twenty-six Europeans in the hont.*" 
the time they were tiied upon hy the Nana from Bithur. A large pr®* 
portion, especially of ladies and children, perished in the river. Ihose 
who escaped were murdered on shore at Cawnpur. 
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we would do in all our lives; if so, ‘His will be done.' 
Should I be called to lay down my life, do not grieve, 
dear sister, that I came here, for most joyfully will I 
die for Him who laid down His life for me." 

Another lady, a private Christian, exhibits the same 
noble martyr-spirit in writing from the same place : — 
“ We have been searching out the beautiful Scripture 
passages in which God has promised deliverance from 
our enemies, and wisdom to know how to act in cases of 
danger. How doubly precious are such passages, and 
with what force do they come at the time of need ! 
None ever called upon the Lord in trouble but they 
were delivered, so I trust we may turn unto Him with 
deep contrition, and beseech Him to glorify His great 
name, and shew His power among the heathen. 

“We cannot say, ‘Pray for us.' Ere you get this 
we shall be delivered one w^ay or another. We are 
quite prepared for the worst; and feel that to depart 
and be with Christ is far better. The flesh a little re- 
volt.s from cold-blooded assassination, but God can 
make us bear it. Truly have we found, ‘Thou wilt 
keep iiim in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Ibee.’ Should we be cut to pieces, you have the know- 
hdge that we go to be with Jesus, and can picture us 
baj)j)ier and holier than in this distant land; therefore 
''by should you grieve for us? You know not what 
Ji‘ay befall us here ; but there you know all is joy and 
l'' ace, and we shall not be lost, but gone before you. 
^bould our lives be spared, I trust we may live more as 
ibc children of the Most High, and think less about 
licdging ourselves in with comforts which may vanish 
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ill a moment. Truly, ‘This is not your rest' is ’more 
written on everything in India than elsewhere; but, 
comforting thought! in heaven we have an enduring 
substance, and the more, in God s providence, we are led 
to feel this, the happier we shall be, even below. Let 
this be your happy assurance; you will either have 
your children, your brother and .sister, living on earth 
to praise God for His deliverance, or dwelling in heaven 
to praise Him for jill the riches of His grace.’' 

And then, with all a martyr’s faith, she adds, “The 
Lord will not suffer the heathen to prevail, though He 
may appear to do so ; but His kingdom shall come, 
and, though we may be removed, He can raise up 
others ; and what does death, or rather, what does 
death not do for God’s children? 

“ I am so thankful I came out to India ; the circum- 
stances and positions in which we have been placed, 
during our sojourn here, have made the promises of 
God's Word so sweet, and the consolations of religion 
so unspeakably great." 

Tlie Rev. F. Fisher, son of the Rev. Henry Fisher, 
who so many years before baptized at Mirut the fir&t 
and the last Sepoy convert who ever became a Christian 
while in the Company’s army, and who was on that 
account dismissed from the ranks of that army, was 
Chaplain at Futteyghur, and is mentioned by the writer 
of the above extracts as having preached to them, soon 
after their first alarm, from the words, “ What time I 
am afraid, I will trust in the Lord.” 

One of the most affecting incidents in connexion 
with the massacre, was the request of “ore of the 
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PaJri Saliibs” to be permitted to read from a little 
book he had in his pocket to his fellow-countrymen 
before they were shot, after which they all shook hands 
with each other, and met the dreadful death they could 
ii(»t escape calmly and quietly, soothed and strengthened, 
as we venture to hope, by the sweet words of Jesus; for 
it was, we do not doubt, from a New Testament that 
this pious chaplain read to them of a hope full of im- 
mortality, and a country where death cannot enter. 

Mr Fisher was among this number. His own wife 
and cliild had been drowned previously in the river, 
and as he was anticipating a speedy reunion with them 
in glory, his mind must have been filled with heavenly 
l)eace, such as the rough and rude touch of the mur- 
der(‘r couhl not disturb. We believe there were many 
likeiiiindcd ones among the listening circle, many who 
felt as he fidt, that when heart and flesh were failing, 
(dirist was the strength of their hearts and their por- 
tion for ever.* 


'' Within a few feet of the * Cawnpur well/ surrounded bj a small 
j'^den paliiijf, there stands a stone cross ou a flat slab, bearing the 
following inscription 


“In inora.iry of the women and children of H.M. 32d Regiment, 
wtn wire slaughtered near this spot on the 16th July 1857. This 
emorial was erected by twenty men of the same Regiment, who were 
Cawnpur, November 21, 1867.’ 

This inscription is engraved on the upright part of the slab, which 
•n the form of a Maltese cross, within a circle of stone. In the 
THdrangle of this circle are inscribed, in red lettere and in the old 
English character. 


‘ I Bklikvb in tub Resobrkction of thb Dead.’ 

The good taste and good feeling of this simple memorial is very 
•icliuig to the feelings."— /com the Timet.” 



CHAPTER XXV. 


LIGHT STRUGGLING WITH DARKNESS. 

“ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called.”—! Cor. i 26. 

The name of Agra is full of interest to every lover of 
India. It is nine hundred and fifty miles from Cal- 
cutta, and eight hundred and fifty from Bombay, thus 
standing, as it were, in the centre of Upper India, 
in a most commanding position. If one ascends a 
minaret of the tomb or mausoleum of Akbar, the eye 
ranges over a vast circuit, even to thirty miles in one 
direction, and at the time of his death the city itself 
was thirty miles in circumference. The whole of this 
great -circuit is flat, and filled with the ruins of ancient 
grandeur. At a distance the river Jumna is seen, and 
the glittering towers of the fort of Agra, on which so 
much interest has of late been concentrated. 

About the year 1556, the celebrated Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, founded Agra, made it his capital, and gave his 
name to it, since which time it is often called by the 
natives Akbarabad. The palaces of the royal family of 
the Omrahs, and others, are very numerous; there were 
above sixty caravanserais, eight hundred baths, seven 
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hundred mosques, and two magnificent mausoleums. 
It is regarded by the natives as the key to Hiiidusthan. 
In the war of 1 803, it was captured by the English, 
and an aged i|p,tive Christian, who fell a victim on the 
outbreak of the mutiny, well remembered the event. 

Of all the princes who sat on the throne of the 
Moguls, none perhaps has so much enjoyed the ad- 
miration of posterity as Akbar. His wars, his personal 
exploits, his acts of generosity, his sayings, are trea- 
sured in the memory of all the better-educated Mus- 
sulmans. 

He was born during the distress and exile of his 
father, Humaioun. At thirteen he ascended the mus- 
nud; at fourteen commanded an army in person, 
fought and conquered the immense host of Abdul 
Khan on the famous plains of imperial Delhi, and slew 
the leader of that host with his own hand. 

Akbar must have done much for the temporal hap- 
piness of his people, and for the advancement of civi- 
H.^ation and the fine arts, so that he is often called the 
Indian Alfred. 

He encouraged learning, manufactures, and trade, 
ami was tolerant in religious matters. Under the 
vigorous administration of Abdul Fazel, his able, faith- 
ful, and enlightened minister, Hiiidusthan flourished in 
proud tranquillity. After reigning prosperously for 
half a century, he died. How ? In the well-fought field, 
or, ripe in age and honour, on the peaceful couch of 
expected death ? No, but in throes and agonies, con- 
vulsed by poison. 
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Look out upon these wide and sunny plains: the 
summons of his signet had covered them with two 
hundred thousand soldiers, ready to bleed around his 
standard ; his own bt*ave arm was ever ready for ser- 
vice of honour or of peril; yet, perhaps, did the feeble 
hand of some coward slave, or trembling female, mix 
for him the fatal draught. 

But the most interesting feature of Akbar s cha- 
racter remains to be described. His favourite Begum 
was supposed to be under Christian influence, and in 
1 582 he wrote to Goa, inviting some of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to his court. 

His letter commences thus: “Akbar, Great Emperor 
of the World, to the Venerable Fathers of St Paul." 
Three Jesuits immediately proceeded to Agra : he lis- 
tened attentively to their instructions, and avowed his 
conviction of the fallacy of the Koran, especially when 
he contrasted the encouragement to pride and sensuality 
that pervaded it, with the injunctions to humility and 
mortification of the corrupt inclinations so conspicuous 
in the gospel. 

The Jesuits earnestly pressed him to make a profes- 
sion of Christianity, appearing more eager for his public 
baptism than for an inward change of heart. The Em- 
peror manifested no displeasure at their freedom, but 
returned them this prudent answer : “ So serious a 
change as that is in the hands of God. For my part- 1 
shall never cease to implore His light and assistance. 

Akbar committed the education of his favourite son 
to Father Manserrat, to be instructed in the sciences 
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and religion of Europe. One day the young prince 
be<:aii his lesson, in the Emperor’s presence, with these 
words : ‘‘ In the name of Almighty God.’' “ Add, 
my soil,” said Akbar, “ ‘ and of Jesus Christ, the true 

pi'oiiliet.’ ” 

Though he declined to avow his belief in Christ, 
Akbar was so thoroughly convinced of the falsehood of 
the Mohammedan books, that he took great delight in 
confounding the Moulvais. The following specimen of 
his reasoning will shew that his mind was of no ordi- 
nary east : — 

“ If the books of Moses and the Psalms are inspired, 
as Mohammed himself allows, why does he forbid us to 
read them ^ It is stated in the Koran that the Gospels 
of Jesus Christ are faithful scriptures. And yet, what 
a difference do we find hi the main points of religion 
between the one and the other ! Does the Almighty 
ditler from Himself, when He speaks by the organs 
and by the voice of Jesus? To deliver myself from 
perplexity into which I am thrown by the contradic- 
tions which I perceive between the two books, which I 
am equally obliged to look upon as Divine if I take 
Molianimed s word, should I not argue thus, ‘ It is 
albjwed on both sides that the gospel is Divine ; the 
f hii.stians do not allow that the Koran is so ; therefore, 
m luudence, I ought to go over to the surest side, and 
renounce the Koran, which the Christians reject, for the 
ftj*''Pel, which the Mohammedans revere?’” He also 
0 -served, on one occasion, “ It is by the shedding their 
blood that the Christians have propagated their 
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truths all over the world ; it is by shedding the blood 
of others that Mohammedanism has prevailed in the 
East.” 

To one of the missionaries Akbar confided the kind 
of opposition which he received in his own family. 

The Moulvais of the palace,” said he, “ and my mother, 
never cease inveighing against the new religion Avhicli 
I protect. I have yet greater contests with the women 
of my zenana. In the dread of being cast off as soon 
as Christianity shall have reduced me to one wife, there 
are no kind of caresses which they do not employ to 
tear Jesus Christ from my heart. In a word, the goispel 
is too holy, and my manners are too corrupt.'' 

He might well say this, for the five thousand women 
of his zenana must have effectually barred up the way 
to truth. 

Father Aquaviva asked permission to return to Goa, 
but Akbar protested against it, saying, “ The strongtr 
my chains are, the more need have I of an able baud to 
break them.” 

After many vacillations, which continued until the 
year 1605, we find that Jerome Xavier (nephew to the 
celebrated Francis Xavier) endeavoured to palm oil 
upon Akbar a history of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
also of the life of the Apostle Peter, which, iiisteiul of 
being fiiithful copies of what is contained in the 
Testament, were interwoven with Persian tales and 
legends, which Xavier imagined would render them 
more acceptable to his imperial disciple ; but in this 
expectation he was greatly deceived. 
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Akbar had long been convinced of the fallacy of 
these fabulous tales, and was disgusted, instead of 
pleased, to see them mixed up with works that pur- 
ported to give an account of Christ Jesus, and of one 
i)f the first teachers of Christianity. This painful cir- 
cumstance helped, perhaps, to quench his interest in the 
l)e^t subjects ; but, whether it were so or not, the day 
of liis visitation had passed, and soon after his death 
(icciirred, in the manner already described, October 16, 
Ifio.). 

The population of Agra is estimated at ninety-seven 
tliousand. The river Jumna is here about three-quarters 
of a mile l3road, and is always navigable for good-sized 
boats, wliich was one reason why Akbar removed the 
seat of the Mogul empire from Delhi, where the Jumna 
sometimes fordable. The fort is a formidable place, 
^tamiing with its huge tower bastions of red sandstone 
in an elevated position. — (See Frontispiece) 

Within this fort Akbar erected many handsome 
buildings. The most perfect now remaining is the 
Mf)te-Musjid (pearl mosque), the imperial place of wor- 
^'bip attached to the palace. It is built of white marble, 
witiiout a particle of any other substance, as is also 
tbe court which surrounds it. This musjid is very 
beautiful, its proportions just and elegant, and quite 
symmetrical. 

But we must pass on from the city towards Secundra, 
and on the way survey the most wonderful and chaste, 
as well as the most perfect of all the Moslem buildings 
now extant — the celebrated Taj-MahaL It is, indeed, 
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the crown of edifices, with its calm, cold, yet lustrous 
marble dome, resembling the pure, unsullied top of a 
snow-crowned mountain. Its graceful and elegant 
minarets, Parian in whiteness, rise above a thick bed of 
dark foliage formed by the intervening trees, which adds 
to the beautiful effect. 

The front of this splendid mausoleum is adorned 
with borderings of flowers, headed by inscriptions from 
the Koran ; the flowers executed and inlaid to the 
white marble with precious stones of suitable colours . 
the Arabic texts cut with freedom and boldness out of 
the blackest marble, and then let in closely and beauti- 
fully into the perfectly white surface. You see corne- 
lians, agates, bloodstones, opals, pebbles, and marbles ot 
all colours, wrought into the finest mosaic, and produc- 
ing an effect at once rich, chaste, and natural. Tin 
whole scene, in.side and out, looks as if the scafioldiin^ 
had not been long cleared away, and that it wa.s just 
fresh from the hands of the architect, with a regardic.v' 
disdain of the expense which might be incurred. 

A friend has said, “ It is the most extraordinarj 
sight I ever saw, and, the only one which completely re- 
alised, and even surpassed, any description in the ra 
bian Nights,' or any other Oriental tales." 

The delicacy maybe in some degree guessed by 
who have never seen it, from the expression of ZophaiJ^ 
an Italian painter, who, after gazing long upon it ^ 
fixed admiration, said, that “it wanted nothing du 
glass-case of sufficient magnitude to cover an I 
tcct it." 
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Tlie grandson of Akbar, Sbab Jehan, the prince who 
made his way to the throne of the Moguls by the mur- 
der of a brotlier and four nephews, and who shed the 
blood of one-half of his subjects to secure the trembling 
obedience of the other half, erected the Taj -Mahal, at 
the close of a degraded and debauched life, to the me- 
mory of Ins favourite wife. Here, under beautiful sar- 
cophagi, lie Shah Jehan and his favourite Begum side 
by side. 

We will now visit the tomb of Akbar liimself at Se- 
cundra. We will not describe it after the Taj-Mahal, 
but .simply say that it is a pile of great grandeur. The 
lower .storey has one lofty dome, under which lies the 
dust of Akbar ; above, upon the higher storey, are arched 
verandahs and marble chambers ; and on the very top, 
a liandsoine space, paved with marble, perfectly white 
and polished, you read — 

Akbar, 

and I’ead no more. 

As you leave tliese splendid ruins at Secundra and 
hear your footsteps echo, you feel sad at the dead lone- 
liiies.s, yet, had you chanced to have been here fifty-five 
years ago, you would have heard these domes, chambers, 
•'nid verandahs, resounding with the voices of three 
corps of British cavalry who were barracked in them 
during Lake’s victorious campaign. 

And now what do we find here ? Amid the scat- 
tered tombs and mournful vestiges of a kingdom whose 
glory i.s gone by, we are introduced to two of the most 
interesting objects of benevolence and Christian charity 
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in India, for the two Agra Orphan Asylums aredocated 
in the s])acious chambers of this tomb. 

These institutions were at first in the city, but were 
afterwards removed to Secundra, where Governnieut 
gave over two of the large tombs adjacent to Akl)ar\ 
to be converted into dwelling-houses — the one for tlu 
boys, tile other for the girls. 

That wliich the boys occupy is said to be the inaiisn- 
leum of tlie Christian wife of Akbar : if so, how re- 
markable ! It is a huge square pile of building, hal- 
ing two corridors or vaulted passages running ea^t 
and west, and two intersecting them north and south 
There are numerous other vaulted passages, and tin 
whole resembles the crypts of some old cathedral. 

These passages are fitted up into rooms, and the old 
tomb makes a most capital orphan refuge. The sarco- 
phagus is of white marble, and is still on the roof of 
the building. When this mass was given by Govern- 
ment, the passages were choked by rubbish and saiul ; 
now they are cleared, and filled by groups of sinilin,^ 
boys, some learning to make carpets, some doing car- 
penters’ work, others labouring as blacksmiths, while 
others are taking their turn in reading and writing* 

A Christian village is formed around this orphan 
refuge, consisting of four wide streets, coming up to 
the square refuge on its four sides. 

The girls’ asylum is lialf-a-mile off, on the other suk 
of the great gate opening into the garden of Akbar > 
tomb. This also had to be cleared. A large space of 

* This description refers to some years back. 
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ground laid out as a garden is enclosed by a wall, and 
the Refuge stands in the midst 

The missionaries in charge, the Rev, Mr Hoernle and 
his wife, live in a house which is also a tomb. As you 
bit in tlieir rooms, you can see the old rich carvings, 
now wiiite-washed all over, but very interesting, and 
serving as a ready monitor, near at hand, to' carry the 
cimt'uiiplative mind backwards and forwards from the 
{)a>t to the future, and vice versa. 

It was not, perhaps, exactly in place to have intro- 
duced the notice of the orphan asylums before refer- 
ring to tlic earlier stages of the mission; but they come 
in bO naturally after the description of Secundra, which 
ib the ])rincipal out-station of the Agra mission, that, 
as we do not purpose referring to them in detail, it 
seemed the best time to sketch them. There was at 
tile time of the outbreak a congregation at Secundra 
of four liundred and twenty-eight converts — the largest 
hudy of native Christians living together in one place 
in h orth- West India, The congregation at the Kuttra 
i^ distinct from this. The distance between the two 
idaecs is several miles. 

I he mission in its main features resembles that at 
bciiares. In both there is a native congregation, with 
oiidum schools for boys and girls; in both there is a 
college — though the Agra one is comparatively recent 
—for the education of intelligent young natives of the 
f*^'ttcr classes ; in both there is a large native city and 
population, and a considerable Euroi^ean community; 

2 E 
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and in both preaching operations are systematically 
carried on by the missionaries. 

Agra, however, is chiefly a Mussulman, as Benares 
is a Hindu city, and this makes a vast difference in 
the apparent readiness of the people to give heed to the 
gospel, and renders Agra a much less cheering place 
of missionary labour than Benares, spite of its shriues 
and idols innumerable. 

The bigoted intolerance and obduracy of the Mu.sj^ul- 
mans renders them, as a class, much less accessible to 
the gospel than even the besotted Hindus. Tlie mis- 
sion here manifests the peculiar influence of Christi- 
anity in one of the great seats of Mohammedan learn- 
ing, and it will be interesting to tiike it up chiefly in 
reference to this, and allude but briefly to tho.se branches 
of it which have been so fully detailed in the notices uf 
Benares. 

We will now return to the days when Corrio, as 
chaplain of Agra, used to be seen walking through the 
streets with his Bible under his arm, “ exposed to the 
persecuting bigotry of the Mussulman.s, yet preaching 
the go.spel;” and when Abdul Me.ssech, once a Mali- 
ralla trooper, was his friend and brother, superintend- 
ing schools, preaching, and doing other mission work 
under his direction. 

Abdul’s house at Agra became at times like an ex- 
change, it was so frcipientcd by crowds of inquirers. 
Whenever \io preached outside the fort, the very tops of 
the houses were sometimes covered with Mussulmans 
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anxious to hear him, and nine months after his arrival 
twenty adults were baptized in one day. 

He possessed some medical skill, which was very 
useful in removing prejudice. " He took occasion, from 
tlie bodily complaints of his visitors, to lead them to 
the great Physician.'' A native church of forty-five 
inoinbers was soon formed at the Kuttra, in the lieart 
of the city, a few of its members having come with 
Corric from Cawnpur. 

The word Kuttra means court; it was once a cara- 
vanserai, was purchased by an English gentleman, and 
presented to the Church Missionary Society, having 
before belonged to one of the eunuchs of tlie palace. 
The native gentry used every eflbrt in their power to 
prevent its transfer into Christian hands, but in vain. 
A farm was also rented, on which labou.Sng men were 
employed, and their wives were cngagcil in spinning. 
A chapel was built for the congregation in the Kuttra, 
called Corrie’s Chapel Within the last three years that 
chapel has become too small for the increased number 
who are now attached to this branch of the Agra mis- 
sion, and a neat mission church has been built.* 

Amongst the many persons who were soon influenced 
hy Abdul’s preaching, was a man named Puttih Ullah, 
who came one morning to his house with his mouth 
and cheek bloody. “To-day," said he to Ahdul, “I 
have been numbered among the diaciples of (7iri.st." 

“Why," replied Abdul, “you have long eoulemd 

* Both theMbuildinp are oow, aiu' deitroyed. 
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Christ: what has come to pass now “ To-day/’ said 
he, “I have been i)eaten for the name of Jesua’^ He 
then related how an Arabian came upon him in the 
street, first seized his hands, then exclaimed, “That 
mouth has denied Mohammed!” and hit him several 
blows on the mouth, so as to make the blood flow. 

The old man expressed no sorrow, but rather joy, and 
.his conversation in the evening was remarkably edifying. 

Another early convert was a religious mendirant, 
Jewan Singh, who, at his baptism, took his beads from 
liis neck, broke his Brahmanical string, and with hi;> 
wife acknowledged Christ. 

A large and flourishing school had been set on foot 
immediately after Abdul’s arrival, and others were after- 
wards added. 

But in little more than three short years dear Corrie 
had to leave Agra from failure of health, and return to 
Europe ; yet not till he had seen a considerable increase 
in the native Church, for during the sixteen inontiis 
previous to his departure fifty adult natives were bap- 
tized, half of whom were Mussulmans. 

At first such false ideas had prevailed regarding the 
nature of Christian baptism that it was resolved to 
mlininistor it in public, that all might witness it; for a 
rei)ort prcci.sely similar to that mentioned at jiages 129, 
130, was industriously circulated among these ignorant 
and bigoted people, by designing men, who doubtless 
knew better, but wanted to create alarm. 

Before Corrie’s departure, he distributed the most 
efiicieut of the members of the church in difl’ereut 
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parts of the country as Scripture-readers, among those 
friends who were willing to take them, and he asso- 
ciated William Bowley, who lias been introduced to us 
at Chunar, with Abdul, in charge of the mission ; but 
Abdul mourned for Corrie, to use his own expressive 
language, “ like a pigeon with a broken wing,"' for his 
position as chaplain, as well as his goodness and deep 
piety, had given a high degree of respect to tlic native 
c(»iivcTts before the heathen. Abdul continued with 
Ids native flock in the Kuttra, and received all native 
Christians who came to the city into his house. In 
bS 18 he visited Delhi, and on his arrival being men- 
tioned to the great Mogul, he sent to him for a copy 
of the Gospel in Arabic. 

It has been ascertained that Abdul was in Agra the 
instrument of the conversion of a hundred natives — 
the spiritual father of a large company, for doubtless 
there were many never known — when the bones of 
Martyn, the almost unconscious instnimeiit of his oavu 
conversion, were mouldering at the foot of the peaks 
of Tocat. He was at lengtli ordained by Bishop 
Heber in 1821 , “having purchased to himself a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith of Christ. His 
ordination gave him an increased influence over his 
countrymen, and he was treated wherever he came with 
the most marked respect. 

Mr Irving, a pious chaplain, received instniction 
frmn him in Persian, W enalile him to be iistdul to the 
natives, and William Bowley having been reinovetl to 
Chunar, a native brother, named Fyz Masih, was asso- 
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ciated with him as catechist ; but in 1827 his labours 
on earth ceased, and he went to join his beloved Mar- 
tyn, and “ the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, whose names are written in heaven.'' 

Others came to occupy the post, but his place was 
never filled, and the work languished, though in 1832 
Dr Parish, a pious chaplain, baptized a Rajput of pro- 
perty ; yet when, in 1839-41, the German missionaries 
now located there reached Agra, they wrote in sad- 
ness, Few vestiges of the excellent Corrie s labours, 
or of Abduls preaching, in this important city, remain. 
Wlien the pillars were removed the fabric fell” It is 
an interesting fact, that the German brethren who 
eventually came to Agra had been interested in Pen^ia 
by Henry Martyn's Memoir ; so that here again we 
trace the influence of this holy man reacting on the 
neighbourhood of his Indian preaching scenes. 

In the days of the pious Alexander of Russia, the 
Basle Missionary Society established under his auspices 
a mission at Shusha, on the Persian frontier ; but under 
another influence those labourers were after some years 
excluded, though not till they had done one important 
service for the cornipt Armenian Church, by translating 
the New Testament into the spoken dialect of their lan- 
guage, which has since done its work by aiding towards 
a revival of spiritual life among that community. 

India benefited by this political intolerance, for a 
large mission was formed on its western coast, where 
there is now a flourishing line of stations ; while those 
three brethren who had acquired Persian came on to 
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North India, and, connecting themselves with the 
Church Missionary Society, were located at Agra, 
They had been thirteen years in Persia, had gained 
valuable missionary experience, and one of them, Mr 
Pfander, had so studied the Mohammedan religion 
that, as a literary and controversial missionary, his 
labours among that class at Agra have since been very 
effective. 

Previously to the arrival of these brethren, the dread- 
ful famine to which reference has been made in the 
sketches of Benares devastated this part of India. The 
missionary there at that time, Mr Moore, speaks of 
having visited the newly-covered graves of twenty 
thousand persons, which was but a small portion of 
those who perished ; for five hundred thousand died 
there in all 

Had there been railways or other speedy modes of 
transit, no loss of life need have occurred ; for food was 
plentiful in other parts of India> and Calcutta exported 
that very year thousands of pounds of rice, but the 
roads were so bad that grain could not be transported 
in time to be available. From this famine sprung ^e 
orphan asylums we have before alluded to, of which Mr 
Hoemle took charge, as mentioned in the notice of Se- 
cundra. Of the various handicrafts and useful trades 
which the boys in this asylum were taught, none suc- 
ceeded so well as that of printing, and a very efficient 
press has been one of the most distinguishing features 
of the Agra mission, which gave ample employment to 
about six hundred persons, many of whom were not 
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Christians. This press has not only supported itself, 
but aided towarrls the support of the mission. 

The Agra College contains about three hundred stu- 
dents ; but it has not yet, like its sister institution at 
Benares, been long enough in operation to manifest 
those results which may be confidently anticipated 
from the piety, zeal, and profound learning of the Prin- 
cipal and his able assistants. 

Here, as at Benares, the European staff attached to 
the college is thoroughly efficient ; and though they long 
and pray for extensive conversions, which they do not 
yet see, they are permitted to rejoice over a few dis- 
ciples, and their delight has sometimes been great, in 
watching an increasing appreciation of the truths of 
the gospel in the minds of the students. 

Decided conversion — a public confession that they 
are on the side of Christ, and tnisting in His righteous- 
ness, bearing His cross, and serving His cause — is what 
they long to behold ; yet they believe there are many 
in the college who would bear a fair religious character 
in a Christian country, though their faith is too weak, 
or their sense of the importance of the step too dim, to 
bear them through the {lainful trial that awaits them ou 
publicly professing themselves Christians. 

Three interesting youths received courage one year 
to take the decisive step; while four others, whose whole 
trust was in Christ, and whose practice was in accord- 
ance with the purity of their hope, shrunk from it, 
and remained undecided. 

It will not be always so. May we not hope that the 
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severe afflictions which have befallen this mission will 
turn out for the furtherance of the gospel in this and 
its other branches ? 

The Principal of this college, the Rev. T. V. French, 
is a diligent preacher when opportunity permits. In 
one of his itinerating tours he wi’ites, “ I found an in- 
terest awakened in a village in which there is a little 
knot of inquirers more or less seriously disposed, the 
chief instructor of whom is a Durzi, or tailor, in hum- 
ble circumstances, whose heart has been in a remark- 
able manner opened to the gospel, and his understand- 
ing enlightened, so that tniths which the Hindus often 
profess to find unintelligible seem to have been appre- 
hended and rejoiced in by him. 

“ The movement began to extend to the higher fami- 
lies in the village, upon which the F indit interfered, 
with violent threats, and forbade all over whom he had 
any influence to visit the Durzi' 8 house. The poor 
man has undergone a great deal of persecution, but the 
simplicity of his faith has risen superior to the trial 
At my second visit I left him a New Testament. His 
is a remarkable instance of the direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, with little or no aid from human instru- 
mentality. 

“ It is no small thing in the sight of God and His 
holy angels, that we can point to a man in a Hindu 
village who is enduring more sufferings for the gosperi 
sake than any, probably, who may read of him. He 
one day said, ‘ Shall I leave or remain ? I am suffer- 
ing much. Many of the people will not speak to me. 
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and quite separate themselves from me, because of my 
reading and teaching Christian books/ 

It was hard to advise in such a case ; but I said, 

‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my name’s sake/ It was enough; but the implor- 
ing looks and gestures of the poor man in that moment 
of trial were truly affecting. We were gratified to find 
how remarkable a familiarity with the Psalms of David 
the same man had acquired in the course of two months/’ 
He was subsequently baptized by Mr French, in his own 
village. 

The feeling manifested in the protected native states 
which Mr French and the other missionaries visit, when 
out on itinerating tours, is not, they state, favourable 
to the English ; for the people live in fear of being 
treated as the King of Oude and others have been, and 
they endure with impatience the smothering of their 
national feuds, border quarrels, and plundeiing exclu- 
sions, to which the iron arm of Government constrains 
them. 

Tlie villages towards the Ganges are more encourag- 
ing than any others, and the brightest spots to the 
missionary: there “the feet of them that publish glad 
tidings have long trod,” and much precious seed has 
fallen. In one of these Mr French baptized a youth 
whose master, a pious landholder, told him he was 
quite different to other youths, and that he trusted 
him with everything he had in the world. 

“The youth is a kind of family minister, and most 
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diligently instructs the various Hindi- speaking mem- 
bers of his master’s family.” 

In another of these villages a pensioned Sepoy was 
found who manifested a hearty love to Christ, and 
spent a good part of every day and night in the study 
of the Scriptures. In the same village the chief native 
officer was discovered to be placing his whole trust in 
Christ, and was also a student of the Scripture. Another 
was evidently impressed, and was searching the Bible 
for truth; so that “there are oases in this desert, though 
for the most part it is a dreary waste.” 

The whole of the missionaries, with the native as- 
sistants, “who labour eaniestly, conscientiously, and 
heartily,” are engaged during the cold season in visiting 
the towns and villages which lie within a circle extend- 
ing from fifty to seventy miles round Agra. Another 
interesting procjf that the seed is taking root, is thus 
alluded to by Mr French : — 

“ Village Nundouh . — An old man of pleasing exterior, 
one of the heads of the village, brought with him a copy 
of iSt Luke and the Acts in Persian ; also a tract con- 
taining an account of the life, of the Saviour. The 
Persian copy had been read to him by his .son ; the 
Hindi he could read for himself, and study more. He 
had a book of prayers at home, from which he daily 
prayed- He mentioned a few petitions at my request, 
to prove he understood what prayer meant. His ap- 
prehension of the nature of prayer, as a simple cxj)rc8- 
sion of the desires of the heart, seemed very clear. He 
said that people reproached ‘him, but he was not dis- 
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composed or disheartened. He told me he often talked 
to the people of his village — a large place of fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants — and tried to persuade them to join 
in religious worship, according to Christian rules. Half 
the villagers, he says, abstain from all idolatrous prjic- 
tices, and acknowledge only one God, but without any 
set worship whatever; and half the people persi.st in 
idol-worship. He said none had done for nnni wliat 
Christ did : of this he was fully persuaded. This he 
said with a warmth of feeling that might have spoken 
powerfully to the heart of the most hardened sceptic. 

I read with him from St John : the fifteenth chapter 
delighted him much, especially of the vine branch, the 
pruning- knife of afflictions, &c. I tried to persnatle him 
to assemble some of the peo])le for regular Christian 
worship. At the same village I preached, morning and 
evening, to (juite a throng of people, wdio listened with 
an anxie ty I do not remember to have seen cepiallcil at 
any place at which I preached" 

These tours are less trying to the feelings and more 
encouraging to the spirit of the missionaries than the 
daily bazaar-preaching carried on thnmghout the year. 
“It is often a severe effort," >vritcs one of them, “to 
start forth at the usual preaching hour, to encounter 
apathy and abii.«e ; but we are sometimes rewanled by 
hearing of one ami another who has listened attentively, 
and felt great drawings toward the gosi)eL" 

The congregation in connexion with what is still 
called AWliil Messech's Kuttra, has of late been increas- 
ing. Among other baptisms of which the missionary 
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writes, was that of a mother whose son was “ a Pundit 
in Allahabad, well versed in the Hindu Shastcrs. He 
some time ago received a Hindi Gospel, and read it to 
his aged mother, who from hearing it came to the 
conviction that only Jesus Christ could save her from 
her sins, and give her everlasting life. 

“ In Oude, where they lived, they found no one who 
could instruct them in Christianity, but were told to 
go to Agra. They came, and applied for instruction 
and baptism. The mother was nearly eighty years old, 
and very feeble, and soon after her arrival became very 
ill, so that little hope remained of her recovery. She 
loved the Saviour and trusted in Him, and expressed 
her great desire to be received into His fold. As she 
could answer all the questions proposed to her satis- 
factorily, I baptized her. It was veiy affecting to wit- 
ness the tender love with which she committed her son 
to my care. Tliree days after her baptism she breathed 
her last. Her son is still under instructimi.” 

Another encouraging indication of spiritual life in 
connexion with the Kuttra was the voluntary meet- 
ing of three or four young men every Sabbath-day, for 
Christian prayer and praise. This meeting was held 
first in their own heathen homes, but persecution soon 
drove them from thence, and they hired a room in the 
city, from wlience they were also driven. 

Thus the truth has .seemed to sutler defeat, but two 
of them say they are ready to die for Christ. “ May it 
be with these, ’ writes tlie missionaiy, “ as with many 
in the Apocalyptic vision, over who.se death and burial 
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the kings of the East made merry and sent gifts, till 
at length the ‘ Spirit of life from God entered into 
them, and they stood upon their feet : and great fear 
fell upon them which saw them!*’' 

This i)rayer seems to have been answered, for at a 
subsequent period Mr French writes, “ Early last year 
I heard of Ram Gopal, a youth who was three years in 
the college, as being one of a little party of young men 
who met to read and pray. He set the rest an example 
of boldness ; for, as one of his comrades remarked, 

‘ When the others quailed, he never quailed, but would 
stand up before anybody.’ As his position became 
more and more difficult, he left Agra, telling his friciuls 
he intended to receive Christian baptism at some distant 
station, and then to return and preach the gospel to his 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen. 

“He received baptism from the American missionaries 
at Sabathii, tlius affbrding an encouraging proof to those 
who had laboured for his soul, that while one soweth 
another reapeth; by and by both will rejoice together. ' 

There are branch stations in connexion with Agra, 
besides the out-stations of Secundra and Runkutta, 
one of which, previous to the commencement of the 
outbreak, was beginning to manifest encouraging in- 
dications — ie. Muttra, where a branch mission-school 
had been opened. The stations of Allyghur and 
Gwalior claimed help, and called loudly for effort, being 
in a state of most profoimd spiritual slumber; but no 
definite laboiu* had been attempted at those places, be- 
yond preaching. 
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We will now touch on another feature in the Agra 
mission, almost peculiar to it — the remarkable contro- 
versial discussions which have taken place here between 
the missionaries and the great men of learning among 
the Mohammedans. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 


SOULS BORN OF GOD. 

There ahall be an handful of com in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains.” — Psalm Irxii. 10. 

We have alluded to Mr Pfander at page 439. He 
joined this mission in 1840, and employed him.solf 
chiefly in the preparation and circulation of three tracts, 
which he called — 

“ The Balance of Truth 

“The Key of Secrets;” 

“The Way of Life.” 

Tlic first of these was printed, and in some measure 
circulated, before he left Persia; and as he was journey- 
ing from thence to India, he met with Persians who re- 
ferred to it, and supposed it had been written by an 
apostate Mohammedan, so well did it manifest it.*^ au- 
thor's familiarity with the subject he handled. 

Mr Pfander s little works penetrated into Central 
Asia, and ns they became known they were answered 
by no les.s than five Mouhais; three from Agra, and twi 
from Lucknow, WTOte largely on the subject, one a bool 
of three hundred pages, and another of eight hundred. 
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Besides Mr Pfander’s Works several circumstances 
tended (from 1850 to 1854) to stir up the Mohamme- 
dans in North India and Scinde. We will notice a few 
of these : — 

“ A tine youth, Kam Chunder, was educated at the 
Delhi Government College. He proved to be a very 
able man, and a great mathematician : he wrote several 
works possessing very great merit, and much approved 
of in England. He was clever and close in argument, 
and few could compete with him. He was a strict 
Hindu at first, but his English education, actiiig on a 
naturally discerning mind, le<l him to renounce the ab- 
Minlities of Hinduism, and he became a professed Deist 
for several years. 

“ Ham Cliuiider’s love of controversy brought him in 
contact with a learned Mohammedan, who was also an 
illiterate opponent of Ohri.stianity; and it was with a 
desire to ascertain the worth of his arguments that 
Ham ('huiider was first led to the perusjil of the Koran, 
and then of the New Testament. Light broke in upon 
Ids soul : he became a powerful antagonist to tlie Mo- 
liaminedans, and an opcui supjK)rtor of the claims of 
Christianity. He burst a.side ties of caste and family, 
renounced all worldly advaiitiiges, followed the dictates 
of his conscience, and became a baptized follower of 
his Saviour and Redeemer at thirty-one years of age.’* 

Another case which occurred in 1852 was that of 
Alalullah, a Mohammedan of Umbala, who attended a 

* Pfander H Works have been put in order, and are n^w preparing in 
Turkish and Arabic. He is now Dr Ptander. 

2 F 
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missionary school at Karachi, in Scinde, where an or- 
dained native minister, Modhu Sudun Seal,* was then 
the instructor. “ Abdullah only wanted to ac([uire the 
English language, but he heard new and wonderful 
things from Modhu Sudun. He was led to read Pfan- 
der’s treatises, and then drew out a series of questions 
upon the chief points of the controversy, and sent them 
to the leading Moulvais throughout the country— to 
Bombay, Agra, and Umbala — asking for proofs from 
the Mohammedan controversialists of what they assert, 
namely, that the Holy Scriptures have been altemi, 
and that Mohammed wrought miracles. No answers 
were given. Abdullah became a Christian, and a use- 
ful assistant to the missionaries in Scinde.'' 

The agitation amongst the Mohammedans increased, 
many other conversions occurred, and the constant 
pmssure from inquirers forced the Moulvais to notice 
what was going on, and they determined on bolding a 
controversy with Mr Pfander at Agra. 

Let us now take a glance at the interior of the 
Kuttra as it appeared on the 10th of April 1854, when 
the missionaries Pfander, French, and Clark, with two 
or three English gentlemen, took their places among 
some groups of Hindus and Mussulmans, collected close 
to the house once occupied by Abdul Messech. In the 
Kuttra school-room were seated about one hundred and 
fifty silent, sedate Mussulmans, many being excluded 

• Modhu Sudan Se*l wm baptiied by the Rev. Mr Jenninj^ when li« 
wM chaplain of Cawnpur. He was first impressed by Dr Duff at C»l* 
outta, and was for a year in BUbop’s CoUe,^ stad^in^ divinity. 
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for want of room. Opposite to them sat the mission- 
aries and their Christian friends. 

The Mussulmans had as their champion a celebrated 
Moulvai * from Lucknow, assisted by a learned hakiviy 
or doctor. The discussion was conducted with much 
good temper and courtesy, and lasted for two days. 

The Moulvai and his assistants were supplied with 
jjiles of books from the Romish Bishop at Agra, books 
well known in Europe as containing infidel objections 
to Christianity, which have been triumphantly answered 
again and again, but which were produced on this oc- 
casion, as well as the works of Strauss and other Qer- 
luan objectors. Such is Rome. The spirit of Anti- 
christ is in that system as well as in the Mohammedan, 
and they combine against the gospel as against a com- 
mon enemy. 

We cannot enter into the details of this controversy. 
The weakness of the Mohammetlans soon appeared. 
The chief argument of the Moulvai was to the effect, 
that as the Old Testament is abrogated by the New 
Testament, so is the New Testament by the Koran. 

Mr Pfander shewed that it is merely the ceremonial 
and civil institutions of the Jews that have passed away, 
and that only in the sense of the former having been 
fulfilled in Christ ; in no other respect was the Old 
Testament abrogated : that the New Testament never 
could be abrogated, for Christ had said, “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 

* Tbia MouWai proved % traitor on the breaking out of the mniiny in 
Agra, and hoisted the green flag in favour of the King of Delhi. 
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away.” The integrity of the Old Testament having 
been made dependent upon the New Testament, as in 
John V. 39, Luke xvi. 31, xxiv. 25-27, 44, 45, the 
Moulvai could bring forth no real arguments against 
the integrity of the New' Testament. 

On the second day Mr Pfander shewed what the 
Koran itself said concerning the gospel: “Dispute not 
again.st those who have read the Scri])turos, unless in 
the mildest manner, and say, We believe in the revela- 
tion which hath been sent down to us, and also in 
that which has been sent down to you.” And again, 
“ God has formerly sent down the law and the gospel 
unto men.” The Mohammedans received a signal de- 
feat. 

The day following, Mr Pfander sent a copy of the 
Persian New Testament and each of his books to the 
Moulvai. The hakim requested to have coj)ies also; 
and applications for his books arrived from Mussul- 
mans at considerable distances, besides conver-sations 
held with iiujuirers on the spot. 

Amongst others, a young Mohammedan student, 
studying Arabic under a learned Moulvai, in a small 
town at a distance from Agra, was led, in consequence 
of this .stir amongst his people, to write to Mr Hander, 
though iwrsonally unknown to him, for copies of the 
controversial book.s, as well a.s of the Holy 8cripture.s. 
When ho received the book.s, his teacher much opposed 
the reading of them, but he firmly declared that he 
was resolved to imiuire for himself, and tliat he would 
rather give up his Arabic studies than the reading of 
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these books. His letters to Mr Pfaiuler are very inte- 
resting, and shew a spirit of earnest inquiry. 

This, and controversies of a similar kind with the 
Moulvais and others, stirred up the boys of the Church 
Missionary College at Agra, so that the Hindus some- 
times defended the Christian view against the Moham- 
medans. The questions j)roposed by the boys have 
been very interesting, exhibiting considerable thought, 
and an awakening to the true purpose which Christi- 
anity was to accomplish in the world. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews always appeared to arrest attention, and 
had a peculiar charm for the boys. 

The sufferings of the missionaries at Agra have been 
very great during the la.st few months, tlioiigh they have 
had to record some most wondrous providential de- 
liverances, ami are “full of hope and oontidence for the 
future.’' 

The college had been steadily advancing before the 
•iiitbreak, and numbered three hundred and thirty 
students. On the opening day of the summer vacation, 
the battle of Agra was fought, and in consequence of 
tlie very disturbcMl condition of affairs, two weeks were 
adde<l to the period usually allo#e<l for holidays. With 
this exception, tliere has not been a day’s inteiTUj)tion 
of college w'ork. 

For two months an old ruined .school-house was 
occupied in the immediate vicinity of the fort, within 
which all the Eurojieans were advi.scd to reside. After 
thi.-, the Princi[ial returned to the college buildings in 
the city, which though much injured and spoiled, ha<l 
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suffered far less than the Government College, and 
other government edifices. “ Thus, in the midst of all 
their malice, the motives and intentions of the mission- 
aries seem to have been in some measure appreciated 
by the people/' 

“ The upper classes in the college, which had been 
most under the direct influence and personal religious 
training of the missionaries, held by them very faith- 
fully, and exhibited a loyalty and genuine good feeling 
strikingly in contrast with the general indifference and 
dissatisfaction which prevailed against the Government. 
This college was the last to cease, and the first to re- 
commence its operations, of the various institutions in 
the city and station, though its numbers in attendance 
were sadly reduced." 

We will give a brief sketch of the mutiny as far as 
it affected the missionary circle, first referring to So- 
cundra, wheixi the large congregation of native Chris- 
tian.s, the orphan asylums, and press were located. 
Great alarm was felt there during May, ami a Eurf>- 
jwan female teacher, Miss Goodenough,* who was in 
charge of the (fiiristian infant-sch(X)l, gave some mo>t 
graphic and touching Tletails of their conflicting feel- 
ings on succes.sive day.s. 

One night she was sitting outside the press, to which, 
as it wa.s a strong building, they all looked for a refuge 
in case of an attack, then hourly expected. The Chris- 
tians took it by turn to go out in companies and keep 

• A teacher sent out bj the Socitty for Fromotiiig Female EJuca- 
tiou in the Kaat. 
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watqh, for two hours at a time. '' It was,” she writes, 
“ a most interesting sight to see this little band, about 
ninety in number, with twenty Europeans and East 
Indians, who acted as officers, drawn up in four com- 
panies in the centre of the square (see page 432), with 
tlieir uncovered heads bent in devotion, and muskets 
lowered, all dressed in white clothes, the silver light 
of the moon reflected on them, making them look 
very clean and nice ; while Stephen the catechist 
prayed with them, and then all united in the Lord s 
prayer.” 

At one time she thought they “ were att^icked, and 
went across the square to speak to the women, and beg 
them to make no noise by ciying;” but tliough going 
witli the desire to comfort otliers, she found them better 
able to comfort lier. She was pale end trembling, but 
wa.s met by the assuring words from one of the wonien, 
‘‘(.'heer up, Missie; don’t fear. By God’s grace we have 
been preserved hitherto, and He will still protect us.” 
“Oh,” she adds, “ that I had the faith of that poor na- 
tive woman ! ” 

“ I was pre.sent,” writes Miss G., “ at the burial of 
our much-beloved governor, Mr Colvin. When those 
sweet and soothing words were reu<l, ‘ For they rest 
from their labours,’ I thought how' inex]>r(*.ssibly .sweet 
rest must be to /iim, wlio had been so har.i.s.se(l and 
perplexed. We do hope he ha.s entered into rest,” His 
remains were laid in the Armoury S<piare, for the Mo- 
hammedans had di.sinteiTe<l and abu.scti tlui bones of his 
predecessor, Mr Thoma.son, aiid .shewn other bitter and 
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revengeful traits towards our dead ; so it was thought 
well to make Mr C. s tomb within the fort. 

Dining most of June liope and fear alternated, ami 
although tlic Sepoys liad been disarmed, it was at length 
felt absolutely neeessaiy, for safety, to adopt the 
eaution of advising all Europeans to reside in th(' fort 
On the tth of July disturbance actually commenced, 
and though the volunteers captured the camels, gnus, 
and ammunition of the Sepoys, and drove them out of 
the station, tin; residents who had not previously done 
so took the alarm, and at once hastened to the foit. 

About three i‘.M , on Sunday the “ith, after servifi*. 
the first boom of cannon was heard only two or threo 
miles distant. Jt Mas a moment of awful suspoime, and 
the gentlemen wauv on the ram}mrts in an instant, from 
whence, by the aid of telescopes, they 'witiu'ssed the 
battle, and the smoke of every cannon that utim-ed it'' 
lioarse voice and swept stuiN into eternity. Aftei' two 
dreadful hour.s, ammunition failing on both sides, the 
engagiineut ('eased. Tliey then witnessed the still 
sadder sight of the W’ounded s(»ldiers being brought, 
pale and bleeding, into the fort, begging for water, 
which kind ladies instantly gave them, as they passed 
along. One of these hrave-hearted men lay so hlanchid 
Upon his iHiuli that S( nu‘ om* said, “ Ihtor fellow I he is 
dead.” He heard it. and raising his head, smih'd upon 
the speaker, seeming to say, “See. I am not yet dead 
While tlie Mounded Mere being biought in, there Mas a 
terrible eommotion in the city and station, whicli Mere 
uoM' in the poMor of the mob and the four thou.sand 
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pri.>()ntTf^, who had broken loose from the jail at the 
LoiiiiiKiieement of the battle.* 

Ill a very short time the sky was illuminated with 
the liaiiies of the houses burning in every direction. 
Till ice ditl tlie rabble set tire to tlie bungalows, and 
nninler was mingled with rapine and violence. During 
this sad hour, Mr Hubbard, brother of tln‘ missionary 
who fell at Delhi, the aged native Christian convert of 
( diric’s who remembered the taking of Agra in bSOS, 
a ml several others, peri.shed. 

The ])oor native Cliristians, who had been located 
luar, under the guns of the fort, W(‘re obliged to fly for 
(heir lives on this awful Sabliath afternoon, for the 
Mussulmans began to ill-use and lob them They stood 
ii\iiig and beseeching admittance at the foiT gates, 
hut no effort of tin* missionaiies uiuld open those 
giics to tlu'se aflliet(‘d people, till om‘ of them nobly 
Niid, My blood shall flow W’ith theirs ; if they are not 
admitteil into the fort, 1 will go out to them.’' The 
Wdunded .soldiers were then near, the older was given 
for the gates to be thrown o[)en, the mi.ssionaries as- 
sisted the w^omen and children — about two hundred and 
fi'ity — to enter, the men bdlowed, and speedily proved 
(lHui.selves our true-hearted fellow-subjeet^, alln-d tons 
by the bonds of a common faith. 

They at once .saved the medical stores fiom a house 
a mile distant from the fort, took up the sick ami 

* Aljout live Imn'lrol were en;;.!:;*-'! in tliiH tmltle no tln‘ side of the 
I'rit -.li. I, It, Imuilrtsl ami ff>rty of whom wore kiil<«l or wounded. Tlie 
oo>iu\ I.wt lift en hnridrtd men, lliou^K'h they had tin- a(Uaiitat.'e of a 
t 'fiihcd on a hill, and plenty ol vaiuli}, of which we had none. 
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wounded soldiers, bore them in their dhalis to the hos- 
pital, and stood ready for service wherever they were 
required. This was soon found to be on every side ; 
for though there had been that morning above a thou- 
sand Hindu and Mussulman servants in the fort, they 
had fled during the battle, and the applications to the 
missionaries for Christians were far more numerous 
than could be supplied, though upwards of eight hun- 
dred individuals had been brought in. The Christians 
were therefore engaged for those offices where peculiar 
faithfulness was required. Some baked the bread, 
some had charge of the guns, some were set over the 
workmen, and others were employed as carpenters. They 
had one quarter allotted to their own particular use, 
where the missionaries visited them, held services, &c. 

Soon after they were settled in this quarter, three 
shells were sent out of the fort into the jail and city. 
“ Many believed,” writes Miss Goodenough, “ that the 
fort was taken, for the noise and crash was as if the 
walls had been torn asunder. Then came the thought 
of torture and butchery. I found my way to the na- 
tive (,’hristians, and as I beheld their misery and grief, 
forgot my own. They had lost their all, and were now 
ex[)ecting to be murdered ; for we were persuaded we 
were in the hands of the rebels. Men and women 
groaned, little children cried. Many were engaged in 
loud and earnest prayer. One young man was on his 
knees, his countenance the picture of agony, his eyes 
streaming. He was praying fervently, but silently. 
Oh the remembrance of that hour I '* 
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The day after the battle a missionary took Miss 
Goodenough to the hospital, and shewed her where she 
might be useful, by giving the sufferers water and 
nourishment, bathing their heads and wounds, and 
fanning away the flies. It was a sad and sickening 
time, but she rejoiced to minister to the poor sufferers. 
To one of the pious officers she was introduced as “ a 
sifter who loved the Lord Jesus as much as he did.’' 
“ I hope,'^ he rejoined, “ she loves Him a great deal 
more." To another she saiti, “These light afflictions," 
c^'o. He answered, “ They will appear as nothing by 
and by." He died expressing his full confidence in 
Jesus for pardon and salvation. 

Three Christian families, who were obliged to remain 
l)ehind in Secundra, were savecl by God’s mercy, though 
the village, the church, the press, and all else that was 
destructible, became a mass of ruin and desolation. So 
it was at the Kuttra, and at every other si)ot in Agra. 
At Runkutta, an out-station of the mi.ssion, the villagers 
behaved nobly towards the native Christians, defending, 
protecting, and comforting them whenever nece.ssary, 
thus encouraging them to remain and continue their 
work ; a pleasing proof of the good influence these 
f 'hristians have exerci.sed on the minds of their heathen 
neighbours. 

Yet in the midst of all this distress, the ini.ssionaries 
nianaged to carry on a little of that bles.sed work in 
which their hearts delighted. One got a tent pitched 
near his quarters in the fort, and ma<le it hi.s study, 
passing in it .several hours of each sultry day, continu- 
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ing his preparations for controversies, and hoping for 
those “ better times that might make such learning 
available for unhajjpy India.'" What a beautiful speci- 
men of real devotedness does this afford ! 

At anutlier time we find the same missionary visit- 
ing the mourning and bereaved families within the fort, 
sympathising in their sorrow, and trying to administer 
consolation to tliem under those heartrending circum- 
stances, which were borne in many cases with sin h 
touching meekness and Christian submission, that lie 
had many a sermon preached to him, which he trusted 
he should never forget. He had also ChiiNtian in- 
quirers in the fort, one of whom was a }fHnsJn from 
Dellii, and the other a Hindu lady of educati«)n, well 
read in Hindu religious works of note, and now study- 
ing the gusjiel. “ Under all,” he writes, “we have been 
so laden with mercies, that we know not how t«) hi‘ 
thankful enough. Deep humility seems to be the mo^t 
fitting frame of mind for us all.” 

Another of the brethren, thougli witli his wife con- 
stantly suttering from fever ami exhaustion, continued to 
attend to the instruetion of the orplian ehildren, during 
some horns of eaeh <lay. They Innl no school-room, of 
course, uor anything but a little hot Inde, used as a sleep- 
ing and cooking room ; so they were seated under a tree 
to receive their lesM)n.s, ami before the door of the mis- 
sionary’s small quarters they ground their corn in the 
moiuiiig, ami sewed and niarkeil in the afternoon. 

Poor Mi.ss Cooilenough was most disconsolate : her 
health sulferwl. Her interesting charge hail no ]dace 
of meeting, no school, no instruction. »She felt sad as 
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slie met them and received their salaams, and thought 
of the happy days at Secundra, when they suiTounded 
her a smiling, happy group, contrasting it with pre- 
sent sad trials. But she, with all the others, had 
lier joy in grief, and her triumphant feelings in the 
midst of de.solation. Much prayer was offered among 
the missionaries and their Christian friends within the 
f(Mt. They all united twice a-week in a general meet- 
ing for mingled devotion and prai.se, thus strengthen- 
ing thejiiselves in the Lord their Cod, to continue to 
maintain the conflict. 

In October, Agra was the scene of another engage- 
ment, which occurred just when they thought them- 
^elves secure, from the arrival of an allied column of 
iliive thou.sand men for their defence; but within two 
hours of their arrival, and while the) were in the act 
of forming their encampment, five thou.sand rebels sud- 
'h nly appeared, and commenced an a.ssault on them. 
Tiiey soon recovered the surpri.se, routed the enemy 
with trifling loss, and drove them away, leaving seve- 
ral hundred slain, and their guns behind them. 

Thus did the Lord again appear and manifest His 
p<*wer to deliver, and at length, after six weary months 
of confiiicmeiit in tlie fort, as j)risoner.s of hope, Agra 
^'as effectually relievcnl, and the mi.s.sionaries i>ermitted 
to unite together in fair health, singing a song of deli- 
verance to the Cod of their salvation.* 

* A\K}iit six thousand persons had been in the fort during this time, 
and much sickness sad suffering among them (“though, wondeiful to 
Ray, less than in any precetliiig rainy seasons”); f*'r though a si>acious 
place, and quite a town within its**If. tli«* fort is of necessity, from the 
character of its construction, extrern»'lT close and sultry. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THK ()PENIN(J OP SPRING AFTER A WINTER OF AGES. 

“ The flowerH api^ear on the enrth ; the time of the singing of binis U 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”— Cant, ii, 12. 

In travelling from Agra to Mirut, the last of the mis- 
sion stations we can include in our sketches, we mu.^t 
pass tlirough Delhi, which lies on the Jumna, a consi- 
derable distance above Agra. 

We will not tarry at this imperial city, though it con- 
tains many objects of attraction, such as the beautiful 
Jain temple, which reminds one, on entering it, of the 
description of Solomon s temple, so rich and elegant is 
it ; and though “ not worthy to be compared,'" yet it 
helps tlie mind to form some adequate conception of 
that matchless house of God, “ the pci’fection of beauty." 
Delhi is a j)lace of deep historical interest, but its 
moral condition is that of “ darkness which may be felt;" 
yet, though it contains an immense population, it has 
never enjoyed the blessing of any concentrated mis- 
sionary effort. 

A single individual connected with the Baptists, a 
man of learning and deep devotedness, lived and 
laboured here for many years, and on the breaking out 
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of the mutiny his widow and grown-up daughters, as 
well as a newly-arrived young missionary who had come 
to succeed him, all fell in the general massacre of 
Euro[)eaus. A devoted native preacher also died a 
martyr at this time. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
recently commenced a mission, on which a gracious 
blessing had begun to descend. Its agents also became 
victims in the same bloody tragedy, and for the present 
we may say, “ How has the city become solitary !" as 
far as regards evangelistic effort ; though we trust life 
will again spring forth hereafter, and that each gun 
which announced the success of the late assault upon it, 
while it rung the knell of the Moslem jx)wer, i)roclaimed 
approaching freedom to the Christian and the mis- 
sionary of the cross, who shall again, we hope, at no 
distant period, occupy its now ruined and deserted 
streets. 

Every one in England has become familiar with the 
name of Mirut, in connexion with that of Delhi, from 
which it is but twenty-two miles distant, in the same 
province, lying midway between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It was here that Prabhu Din, the Christian 
Sepoy, was “disgraced"’ for obeying the dictates of his 
conscience in 1 820, and here that the first Company's 
officer was shot by the mutineers, on the outbreak of 
the mutiny on the 10th of May 18o7— a coincidence 
worthy of observation. It is a very ancient city, and 
was a place of importance before the Mohammedans 
invaded India. The defenders of it in 1 240 were flayed 
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alive by Nadir Shah, who sold the women into slavery, 
and razed its walls to the ground. 

The first native who is referred to as a nominal 
Christian in this locality— the Begum Sumra — was a 
Mogul female of high family, a clever woman of hold 
and daring dis 2 )o.sition,biit with savage and cruel hahit^-. 
She once ordered two of her female slaves to be buried 
alive, sj)read her carpet over the grave, and sat there 
to take luT dinner. She had been married to a low 
Ihiropcan, who was employed in the massacre of the 
English prisoners at Patna, under the influence of the 
Nawab of Bengal. 

He Wiis at length rewarded for his wicked services 
by the territ<ny of Sirdhana, adjacent to Minit, which 
was afterwards enjoyed by his widow, who sought the 
favour of the English from political motives, and at a 
8ubsequ(*nt period gave ten thousand rupees for the erec- 
tion of a church, and fifty ruj>ees monthly towanls the 
mission. She also gave IMO, 000 to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for the support of a native ministry, and i.^5,000 
for the poor. We need hardly add she was a Romanist, 
and hoped, no doubt, to expiate her crimes by these be- 
neficent acts, for eon.science will work sometimes, even 
in the most depraved, Slie had received from Mrs 
Sherwood a present of a New Testament in Persian, 
aiitl an explanation of the contents, but it never became 
apparent that she was influenced by its tnith.* 

The Sherwoods, with whom we liave become ac- 

• The missionary Chamb.'rhiin wjw residing at Sirdhana for some 
time, and instructed the grandaou of Begum Sumra. 
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quainted at Cawnpur, were removed from thence to 
Mirut in 1813, and as soon as they were settled, they 
there commenced similar efforts to those they had re- 
luctantly abandoned at the former place. A room was 
fitted up in their garden for Hindusthani service, and 
Mrs S. attended to the religious instruction of her 
hoatlien servants. A school was also ojKined in their 
compound, and some interesting inquirers after Chris- 
tianity soon appeared. 

“This was,” remarks Mrs S., “but the dawn of a 
long night in the province of Delhi, the oj>ening of 
spring after a winter of ages. Few indeed were the 
flowers which then began to bud in that wildernes.s, as 
yet scarcely redeemed from the waste of heathenism, 
hut they shed their fragrance far, and breathed a sweet 
odour over all interested in the cause of truth. Many 
are tlie anecdotes of a very touching nature respecting 
the manner in which the ‘ good tidings of great joy ' 
were received by persons who till then had never heard 
even the name of Christ.” 

One of the first and most interesting instances of 
conversion at Mirut, was that of a hyragi, or begging 
derm, who had travelled as such through many parts 
of India, and during his travels had met with the 
works of Cubeer, a satirical poet who formerly resided 
at Benares. CHibecr was an infidel, the point of whose 
poems was the absurdities of the Hintlu and Mussul- 
man religions, and the inconsistencies remarkable in 
the manners of Christians. Though witty, they were 
impure, and the reading of them had unsettled the 
2o 
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mind of the dervis; still he never rested quietly in in- 
fidelity. 

At the time of which we write the old traveller was 
in good circumstances, and residing quietly near Mirut. 
His mind was not however at peace, and he remem- 
bered that Cubcer had not brought the very disgrace- 
ful charges against the Christians which he had against 
the Hindus and Mohammedans; so he resolved to con- 
sult an English gentleman on the subject of his doubts. 
He was by this official politely received, but got no light 
thrown on his mind. 

After another year of retirement, he was told of the 
arrival of the Sherwoods, on whom he speedily called ; 
and the first appearance of the venerable old man, with 
his dark countenance and white curling hair, awakened 
the sympathies of these Christian people. He left his 
horse and seiwant at the gate, w^alked up to the bunga- 
low, related his story simply to Mr S., and after much 
conversation, books were lent him, and he was invited 
to come to the chapel, which he never failed to do ever 
after twice a-week. 

It was a heart-cheering sight every Sunday morning 
to watch the approach of the old dervis on horseback, 
with one or two servants in attendance. On reaching 
the verandah he took his seat and commenced reading, 
making from time to time the most amusing comments. 
One day, when reading of Nicodemus coming by night, 
he exclaimed, after a long soliloquy, “He came by mght, 
because he was ashamed to come by day.” 

Mr S. once went by special invitation to visit him 
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in his domieile, which was a tower, encompassed with 
small ponds full of beautiful aquatic birds. He had 
built this tower, and had had many rings worked into 
the cement of its flat roof. When asked the reason, 
he replied that while erecting his dwelling, he was per- 
suaded that the doubts which then distressed Ids mind 
would be dispelled by a European gentleman, who would 
come and teach 1dm, and pitch his tent upon the tower, 
fastening its cords by the rings. 

Thus had the dark mind of the poor dervis been 
prepared without human agency for the reception of 
light and truth, which was brought to him in God's 
good time. 

But Munghul Das, the dervis, was not a solitary in- 
stance of desire after Divine light. A Molloh, named 
Munsur, a Mussulman of talents and learning, was his 
companion in seeking admission into the Christian 
Church. He had lieard Abdul Mcsscch at Agra, had 
read the Gospel of St John, and learned from it that 
there is no salvation but in Clirrst 

A third inquirer was also a Mussulman, who had 
been awakened by having the Book of Job given him 
to copy. The copying of the Psalm.s deepened the 
impressions thus made, and copying Isaiah completed 
his conviction, by shewing him there was one sacrifice 
for sins. While his mind wa.s in this state, Abdul 
Messech visited Minit, and was permitted to set it at 
rest, by shewing him Chiist the Saviour. Thus a little 
company had been prepared for baptism, and Corrie, 
who had journeyed to Delhi, detennined to come on to 
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Mirut, and receive these interesting converts into the 
Church. 

So impatient however were they in the ardour of 
their first love, tliat before Corrie could arrive they set 
forth to meet him at Delhi, and greatly rejoiced his 
lieart; but he delayed the baptism till their return to 
Mirut, where they all arrived, with elephants, camels, 
tents, and servants, past counting, in January 1814. 

The scene now beheld in the compound of the Sher- 
w'oods, or, as we might call it, the mission'comjunind, 
was most animating, like one ^ve may fancy at a “ feast 
of tabernacles; ' for the whole space before tlie bunga- 
low was occupied with tents ; Europeans and natives 
passing to and fro with smiling, happy faces. But on 
Sunday the Joy of the assemble<l company rose to its 
height, when dear C’orrie stood up in the little chai>cl, 
crowded to overHowing, and extending his hand, ele- 
vated the silver curls which clustered on tlie brow of 
the venerable dervis, and reeeive<l him in tlie name of 
the Lord into the fellowship of C’hrist's flock, to con- 
tinue His faithful servant and follower unto his life’s 
end. Few persons at that atlecting moment could re- 
strain their tears. The other converts ^^ere received 
ill succession. 

The actors in that .scene arc now’ all jia^sed away; 
the groves of citron and orange wdiich cncompas.^ed the 
little edifice, an<l refre.^hed them with fragrant breezes, 
no huiger bloom; but a kingdom that cannot be moved 
was then e.stabli.'^hed at Mirut. A church was planted 
which matures fruit for eternity; and we rejoice in the 
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thought, that with reference to God's dear children 
then present, “ mortality is swallowed up of life" — they 
mingle their songs together where no separation can 
occur, in perfect and endless joy. 

About a year after this, Mrs Sherwood, being alone 
at Mirut, was one Sabbath morning in a grievous per- 
plexity from the non-appearance of the East Indian 
catechist who carried on the service, her husband being 
absent on military duty. It was a moment of triumph 
to the heathen servants, but her faith was strong that 
help would come, and sl^e would not allow the congre- 
gation to be dismis.scd. As she stood waiting in the 
verandah, she obsciwed two well-dressed native gentle- 
men a])proachiiig, tlie ])rincipal of whom, a tall, hand- 
some man, at once stopped forward and made his salaam, 
telling her he had come to see hei, at the express re- 
quest of Mr Chamberlain, the Baptist missionary. 

“ Has Mr Chamberlain, then, heard of my distress ? " 
said she, supposing liiin to be near. 

“What distress?" inquired the .stranger. 

She explained her j)redicament, and impiircd “ who 
her visitors were, and why they had come." 

“ I am," said the elder, “ a convert of Mr C.’s, and 
have been accust(nne<l to a.ssist him in j)rcaching." 

“ Will you then read and ex])ound to my little con- 
gregation ? " 

“With joy," he replied; “you shall .stand be.side me, 
and direct me as you wi.sh.” 

The stranger, who.se name was Permunund, was .soon 
in the desk. He read extremely well, and was not in 
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the least embarrassed by the novelty of his position, 
but went through the Liturgy as if he had been brought 
up in Oxford. He gave out hymns at the appointed 
places, set to some old Eastern melody, a few of which 
are exquisitely sweet, though generally sad. He knew 
many hymns of this kind of which Jesus was the theme, 
for Chamberlain had compo.sed numbers — and his voice 
was uncommonly fine. When he broke forth in the 
praises of Him whose name is Beloved, it was over- 
poweringly beautiful, reminding one of the songs of 
the redeemed in glory. Such a chonis had never be- 
fore arisen in the imperial province of Delhi. He then 
preached a sermon on the crucifixion, full of beautiful 
similes and flowery poetical comparisons, so natural to 
an oriental mind, and so full of gospel, that no human 
learning could have added ought to its truth or elo- 
quence. 

Permunund became a zealous catechist at Mirut, 
and remained in charge of the mission when Mrs 
Sherwood left. He had been a Brahman, who feeling 
uneasy in mind, wont on pilgrimage for seven months, 
exposed to the burning sun by day, and the pinching 
cold by night. He tlien visited an idol, covered half 
the year with snow, which was said by its touch to 
transmute metals into gold, but found no rest, till 
meeting Chamberlain, he opened to him the Scriptures, 
and led him to Jesus. Mrs »Sherwood instructed liim 
in history and geography; and, for want of a better 
globe, she covered one of the children's balls with silk, 
marking on it the lines and principal places — a kind- 
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ness the convert never forgot. This pious lady la- 
boured to promote the spiritual improvement of the 
converts by every means in her power ; and says, “ All 
that I could teach them they received with the eager- 
ness with which persons dying from thirst seek for 
water, often using this pathetic language, when I 
pleaded my inability, ‘Oh, teach us more, teach us 
more ! You are going from us, and who will instruct 
us when you are gone ? ’ 

In February 1815 Pennunund became schoolmaster, 
his brother assisting hun, and a goodly number of 
pupils assembled daily in a room over the gateway of 
the city. Other interesting associations have since 
become linked to that ancient gateway, as will appear 
by and by. 

The little chapel in the garden was now filled with 
people, for Permunund brought his pupils, who will- 
ingly attended, and behaved well. The numerous 
.servants of Mrs Sherwood’s hou.sehold also attended, 
and were often seen in different parts of the house and 
garden learning to read the Scripture.s. One of them 
always carried a Gospel in his girdle, and during the 
intervals of his work sat down to read it. Appear- 
ances were encouraging on all sides ; but, alas ! in 
June of the same year the Sherwoods left Minit, and 
the work drooped for a season. 

Permunund and otlicrs followed them two days' 
march to Ghurmetesir, where they were to embark on 
the Ganges, in order to bid them adieu on the river 
bank. Near this place is a sacred grove in which 
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lived a Brahman, highly honoured by the Hindus. A 
meeting on the occasion of an eclipse was just then to 
be held in the grove, and Permunund attended with 
his ball of silk to explain the nature of an eclipse, to 
preach Jesus, and explain to the Brahmans the way of 
salvation. They heard him with eagerness, and he 
afterwards had Hindusthani service with his friends in 
the boat, and then returned solitary and alone to 
Mirut. 

But he was not long left to mourn, though during 
the interval he passed through much painful trial and 
persecution. The following year the Kev. H. Fisher 
was appointed chaplain at Mirut, who diligently ac- 
quired the language, and became instrumental in the 
conversion of many natives. He remained a father to 
the mission there for sixteen years.* 

Permunund is best known by his baptismal name of 
Anand Messecb, “ Joyful in Christ,'' which he received 
from Mr Fisher ; for, though converted by Chamber- 
lain, ho was not baptized till 1816. He laboured many 
years, with much acceptance and blessing, in North- 
West India, and was, in 1836, ordained by Bishop 
Wilson. 

* Mr Fisher was led to India by circumstances almost romantic. He 
was addressed in his cborchyard, after morning service, by a stranger, 
and, after one introductory remark, was asked if he would go to India. 

If I bad opportunity I should not hesitate,” he replied. The stranger 
was Dr Buchanan. In a few weeks after, Mr Fisher and his fimaily 
were on their way to India. He was one of that class of chaplains who 
came under the censure of Sir John Malcolm, who, in his Political 
Sketches of India,” recommended that ** chaplains should be prohibited 
fircma using their efforts to make oonverts.* 
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Soon after his arrival, Mr Fisher wrote, “We have 
here a little Indian church. Permunund, a convert, a 
sincere, devout, and simple Christian, is the school- 
master, and teaches about thirty natives to read the 
Scriptures, expounding them in a very modest way, and 
with much genuine feeling."' He adds, at a subsequent 
period, “ Anand appears as much as ever in earnest in 
his Christian profession. He has endured great suffer- 
ing; but now his bitterest enemies have asked his 
forgiveness, and salute him cordially. There is a na- 
tural suavity and command of temper in most Asiatics, 
from wliatever principle. In Anand it is, I trust, a 
Christian grace. When a man’s ways please the Lord, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him." 

Mr Fisher took much pains with this interesting 
convert, whose quick perceptions, livvly imagination, 
and warm affections, endeared him greatly to all around 
him. He used to prepare sermons on given subjects, 
the Scripture passage on which they were founded being 
chosen by Mr Fisher. One day, after his mind had 
been directed to Jesus as the alone and all-sufficient 
Refuge, he said, “ Ah sir, your room to me, after pass- 
ing through the fierce hot wind and burning sun, is just 
what Jesus Christ and His gospel are to poor sinners 
—a shadow from the heat, a refuge. Oh, if this heat 
distress me, what must be the fire of hell !" 

Another time he thus related a visit he had paid to 
his wife’s brother ; — “ I go," said he, “as a man ap- 
proaches to catch a strong and wary bird. I found him 
leading a wonderful story of a woman who had bracelets 
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made of the gum of a tree. She went to bathe in the 
Ganges, and was transported to heaven, wearing her 
bracelets. So great was the virtue of the sacred stream, 
that the insects attached to the tree went there also. 
‘Ah brother,’ said I, ‘the Ganges water may cleanse 
your body, but not your soul If a murderer be con- 
demned, will the judge pardon him because he has been 
washed in the Ganges ? How, then, will the Eternal 
Judge pronounce your soul clean, when your body only 
has been washed in the river?’” 

Mr Fisher was one Sunday relating to the Christian 
congregation a touching story of a wretched devotee, 
who had been seen by his sons performing a dreadful 
penance, to which he had doomed himself for twelve 
years. He daily swung over a blazing fire for four 
hours, with Ids head downward, and when he liad done, 
rolled himself in the hot ashes, by which lie hoped to 
atone for his sins. 

“ What do you think of this ?” said Mr Fisher. The 
people sat silent, sighing deeply. At length, Anand 
turned to Matthew, and passing his arms round his 
neck exclaimed, with the most touching expression of 
affection, as well as of gratitude to God, “Ah, my 
brother I my brother ! such devils once were we ; but 
now ” — and he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and ele- 
vated his whole person — “Jesus! Jesus! my God! 
my Saviour ! ” It was very affecting. 

Many other anecdotes might be mentioned, but we 
must pass on to 1824, when Anand was sent to Delhi 
as catechist. He remained there three years, and had 
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several converts given him. While out on a mission 
tour, he was a spectator of the siege and storming of 
Bliurtpur in 1825. Two sons of Mr Fisher were officers 
in command at that siege, and when all was over 
Anand went to Mirut to report the glad tidings of 
their safety : — 

“ I saw them with my own eyes,"’ said he, “ on the 
top of the ramparts, and afterwards in the town, when 
the fight was done, and where the streets were running 
Mood, quite safe, quite well. God is merciful, and 
heard my prayers for Christ’s sake. I was near the 
trench, and I PRAYED all the time ! ” 

On his tour he had visited a place called Brindabon, 
the head-quarters of superstitious Brahmans, and sacred 
monkeys. They were at the time of his arrival per- 
forming 'pujah to Boladeb, a favourite god, and loading 
him with offerings, on behalf of the usurper of Bhiirt- 
pur. Anund shewed them the folly of their offerings, 
and assured them of their uselessness. “ The English,” 
f^id he, “are mighty soldiers in battle, and very wise; 
hut their greatest strength and their counsellor is God.” 
They treated him with contempt, and he left them, 
•flying, “ You pray to Boladeb. I will pray to Jesus 
Christ. I shall come again when the fort has fallen.” 

He went accordingly, and found them looking 
ashamed and confounded, beating their god with sticks 
and calling him a deceiver. “ The Lord he is the God,” 
said Anund, with Elijah of old. • 

Anund was afterwards stationed at Kurnaul, and 
laboured there faithfully for several years, under the 
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direction of the Rev. Mr Parish, a pious chaplain. 
Kumaul is one among several other stations that have 
had to be abandoned by the Church Missionary Society 
for lack of agency. 

Mr Fisher’s hopes were once bright regarding a sect 
of Hindus called Sadhs, but their Deism was found to 
be as hostile to Christianity as Hinduism. He estab- 
lished a school among them, and on Christmas-day 
1818 he writes, “ I admitted Jaysing, the first be- 
lieving Sadh, into the congregation of Christ’s Church, 
calling liim David, or Daud. The service was very 
affecting, from the extreme animation of feeling mani- 
fested by the old man, and the earnest manner in which 
he lifted up his tearful eyes, clasped his hands over his 
breast, and called aloud to Jesus the Son of God to save 
his soul and body.” 

Three years after, land was granted to establish a 
permanent school for the Sadhs, at some miles distance 
from Minit, and they called the place Henrypur, after 
Mr Fisher’s name. They suffered much persecution, 
and “one poor old man had his body smeared over with 
inflammable matter, by a zemindar, and was then set 
on fire.” Yet the work grew, and in 1821; Bishop 
Heber confirmed two hundred and fifty persons at 
Mirut, most of whom were natives. 

But of all Mr Fisher’s converts, the most remarkable 
was a Brahman Sepoy of very high caste, a Naick or 
corporal in the Com|l&ny’s army, named Prabhu Din 
Pundah. He had had deep convictions of the foUy of 
idolatry, and of the spiritual nature of God, for nine 
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years. He received these convictions when with the 
army which took the Mauritius in 1811, where he used 



The Andent Gateway. 

to steal in among the British soldiers to church, and he 
then determined to brave the consequence and become 
a Christian, should opportunity offer. 

His regiment was afterwards quartered at Mirut, 
where he heard of the Christian converts, and volun- 
tarily visited the infant church, when assembled in the 
vaulted chamber over the ancient gateway. Tliey told 
him “ the English Padri would care for hi.s soul, and 
teach him the way of salvation.^* He at once opened 
his heart to Mr Fisher, and was soon after baptized 
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The Brahmans dissuaded him by every argument in 
their power, for he was highly esteemed, and they as- 
sured him, “ the British Government would turn him off 
if he became a Chi'istian”* They offered him bribes, 
and on his refusing them, vilified his character, so that 
a Court of Inquiry was called, but the result was his 
being proved a correct and steady man, and a remark- 
ably fine, smart, and brave soldier. 

Long official communications to Mr Fisher followed 
this baptism, and although the Naich was acknowledged 
to be a noble soldier, he was in consequence removed 
from his regiment, and pensioned on the pay of his rank. 
He felt the disgrace keenly, but his manly bearing all 
through his examination was worthy of his profession. 
When asked by the Court why he refused the large 
bribes offered him by the Brahmans, he replied, “ Gold 
is sordid dust. I wanted the salvation of my soul 
which money cannot purchase.” 

He was some years afterwards offered promotion in 
another regiment, but he respectfully refused it, with 
much emotion, saying, “I have done nothing that should 
involve dismissal from my own regiment, in which I am 
now a degraded man. Send me back to it, and I shall 
have the disgrace washed out.” When the Burmese 
war broke out, men were wanted, and this brave soldier 
then volunteered, but was civilly declined. -f- 

* Dws not this prove that the Sepoys perfectly understood the policy 
of the Governmeat, and that the he fabricated about the cartridges was 
a deliberate one * 

t Full and interesting statements of this case were published in the 
Church MUsxonary Intcttigcncc for October 1857, which were copied into 
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Mr Fisher remarks of Matthew Prabhu Din, “ He 
remains in the old gateway, where his Christian friends 
often meet him for reading the Word of God and 
prayer. He blesses God that he has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities for religious instruction, which he might not 
have obtained elsewhere, and is contented to go or stay.'’ 

One of Mr Fisher’s converts was a Seikh Guru naiiied 
Dilsuk, who, with his wife, were at first domestic ser- 
vants in Mr Fisher’s house, but proved so superior in 
consistency and ability that they were afterwards em- 
ployed as teachers, and were finally sent to Cawnpur, 
as noticed in a previous chapter. 

Four years before Mr Fisher was removed from 
Mirut to Calcutta, he was joined by a Mr Richards, 
who was sent by the Society to act as catechist, 
and who was subsequently ordained. The mission wa.s 
left in his charge till 1842, and many heathen were 
baptized during this period; but when he was necessarily 
removed, the congregation, and the large and flourish- 
ing schools, remained for years in a forsaken condition. 

“ I preached,” writes Mr Wilkinson, “ at Mirut on 
Good Friday 1845, baptized ten children, and had 
forty-one communicants, out of a congregation present 
of a hundred persons. My heart was wrung at seeing 
so many as sheep having no shepherd. Tlie people’s 
spirits revived at seeing me, but sunk again on hearing 
I must pass on, which I do with great reluctance, 

the TivM» newspaper, tho Record and others. It has hero been stated 
briefly, and chiefly in reference to tho Christian points in tho N aide's 
chanu^. 
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leaving a house, chapel, congregation, and an immense 
population uncared for. Not fewer than five hundred 
might at once be brought under instruction.” 

Tliese facts speak for themselves, as to the paucity of 
labourers; yet feebly as this interesting station has been 
sustained, it manifests that God has not left Himself 
without witnesses here, any more than elsewhere; indeed, 
considering tlie small amount of agency employed, the 
results seem to exceed expectation. 

But a brighter day at length dawned on Mirut. 
The Ghurch Missionary Committee, painfully feeling tlie 
long-existing gap, appealed to the clergy at home, to 
oiler for the sui>ply of tliis and other sbitions remain- 
ing from year to year unoccupied; and the Rev. R. M. 
Lamb, who was born in the neighbourhood of Mirut, 
and baptized by Henry Martyn, resigned his incum- 
bency, and sailed for India in 1846, and during KS17 
he received several additional converts, and was much 
encouraged in his work. We cannot trace him in it by 
recording the particulars of his daily engagments, and 
the histories of those souls Gml has made him instru- 
mental in rescuing from Satan, but will only add, that 
since he has been joined in 1854 by the Rev. Mr Medland, 
the operations of the mi.s.siou have been much enlarged. 

On the Sunday after Mr Medland’s arrival, he WJts 
gladdened by witnessing eight baptisms, and was })ar- 
ticularly struck by the devoted and orderly behaviour 
of the little fiock, reading their Bibles, and prej)ariiig 
themselves to wait upon tlie Lord, so different to tliat 
of some congregations at home, where many come late, 
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and gaze about rather than collect their thoughts for 
worship. One of the baptized was an old man, brother 
of the head-catechist, Paul, who had persecuted him 
most severely when he joined the Christian Church on 
tlie arrival of Mr Lamb in 184*7. Paul is an excellent 
man, still suffering from the trial of separation from his 
wife and children, who forsook him on his conversion, 
and reside two or three hundred miles distant. On 
( 'liristmas-day he gives the native communicants an 
anmial treat, and after the feast is over he sings a 
hymn with them, and gives them a suitable address. 
The missionary then concludes with prayer. The cele- 
bration was a pleasant welcome to Mr and Mrs Med- 
hind. 

There are two’ distant out-stations, Bareilly and 
Landour, and the total number of Christians in con- 
nexion with the Mirut mission is about two hundred, 
witli eighty-two communicants. 

The alarm and distress suffered by the Mcdlands on 
the breaking out of the mutiny was great, but they 
escaped uninjured, though their house and jjroperty 
were destroyed. Tliey were at church at the time, or 
tlniy would probably have been murdered })y a mob 
who searched their house, and threatened to cut them 
to piece.s. Their catechist w\as also at church, and ^- 
eompanied tliem on their flight, but was taken, beaten, 
and left for deiul. He afterward.s revived, and the 
Cliristians at Mirut were pre.scrved; but it was a fear- 
ful night, destruction and carnage proceeding on all 
sides. 
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The Christian village at Bareilly was destroyed, and 
the native flock of fifty persons, including children, are 
supposed to have perished. 

On learning that ^Ir Lamb s house was empty, and 
he absent, the mob departed without injuring it. He 
was residing for a short time at the out-station of Lin- 
donr, and was killed shortly after, by falling from his 
horse, down a precipice. 

Ho was able to speak little after the accident ; but 
assured his wife of his desire to be with Christ, and 
asked her to pray with him, as the best comfort to them 
both. Paul, his faithful native catechist, and another 
native Christian, watched and prayed with him durin;^ 
the last hours of his life. Mrs Lamb writes, “About 
twenty native Christians att(‘nd at this house for morn- 
ing and evening prayer, which is a great comfort to mo. 
Paid conducts the services. They all express their 
willingness to (/iV, rather than renounce tludr faith." 

M'e cannot enter on any details connected with the 
remaining station of Kotghur, though it exhibits fea- 
tures of peculiar interest. Enough has been related to 
shew “ how much and yet how little has been done," 
which was the particular object we had in view in 
penning these sketches. 

The wants of India have been made so manife.st by 
the details given, that any spi*cial appeal on her behalf 
iioi'd hartUy he adtled. If, by the perusal of these de- 
tails, a deei> ami alUx'ting sen.se of her sj)iritual desti- 
tution be wrought in some Christian hearts, they will 
mourn over her sorrow and degradation, and wdll be 
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constrained to use efforts according to tlieir ability for 
her emancipation. Let ns but give India lier due slniro 
of consideration, and listen to tbe dee]) and piercing 
call she has been uttering, and we shall no longer 
withhold cither prayer, labour, or self-dedication on her 
behalf. 

We need not halt for want of encouragement. The 
Lord is evidently working amongst her pe()])le. Nothing 
aj)pears to be needed but (Jod’s blessing on an increase 
of Jninian instruntenUditu — an augmented band of 
labourers, of strong faith, s(df-denying zeal, and earnest 
}>rayer ; men like Kiernander, Carey, and Martyn — 
men like Judson and Ingolls, who made an a})peal so 
touching to American (’hiistians that it may well be 
rc-(>choed in England : — 

“ My* grave will not be with my fathers ; I left 
America to die on In'athen grouml. That interview 
which would be so sweet to my soul with behned ones 
there, I anticipate before the throne. Were I trans- 
ferred to my native land, with all 1 have expciicneed of 
trial, and all I have suffered from severance with (diri.s- 
tian .society, and the vilene.ss and hardness of ])agan 
heaits, I wouM ha.sten with more willingness than at 
fir.>t to rescue them.” 

The man who wrote thus, also 'wrote, while dying 
from overwoik, “While we are ]>ouring out our veiy 
life-blood for the heathen, Chri.'^tians at home are giving 
their few cents to .sustain our labours, and thi.s not 
without many agents to press them. They arc living 
on the luxuries of life in a congenial climate, among 
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congenial friends, laying up riches, forgetting the hea- 
then and the missionary. They may pass these things 
lightly over, but mark the words of a dying man, the 
day will come when they must give an account of their 
stewardship.”* 

May not tliis voice from the grave of Ingolls of 
Burmah to the Churches of America be also a voice to 
us ? A Wybrow and a Lamb have resigned tlieir in- 
cumbencies and set forth. May He who moved them 
thus to go, move many others! The ])attle of the Lord 
will be fought, and the victory will be w'oii. The 
Lord's work will be accomplished, whetlier His peo])le 
are fainthearted or whether they offer themselves will- 
ingly; but it will not be for the honour of those who 
deeline to engage in it. Surely, did those who pause, 
and hesitate, and shriidv, understand and feed* all the 
woes of the heathen, they would at once decide, and 
say, “ Here am I, send mc.’’*|* 

* The Rev. Lovall Ingolls was one of that devoted band of missitm- 
aries sent out by tiic Amerio.iu B.ipti.st Board, who, labouring with 
(iiid’s blessing up<m them, have, duiing the Inst twenty-five years, 
gathered a Church in Burnmh containing a hundred thousand indivi- 
duals, beside those who have ascended tothetJhurch iU)Ove. They have 
ortlained two hundred native pastors, 8up])orted by their own people, 
and are going on ‘‘conquering and to conquer." 

May the seal of these transatlantic brethren, who do not nationally 
owe India and Burmah the «lebt England owes them, “ provoke to emu- 
lation" many among us, and may their success encourage us to abun- 
dantly increased effort ’ 

f The missionary efforts of the Church of Rome are daily increasing, 
and produce results that ought to stimulate Protestant zeal, and induce 
the members of our Church to employ all their best energies for the ex- 
tension of faithful missionary labour. 

Forty years ago the Roman Catholics had no genci-al Society of Missions ; 
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We have spoken of “human instrumentality,'* ioT 
God works by means ; but we must add a word on 
India’s greatest want — the gracious outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, to convince her of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. She needs this for her heathen 
myriads, for her professedly Christian residents, and 
for her missionaries. Without the sweet, persuasive 
indiience of a holy life, and the secret power of a 
prayerful spirit, labour, though earnest and constant, 
will produ(‘e little effect. With those adjuncts, our 
sketches have she^vn how much even a feeble instru- 
mentality may accomplish. May God raise up “ men 
uF FAITH ” to believe God’s promises in all their truth 


now, the Association for tha Propagation of the Faith, whose seat is in 
Franco, has an annual income of five million franco and other countries 
have similar societies. The ('hildren’s Missionary Society, founded in 
1844, billed the Association of tlio Holy Infants, collected last year 
upwards of a million francs. They sent seventy-five thousand francs to 
China, and baptized, in the ctmrse of ono year, three hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand Chine.se children. They taught nine thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight, and have in four institutions six thousand 
one hundred and filty-sevcn heathen children, to be trained as teachers, 
doctors, catechists, priests, or mis-sionaries. The Jesuits have sent forth 
seven hundred of their order into foreign missions, and other orders vie 
with them. Ten orders of congregations are mentioned by the Uni- 
vem, who consider it their principal and most important work to fur- 
nish mis-sionanes to Pagan or Protestant countries. One of these orders 
interest them.selves especially in Australian missions, and have as many 
as fifteen hundred members. Franco has surpassed all other nations in 
missionary enterprise, for nearly half the Papist missionaries are French, 
but Sardinia, a country of only five millions, has produced five hundred 
missionaries for foreign parts. 

Several missionary societies among Papists undertake missions to 
special countries, which they are thus able to sustain efficiently. This 
18 a wise plan, and one that Protestant Missionary Societies might adopt 
^ ith advantage.— /’row the JUcoH " of March 5, condmued. 
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and preciousness, and to offer themselves a living 
sacrifice for this service, remembering the emphatic 
truth uttered in one short sentence by that venerable 
man who has just ceased from his labours, the Bishop 
of Calcutta — 

“ OPPORTUNITY IS THE GOLDEN SPOT OF TIME.’' 

“ Let us,” say the Coiiimittee of the Churcli Mission- 
ary Society, in their Special Apj)cal, “ contemplate 
nothing less, than that in our own day and generation, 
by God s help and blessing, India may ])ecomc Chris- 
tian — a miglity enterprise, but not too great for Him 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us, who makes His 
people willing in the day of His power, and who liath 
declared that when His Judgments are abroad in the 
earth, the inliabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness.” “ If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to he slain; if 
thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not ; doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it! and he that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not he know it ! and shall not he render 
to every man according to his works (Prov. xxiv. 
11 , 12 .) 


THE END. 


».0>U'A.NY, PRJNrWl^, VAl'ea tVURK 
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